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PREFACE 


In preparing this new edition of Bpandrir Art, which '-vas 
fim published by the Oaford University Press In 1 9 ji, the 
Original arrangement has been followed in genera) vxUnC, 
The book tus, however, been brought up to date to ™™*w 
recent discoveries and conclusions, wd I he chapters Oil 
mosaics and paintings have been jlmoit completely re- 
written, in order to stress the importance of wim may b«t 
lie termed the twelfth-century renaissance in Bwntlne art, 
the very existence of which was hardly realised a quarter 
of a centlirv ago. An effort has, in addition been made to 
provide * continuous tUITltlvC. and to avoid the lurm of* 
handbook intended primarily for consultation. The btbl.o- 
rranhies at the dose oTeach chapter have again beenbrought 
unto date, though they have at the same lime also been 
somewhat simplified; the aim has been to indicate mate 
s-eneral works, rather than to refer to specialized articles or 
|»lc source books: but where important hooks and 
articles of this nature have appeared since the publication o! 
the crest manuals on Uyranline art, reference to them has 
beer, nude in Footnote*. The book, in its Hew form, has thus 
been designed primarily fur tbe more general reader, But m 
View of the references to recent discoveries and idta, iMt 
hoped that it may *bo prove of use to the more specialised 
Undent* 


It tali^T met 


EJittbunjh, 
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CHAPTER t 


BYZANTIUM ; THE HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 


Byzantium, in the narrowest sense of the word, is no more 
than the ancient name of the Greek city-state which wiv 
founded at the junction of the Golden Horn and the Sea of 
Marmara in the eighth century u.C. The state survived until the 
year a.d. 330, when Constantine selected the site lor the 
capita! of the Christian world, in succession to pagan Rome, 
The new capital war called after its founder, but the old name 
has been retained by scholars to describe the Christian culture 
which was subsequently developed, and it now usually serves 
„ a general term to designate all that was done and produced 
in the Byzantine empire as a whole between 330 and the arrival 
of the Turks at the middle of the fifteenth century* Not all 
writers, however, agree as to its exact connotation. Thus 
Peirce and Tyler, in their books, use the term Byzantine to 
describe the works of the earlier centuries only, and regard 
anything subsequent to the thirteenth century as hardly worthy 
of "the name, while modem Greek and Russian scholars stress 
tlit significance of -ill that was dodc after the ninth century an 
hardly accept anything earlier than the sixth century m trviy 
Bviantitic. And in addition to thtsc restrictions as to time, 
there are others as to place, iiontc scholar* ihus restrict the 
term to the art products of Constantinople and of such regions 
as were in close contact with the capital, while other* use it 
more loosely, to describe works produced in Italy on. the one 
hand or Ln Syria or even Armenia on the other. Such loose use 
of the term however only creoles confusion, and a definite dis^ 
tine lion must be made in early times between ihe products of 
Syria and Amienia, and even perhaps of Anatolia, on the one 
hand, and those of Constantinople and the associated areas on 


the other. 

As far as date is con 


cemed, it is probably 


best to restrict the 


tb Byzantine Art 

term Byzantine to describe works of a distinctive type* where¬ 
in a fusion of die classical and oriental styles has already taken 
place; In some cases such a fusion was complete by the fourth 
or fifth century* in others not until the sbtth or seventh. 
Indeed* it was thus fusion that was the very essence of the 
Byzantine, elements from Rome, front the Hellenistic world, 
and from the East being welded together and tempered by the 
directing influence of the new Christian feltlt. From the sixth 
century onward the new art reigned supreme in the region of 
Constantinople* and its influence spread very far afield I thanks 
id the dominating role of the capital. As long as Byzantine 
rule lasted, the art nourished. Sometimes there were long 
periods of conservative production during which little was 
done that was rusw or experimental; sometimes there were 
periods of more rapid progress; but in general the age was 
quite definitely not one of prolonged decline and decadence 
*uch as Gibbon described. Indeed, modem research has shown 
that there were a number of revivals, each a Renaissance on Its 
own, which gave new life and spirit to art; each of them waa t 
in Its own way* no leas experimental than the great Renaissance 
in Italy which we know better, which took place after the 
Byzantine empire had tome to an end, if may thus be confi¬ 
dently stated that there was a Renaissance at the end of the 
ninth century, marked not only by a turning back to the models 
of the Classical world but also by the birth of a new spirit of 
adventure and experiment. Hie re was a similar Rennfssance in 
ihe twelfth century, coincident with the birth of the new art 
in the West which we know as Romanesque* and there was a 
third Renaissance in the fourteenth century, which took place 
quite independently of what was being done in Italy, And even 
alter the fall of Greece, the Balkans, and Constantinople itself 
to the Turks around i+jo* Byzantine art persisted, and even 
if it ceased to be a great style, some very delightful work in the 
old manner still continued to be produced bv the subject 
people oF the Balkans, In Russia, which retained its indepen¬ 
dence, art of an essentially Byzantine type survived until the 
reforms of Peter the Great in the bte seventeenth century 
brought in new ideas from the West, The story of Russian art. 
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Indeed* really constitute the last chapter fn that of the 
Ryttntfnc. 

The exact rial Lire of Byzantine art tan really be only properly 
appreciated when the an itself has bfen fullv txarntntd; it 
can be mart easily de lined at the conclusion ol a book on the 
subject than at the outset. In general* ho wev er, it may be 
understood to include all the work produced in the area which 
was ruled over by the Byzantine Emperors when once the 
fusion of Classical and Eastern el eme nts liad been brought about 
by the governing action, of Christianity. The fusion was gT&duaL 
In the tilth century it was achieved in individual instances only. 
By the sixth it had progressed further, and it was wellnigli 
completed by the middle of the century as the mult of the 
encouragement of Justinian {p7~G£>. perhaps the greatest 
individual patron in the whole story of art T The climax of the 
new style was reached In his great cathedral of Saiicta Sophia, 
which vras to become not only the principal church of Christi¬ 
anity, but also the very centre of die cultured universe, It has 
survived to this day, though it was converted to the service ol 
Islam soon after the T urkish conquest of Constantinople (t+£3)- 
lt is still not only the greatest monument of Bran tine art p tut 
perhaps also the greatest monument of Christian art, Justinian, 
when he entered ft, on its completion, exclaimed in awe t 
*Glory he to God p w ho lias found me worthy to finish so great 
a work, and to excel thcc p O Solomon 1 . Solomon h s temple has 
not survived. But no other faith, no other benefactor* has ever 
been responsible for a structure that can in beauty, in spatial 
conception, or in its religious atmosphere, surpass the Church 
of the Holy Wisdom at Constantinople. But like the Faith to 
which It was dedicated* Sancla Sophia k nut very easy of conw 
prehension; it does twit attract through superficial charm; it U 
not picturesque ; It does not at first sight overawe by vastness 
<-.t proportions* Only when one knows it intimately does one 
begin to appreciate its true character: only when one takes 
Into account every balancing curve does one begin to uppre- 
date the subtlety of its architecture; only when one has stood 
m its gillcries for a considerable time does one begirt to 
appreciate the immensity of the space that it encloses* Lf it dues 
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nut attract at first, the building lingers in the memory, and ita 
appeal is infinite and eternal. In this search far infinity lies the 
great distinction between Sane fa Sophia and the Parthenon^ 
between Byzantine and Classical architecture, The Parthenon 
represents the ape* of finite perfection. Like all Byzantine art, 
Sancta Sophia has something indefinite, something unrealizable 
about it- it seeks for the infinite rather than the finite, ft Is 
perhaps this characteristic above any other that constitutes 
the lull mark of Byzantine art, anti it is that rather indefinite 
r|iialii:y that it will be my aim to try to express and describe in 
the course oi‘ this [took. 

It was, then, lo the old Byzantium that Constantine trans¬ 
ferred the seat of the Imperial court and government in 330. 
He did this in much the same way that die Turks transferred 
the capital to Ankara shortly after the First World War and 
adopted aji entirely new policy of judicious Westernization, 
And just as Ankara, a typically Turkish hill town in the middle 
of Anatolia, served as an ideal centre far the development of a 
national policy, so was Constantinople in the fourth century an 
ideal capital for an empire which comprised within its hounds 
most of the civilized Nearer East, which took as its religion a 
faith which was a! that date more firmly established in"Syria 
and Asia Minor than it was In Italy or the West, and which. In 
the spheres of economics and politics, more closely con¬ 
cerned w ith Arabia and Persia than w irh the West. 

Together with the Imperial court and the paraphernalia of 
Government, the imperial art of Rome was brought to the new 
capital, and during the next zoo years this art was developed 
and transformed to suit the demands of the changing conditions 
and of a refunded state. The manners and customs of Rome 
were, indeed* on the whole more to the fore than those of 
Greece or the Hellenistic world, Latin was still retained as 
the language of officialdom, though Greek was the tongue of 
the Street. Constmotions In massive stonework of Roman type 
were used in architecture, Portrait statues were set up as m 
Rome, and ivory carvings and metal work remained closely 
akin to what had been done in Rome. Roman law and Roman 
statecraft dominated the scene. The city of Rome itself 
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remained ^v^llntgli as important as in the prcviouf age , 1 and Ll 
was definitely more influential than the great Hellenistic cities 
of the eastern coast Lands of the Mediterranean with Alexandria 
and Antioch foremost among them. Athens, though still a 
centre of philosophical study and thought H &*ad ceased to be of 
any direct importance. The age which extended roughly from 
the time of Constantine to that of Anastasius 1 (d, f i£) 
thus predominantly Roman. Art and culture were not at this 
time Byzantine, though it was during these two centuries that 
the great fusion tliat was to produce ByTontlne art was begin¬ 
ning to take place. 

The most important personality of this age was probably 
Theodosios I, the Great {3 7?-9 i f}i administrator of ability, 
and ft builder who did much to improve the capital. It Wnis 
during Ms reign that the Olympic games were held at Con¬ 
stantinople (}p3), a number of antique monuments being 
brought to adorn the capital in honour of the occasion ; they 
remained there as part of its permanent decoration. Under his 
suectisevr Areadius there was a renewal of friendly relations 
with Sasanian Persia, for the Emperor appointed the Sasanaan 
king Yasdegird I as the guardian u! his successor Theodosios DA 
This probably indicated artistic links with the East at the same 
time. The rule of Areadius was enlightened; a university was 
established at Constantinople in 42 tcacliing being conducted 
both in Latin and in Greeks new walls were built for the 
protection of the city, 3 and other important building! were 
founded. Slightly Liter, under Zeno (474-91) *hc most out¬ 
standing event was probably a squabble between the eccle¬ 
siastical authorities in Rome and Constantinople p the first signs 
of a dispute which was to rack Christendom for many centuries 
to come, and which was finally to result in the separation o( 
the western or Roman from the eastern or Orthodox churches, 
it was during the reign of the same emperor that the Bulgarx, 
who in later days played so important a part in Byiantine 

1, Sbc hvl bef own spicule Emperun, who mini cwnjoLati) with thm ot 
iht Eut* Till 4&>- 

* + VuLlicv, JUiMfrt dt ■+ p* ill- 

y Rome fell iiJ the Gnthi in + *o, this wmintf & E™™ of t*r- 

EuOLlii power wru taken i.n CsiflsriritLncipl^. 
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history* first established themselves in the Balkans. The age wit 
brought to a close with ihe reign of Anastasius I in ji 8 . 

The second main period of By&mtine history, and the first 
age of purely Byzantine an, opened with the accession of 
Justin I, who founded a new dynwty in Use same year. The first 
pejjod had in Constantinople been one of formation, in Italy 
cine of decline, during which the Goths harried the country¬ 
wide and looted the towns. Now a return of prosperity came to 
the West, but It came to a great extent as the result of the 
progress made at Constantinople, Some 3oe vears earlier 
Byzantium l^d been no more than the child of Italy. Now the 
mb was reversed, the new capita! had become the supreme 
centre of civilization, and it was from Constantinople that there 
emanated the power that could set her tottering parent on a 
sure footing. The role of Italy as a major creative influence in 
art and culture had come to an end almost with the age of 
Constantine, and in reality it w^ not so much the old. heritage 
of Rome as the inspiration of Constantinople that w ns respon¬ 
sible for the superb buildings and mosaics set up in Rome and 
Ravenna during the fifth and sixth centuries. The rerv face 
that the print: ip.il building form remained the limber-roofed 
basilica in both these cities is proof of this, I iowever important 
the role of Rome may have been In developing the use of vault, 
arch, and dome in imperial days, the initiative bail passed From 
Italy by the fifth century, and it was in Asia Minor and Con¬ 
stantinople that the vaulted basilica and the domed structure 
saw their lull development as Christian buildings. 

In the military and political spheres the age of Justinian 
($ 1 7-^f) a remarkably prosperous otic. Italy, Dalmatia, and 
$ie%i taken by the Godis in the first age> were ail restored id 
the Empire by j j4; in jjo Justinian made conquests in Spain, 
and Founded a province Sn what b now Andalusia, which 
remained under the control of Constantinople for the next 
seventy years, 1 In the List the Persians were driven out of Asia 
Minor, and the bounds of the Empire were established as 

t, (iiul uni die ficMrlE were RJreMlr imiier IVanliih «>trfnj|, *m] tc tu Ln 
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widely as they had ever been in the day* of Lmperijil Rome (see 
Map i). In (he cultural sphere success was even more marked; 
the code of Justinian was brought into force p and it has ever 
since remained one of the world's mast famous legal systems; 
Sancta Sophia was erected as th e Cathedral of Christendom, and 
it has ever since remained one cl the world s most Important 
buildings ; an essentially Byzantine architectural style was estab¬ 
lished, and a great deal was clone both En the way of secular and 
religious construction; the first purely Byrantine mosaic 
decoration were -set up p not only In Constantinople, but over 
the whole sphere of the Empire* from Sinai to Italy; they remain 
among the fine*I ever executed. Trade flourished* and em¬ 
braced m amazingly wide field; long journeys of exploration 
were undertaken ~ the account of one of them, that oi Cosnui 
Indicoplcustes p who navigated to India, has since come io be 
recognized as one of the most important literary products of 
the age 1 ; the age was one of exploration and adventure in every 
sphere. All the resources of a seemingly limit less treasury were* 
In fact* expended nn (Jits expansion, on the development oi 
(he Empire, and on the adornment of Christian shrines and 
imperial pa bees in the capital and principal cities. 

Tlie brilliance and the vast expenditure of Justinian 1 * day 
left a difficult situation to his successors. It was a task beyond 
the abilities of mont of them, and It was made even more diffi- 
cult by the rising power and energy of the Lombards and 
Franks in the West and of the Sasanian Persians, and later of 
the Ambs* In the East. In 57a the Lombards invaded Italy ; joiin 
alter Slavs began to penetrate into the Balkans and Greece, and 
the physical type of many of the inhabitant of Greece to-day 
serves as proof of the depths to which this penetration reached, 
la 611 the Persians conquered Syria and took the True Crass 
away with them to Ctcsiphon. These losses were soon alter- 
wmrxls nude good to a greater or lesser extent, and Heradius, 
founder of the Heraclean dynasty not only defeated 

the Goths En 62fe* but also reconquered all the territories that 
had been lost in the East, A more serious foe, however, soon 
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nullified hh victories, for the Arabs, spurred on by the militant 
frith of Islam, conquered Erst die Persian* amd then the Byzan¬ 
tine province* of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, The first Islamli: 
capital was established at Damascus in 6J4, 1 

About a century Liter the dynasty which had supported ill 
these reverses bravely p if not gloriously, came to an end, and 
with the death of Theodosios III in 717 an age which w as one 
of the molt eventful of all Byzantine history was brought to a 
close. It Is an age which Is probably most familiar through Us 
wrao; in the sphere of culture and art it is less clearly distin¬ 
guished from that of Justinian. Yet craftsmen and artists of the 
very first rank were still to be found, and the superb mosaics 
in St Demetrius at SaJcmka, in the Dome of the Rock it 
Jerusalem and in the Great Mosque at Damascus, though in 
the two latter caves executed for Islamic patrons, may be 
classed as Byzantine monuments, attesting the importance of 
the age in the world of art. 

For the next century anti a half the Empire was under the 
control first of the lsaurkn, then of the Amorim, dynasties. 
It was a period of considerable interest in religious history, for 
the rulers of thsc dvn.utips forbad the indusion of any hgural 
works ol art in the decoration of churches, and from 707 imil! 
S4J mosaics and paintings, anyhow In the capEfcd, were 
restricted to formal compositions or symbols like the cross,* 
Numerous earlier monuments which depicted Christ, the 
Virgin, mi nts t or religious scenes were destroyed, while any 
new church decoration was strictly confined to non -rep rc- 
sejtfatlonal subject matter. In secular art, on the other hand, 
representation of the human form was still permitted, and it 
h™ been suggested that artists who would normally have worked 
for the church turned rather to secular work, in any case at the 
loginning of the period, and that what they did in the decora- 
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tion of houses and palaces played an important part in keeping 
alive the old Hellenistic: and Classical traditions. There Is, how¬ 
ever, little evidence to support this theory. It would seem* 
rather, that many of the artists fled to the West, where they 
were employed on paintings and mosaics at Rome and else¬ 
where! and that the rebirth oF the Hellenistic spirit after the 
dose of iconodasm was due to a conscious revival of the 
old themes and ideas! rather than to the fact that they had 
been kept alive in secular art in the intermediate period. There 
is p in lact, little evidence to show that secular art was any more 
important during the iconoclast age titan was religion* art* The 
emperors ot the period came from the East; their tastes svere 
austere, their outlook narrow h and if they proscribed aft in 
one sphere, there is every reason to believe that they failed 
equally to sponsor it in the other* 

The ideas directly underlying the iconoclast movement have 
been variously interpreted by different authorities. Some re¬ 
gard the movement as directed primarily against the growing 
power of tile monasteries, an attempt at a general dissolution 
of the monasteries being screened under a popular cry o! 
artistic impropriety. Others, most notably Brtilier, distin¬ 
guish two main aspect* of the movement, the question of image 
worship, which had undoubtedly become a danger owing to 
the tremendous reverence accorded to the painted representa¬ 
tion of tlie divine or saintly form, and that of the legitimacy of 
religious art, which had been brought to the fore by the 
teaching of Islam. According to m old eastern legend ^ which 
had been adopted by Islam, the artist would be required to 
give life at the day of judgement to the figures he had painted 
on earth, and it H likely that this idea had penetrated to the 
Byzantine world it this time along with a good many other 
eastern idea*. Indeed, perhaps the merit important characteris¬ 
tic of the movemcnl p from the point of view of art, is it* 
eastern character^ the iconoclast emperors all being ol eastern 
origin, white the army, on which they depended for support, 
was principally drawn from the eastern provinces. When we 
remember the purely non-rcpresentational character which the 
religious art of Islam assumed at much the same period, the 
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strength of the movement In l hc Byzantine world need lordly 
surprise us, and there seems every reason to attribute it to an 
underlying feeling which was both powerful and urmcral all 
over Hither Asia at the time. 

In the political sphere the early days of luurhn rule were 
marked by wan with the Arabs, In 718 Leo ||] succeeded in 
driving them out of Asia Minor - even front the very walls of 
Constantinople — and though frontier skirmishes continued, 
the Moslems were left powerless to undertake any very serious 
attack for a century or more. Soon after the commencement 
of Amorian rale (Slo), however, these skirmishes began to 
assume a more imposing character, and the attacks of the 
Arabs met w ith some success, especially at sea. in the reign of 
Michael H -5) the Byzantines thus lost Crete, and Sicily 
fell soon after. Nearer home the most serious threat was Irom 
a different source, for the Slavs moved against Byzantium, and 
in It 3 the Bulgar king Krntn penetrated right to the wails of 
Constantinople. But his successor concluded a thirty yean" 
peace, and in 864 Boris, king of the hut gars was baptized, and 
Christianity became the ofHcial religion of his country. More 
formidable than the Bulgars, however, were tite Slavs of Russia, 
who made a first advance in S60. Yet here again Christianity 
triumphed, and slightly more than a hundred yean later the 
Orthodox laitli was adopted ** the state religion by Vladimir, 
and Kiev became one of the most important outposts of Bvzan- 
tlnc art and culture. Until the revolution of 1917, religious 
art in Russia remained faithful to the Byzantine tradition, and 
even to-day, in spite of the absence of political support the 
Byzantine heritage still lives. ‘ W * 

This age, which saw such wide-sweeping events along the 
eastern fringes of the Mediterranean and in the area to the 
north, experienced well nigh equally important developments 
in the West. Most important was the rise of a new culture in 
northern France and western Germany, the Carolingfcm 
marked by the coronation at Rome of Charlemagne as Emperor 
of the West in 800, Though at a later age this event became 
dearly marked as a breaking point in the history of the western 
world as a whole, its effect at the rime was probably not very 
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cotislderible, and it no doubt left the trend of life and thought 
at Constantinople but little affected. In the political trfw* w* 
Fmpirc had been set on a sun basis by the strategical sL.U 
the haurun rnlcrs; in the realm of art the West was to look 
to the East, rattier than rice vena, and for many years to come 
France, Germany, and even Italy were to bom>w from Bj^an- 
tium, even if their rulers were independent and their Bishop* 
accepted allegiance to Rome rather than to the Patriarch at 

' The pericwJ from the end of iconoclasm (34 h) ™td the Latin 
conquest of Consuntinople (Uo+> may, horn the point of new 
of the historv of art, be regarded as a single unit, for though 
there was naturally a vast deal of change and evolution in these 
j6o years, the period was marked by no Hidden variation. It » 
Usually known as the Second Golden Age though some 
authorities prefer to restrict this tenn to the later ninth, the 
tenth, and tire eleventh centuries only. Historically however 
the aue mav be subdivided into two main periods, those oT the 
Mac&nian dynasty (^7-1^6) and the Comna* dynasty 
n e 3.-i.30. The whole age was cm- of considerable intern .1 
prosperity. Vast rid.es were at the disposal of the ndenj bfc 
was lived at a level of high luxury'; palaces were built and 
decorated with the finest materials; churches were endowe-i 
with the richest of treasures. The. most superb textiles, t e 
most delicately carved Ivories, the finest enamels, the most 
sumptuous metal-work, the brightest and most examsite 
mosaics, both on a large and on a minute scale, were produced. 
It b to this age that we owe nearly all the finest decorations 
md individual works oFan that have come down to us, and 
which sene to illustrate for us the most typical specimens 0! 

^'Thc Macttlonian rulers were, however, not only great art 
patrons During their rule the bounds of die Empire were 
extended very considerably over the whole new fcwt (see 
Man 1). Thus during the reign of Romanos H C** ,e 

and Cyprus were recaptured; in 969 Antioch was retaken Irani 
Ute Moslems; under Basil II (976-10?f) Armenia and parts ot 
the Caucasus wen conquered, thus bringing the Empire Into 
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close touch with Persia and the East. But the main activities of 
this remarkable emperor were concentrated on suppressing the 
growing power of the Bulgarians* a task which he accomplished 
with such energy that he was given the nickname of Bulgaro- 
clones or Bulgarslaycr. The first Bulgarian Empire, which 
had been founded about £oo* was brought to an end by BasSTs 
victories in loiB, A Christian power since S6+, Bulgaria had 
naturally Icami a great deal from Byzantium, and her culture 
was necessarily an offshoot of that of Constantinople. After 
Basil's victories this link became even more secure, for the 
Lind became a Bvzantinc province p and Constantinopolitan cul¬ 
ture penetrated with renewed vigour. Bulgarian art was, in fact 
more closely affected by Constantinople than was the art of 
many of the numerous portions of the empire which never 
enjoyed national independence, such as Anatolia. 

With the death of Basil II the period of territorial eKpansiDn 
came to an end, and reverses were suffered in the East owing 
lo the arrival on die field of a new power in the form of the 
Seljuk Turks. The Scljuks, a tribe of Central Asian origin* 
established thdr rule so Persia in the eleventh century and 
conquered Armenia about the wme time. In toy i their leader. 
Alp Aodan, secured a decisive victory over the Byzantines at 
Manzikcrr* and from that time omvards their power increased 
in western Asia; by the twelfth century Asia Minor was parti¬ 
tioned between them and the Byzantines, in the West, again* 
m spite of an Increase in Byzantine influence in south Italy A the 
eleventh century was in the main marked by reverses. The 
republic of St Mark had by now established its independence at 
Venice, and the Normam, who had adopted the local Byzan¬ 
tine culture of Calabria and Sicily, had already become so 
powerful that the Byzantine Emperor bad to seek the aid of 
Venice against them* which was granted in return for com¬ 
mercial privileges. In 11 \o the Norman, Roger II, was crowned 
at Palermo 13 king of Sicily and southern Italy, iic shortly 
afterwards seized an opportunity to attack Greece, an event of 

t . A number gf Qrcrk dnuihtW fuuuJcJ in ibr region of Kiri in the 
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some importance: in the history of art, for he took back with 
him weavers, and established the $Uk-weaving industry In Sicily 
on a targe scale. The products of the Sicilian looms remained 
definitely Byzantine in type* and it is to-day by no means easy 
to distinguish tliL‘m from works which weft produced at Con¬ 
stantinople or elsewhere in the Byzantine area. Though the 
Normans of Sicily were frequently at war with Byzantium, 
peaceable relations also existed* and it was lo Constantinople 
that they turned for help in the decoration of the great 
churches that they founded at Cefalu, Palermo, and Mon reals , 
the mosaics of which were to a great extent the work of Creek 
masters hired from Constantinople. 

With central and northern Italy temporal relations were on 
the whole less strained* In that the area was not at war wriih the 
Byzantine world, but at the same time cultural relation* were 
less close, for art there had begun lo develop along distinctive 
lines of its own. and there was less desire to turn to the 
Byzantine world for inspiration and technical assistance. The 
absence of contact was also probably accentuated by the state 
of affairs in the religious sphe re* lor in io£4 the final separation 
of the Eastern and Western churches took place* and It was 
actually from this date that the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
faiths developed along diverse paths, though In actual fact the 
separation had been immanent for some centuries* 

With France and Germany there were still important con¬ 
tacts, and tlie whole basis of Ottoman art owed a great debt to 
Byzantine Influence, a* did that of Saxon England further to die 
West, Relationship* between the two areas were especially 
dose under the Cumncncs, and western travellers visited the 
hast In small numbers as pilgrims and in larger bodies as mem¬ 
bers of crusading expedi lions. From the B™n line point of view 
the crusades were almost as much of a menace as the Islamic 
enemy himself* but Alexios I (ioSi—iit8 ) dealt with the 
menace of the first crusade with considerable diplomatic skill, 
and he took advantage of crusading victories to increase his own 
domuiiatu without subjecting die Byzantine troops to any 
great risks. But the crusaders regarded him a* little less than 
an open enemy, and it was only with difficulty that friendly 
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relations were maintained. The most serious hone of conten¬ 
tion was without doubt the city of Antioch, a prize sought by the 
western wamors f by the Byzancfnei, and by the Moslems 

alike. 

This hostile attitude towards the Byzantines was not For¬ 
gotten anti with die second cmsacie the cupidity of the Greeks 
was worked up as a wir-cry to mask the greater cupidity t-f 
die French, The failure of die crusade was ascribed to the 
treachery of the Emperor Manuel ], and Roger 11 , the Norman 
king of Sicily! attempted to exploit western exasperation la 
abet his own design* on Greece and the Balkans, He planned 
a European coalition headed by France and the Papacy, at a 
time when both Hungary and Serbia were at war with Byzan¬ 
tium. Fortunately for Manuel* Conrad IH the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many remained aloof. Had he too thrown in his support* it 
U possible that the Latin conquest of Constantinople would 
have taken pbee half a century earlier ilun St did. Rogers 
daring design however came to nothing, and Byzantium* 
though not out of danger, vras reprieved for a time, since 
Mure had a discouraging effect on crusading enthusiasm. 

Encouraged perhaps by the absence of western armies 
Manuel (i 143-fiQ) thought himself strong enough to attempt 
expansion on his own; he took Antioch in it 59, But in 117O 
his army was routed by the Sdjuki at Myriadephafum* and in 
the opinion of Vasiltev, Maimd's failures at this juncture set 
in train the decline which even the zealous reforms of his 
successor Andratiicos 1 were not able to cheek. Manuel was 
equally unsuccessful in the West, for Frederick Rirbirossa 
proved a most serious enemy, and succeeded in checking 
Manuel's efforts to regain influence in Italy. Again in the Bal- 
k±m the Byzantines were unsuccessful, fur shortly after 
Manners death the Bulgars succeeded in establishing In 1 B 

3 second independent Bulgarian empire, with a capital at 
Tirnovo, In the same year Salonika was looted by the Normans 
of Sicily, Yet in spite uf all these reverses in the political 
sphere, Byzantine art continued to Itauridi; the twelfth cen- 
tury was a period of great productive energy, am! at the same 
tirtiCp of expansion, and one need do no more than mention die 
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mosaics ol SEcily, Venice, or Kiev to Indicate- at the same time 
tin* quality and the geographical expansion of the Style. 

But still* events were moving last towards a climax. In 11&7 
Sabdin defeated the amy of the Latin kingdom in Palestine and 
retook Jerusalem, thus nccaslonhig a popular outcry in the 
West, which was responsible for the bunching of the third 
crusade. There was Little to show in the Holy Lind for the 
fierce battles and heavy losses of three ycaiv campaigning, till 
Richard l qf England seized the Byzantine province of Cyprus; 
in 1192 the Lusi^nan kingdom was founded there. If the lailure 
to retake Jerusalem incited the religious to further effort, 
Richard's conquest of Cyprus served to encourage more 
materia! desires; it showed in fact that Byzantine territories 
offered a far more acceptable prey than the Moslem lands, and 
the fourth crusade, leaving the sacred dtics of Palestine to the 
protection of fate, turned all its energies and resources to the 
conquest of Constantinople. If! H44 blow fell* and die 
richest city in the world was subjected to one of the most 
extensive sacks of history. A Latin dynasty set up its rule Id the 
city; Salon lea became a second but minor Latin kingdom, and 
tiie members of the Greek ruling house established themselves 
as beat they could in I'-pirus, at Trebizond, and at Nicaea* 

Of the three minor Greek empires that w ere founded as a 
result of the Latin conquest of Constantinople that of Epirus 
was short-lived; that of Trebiaond survived without interrup¬ 
tion till 1461 T though it was of purely local significance; that 
of Nicjej showed in die most striking manner those remark¬ 
able power* of recovery so characteristic of the Greeks. 
Theodore Lascaris, the first Emperor of Nicaca, was a man of 
the strongest character, and lie established his empire un a sure 
and sound footing* His work was carried on by his successor, 
John 111 Vatattes, who was able to reconquer much of Mace¬ 
donia, including Salomes, which felt to him in 1146. in 11^4 
Michael PalaeoIogOS assumed control, and was crowned in 
1253, Entering into a treaty with the Genoese, who had by 
i now challenged the Venetians as the principal trading power in 
the Mediterranean, he captured Constantinople in uSi, and 
reinstated the Empire, at the same time doing all that was in 
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his power as the head of a somewhat nitric ted empire to 
patronise art, literature, and culture. Tin se had been zealous lv 
maintained on the old basis throughout the period of exile at 
Nicaej, There is, indeed, region to believe that die Ntcaean 
age was important in the history of art, for few of the finer 
traditions of the great middle period of Byzantine art seem to 
have been lost, while certain new elements were introduced 
which served to revivify culture. Most notable of these wai 
the introduction in literature of such new forms as fiction and 
lyric poetry. 

Tht history of the Palaeologue age at Constant maple (i 261- 
i+n) w bu * extremely romantic. The empire was reduced 
to little more than Constantinople, Salonica, and the lands 
Immediately bordering the Marmora* together with a few 
islands in the Aegean ; towards the end die once proud capital 
was ruling little more territory than could be seen from its 
own wails. The days of the great emperors had passed* the 
imperial palaces were either in ruins or little better furnished 
than the poorer houses of the past; the lavish imperial patrons, 
with an immensely rich treasury behind them, were no more 
Religious edifices were now the property of the people as much 
as of the Emperor, and the finest ol them were now set up in 
the smaller towns and villages rather than in die capita!, The 
sumptuous treasures of Macedonian and Comncne times had 
mostly been carried off as loot by the Latins, and the state was 
now much too impoverished to attempt to replace them* Such 
things had to depend on individual generosity rather than 
imperial patronage. i'ottciy supplanted vessel* of gold and 
silver* painted decoration! to a great extent rep laced mosaics 
on the walls, panel paintings served instead of precion*enamels; 
wqrtcs of art. In fact, had lo depend on their own intrinsic 
merits, without the added enhancement of fine or precious 
material. Yet the old ceremony, the old grandeur, survived 1 
and records exist which show that the vast proportion* of the 
court were to a great extent retained. The Emperor, though 
impoverished, was unable to live on an economic scale, and 
seemed incapable of reducing an expenditure which he was no 
longer in a position to maintain. 
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| Historically the roost important feature of this age was the 
gradual advance of the Turks from the East. The advance had 
begun at least two centuries before, bet it was now accelerated, 
firstly by the westward pressure exerted on the Turks them¬ 
selves by the Mongols, who were pushing outwards from 
Central Asia (Hulagu sacked Baghdad in tsyB}, and secondly 
by the rise to power of a young and energetic tribe, the Otto¬ 
man, which gradually acquired power from the older Seljuk 
dynasty in Asia Minor. The advance of the Turks was also 
assisted by the state of affairs in the Balkans, where Byzantine 
bower was again threatened. Under the Leadership of Stephen 
Nemanja (11*9-96) the Serbians had succeeded in establishing 
an independent state, which reached the height of its pros- 
, perity under Stephen Dushau (l Jlt-if). Dushan. alter con¬ 
quering all the western parts of the Balkans, even set out to 
try to capture Constantinople, hut he died before reaching the 
city, and with his death the Serbian empire crumbled. But its 
rise had considerably weakened the Byzantines, am) with its 
fall a strong bulwark, which might have helped to resist the 
Moslems, was Itself removed. This enabled the Ottoman sultan 
Murad to establish his capital at Adrianopk, and in 1189 he and 
his son Bayazid utterly routed what remained of the Serbian 
power at the battle of Kossora. Thus the greater part of Mace¬ 
donia fell to the Turks. In 1 39 J Bulgaria experienced the same 
Cite, for first Tirnovo fell, and then the rest of the country. 
In 1396 the Turks also defeated a Franko-Hungarian crusade 
which had been assembled to resist the menace of their advance 
at the battle of Nicopolis. Itl t+ll they laid siege to Constan¬ 
tinople. Serbia, Bulgaria, and other states had fallen before 
hesc new invaders from the East. Lul the Byzantine was stiU a 
temcr foe, and the first Moslem attack was repulsed. 

But In 1+30 Salonica was captured, and great advances were 
ide westwards, a Christian league of defence, with Hungary 
the leading power, being defeated at Varna in 1 444 - Prac- 
ieally all the Balkans were now in Turkish hands, with the 
reception of the great bastion of Constantinople, Mohammad 11 , 
sUo had by now succeeded to the Sultanate, was consequently 
ble to concentrate all his energies on the capture of that great 
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prise. For ten years the preparations went forward, til! finally 
the great attack was launched in 144 3, and the city fell after a 
defence which is One of the epic* of history- With it the great 
empire, which had ruled eastern Christendom for more than a 
thousand years, came to attend. Athens fell in 14*6, Trcbizond 
in 1461, and all Greece soon after. Only in Rumania and in 
the powerful Slavonic Male of Russia was Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity Iclt as the oili.Tial religion of an independent state. Vet 
the Christian lajth of the minorities in Turkish lands remained, 
and it was an important factor which upheld Byzantine culture 
wellnigh down to the present day. Though it mav be that little 
great art was produced after the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, a great deal of minor work of definite quality must 
nevertheless be assigned to the Christian minorities through¬ 
out the Balkans. And the yen'' considerable debts that the Turks 
themselves were soon to owe to tlmir Byzantine predecessors 
must also not be Forgotten. Just as, at the very outset of Islamic 
history, the Omayyads of Syria lud founded dicir art and cul¬ 
ture on that of an old Byzantine province, so the Turks, at 
the apogee of Islamic power, culled a very great deal from the 
|\ttaec>login heritage. 

So ends the history. Vet in the story of art this last age is 
Lttlc less inglorious than the epic of Constantinople’s deface. 
Hie Byzantine Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies is a fact which can no longer ire disputed, and modem 
research has shown that the revival that painting experienced 
at that time was paralleled to some extent in literature and 
philosophy, and, though the Greek world of this age never 
produced a Dame, it has been suggested that the writers might 
have progressed wellnigh as far had not the Moslem conquest 
put a stop to their work, 1 That they did produce the equivalents 
of a Giotto or a Duccio is, however, shown by a number of 
pointed churches in Macedonia, at Mistra in the Peloponnew. 
and at Constantinople itself. Indeed, the importance of the 
revival in painting can hardly he exaggerated, and it is with the 
wall paintings of the fourteenth century and the panels of the 

<• fer (hr importance ef Lj|« Ftyrantinr literature vt V**|W „ 
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fifteenth and sixteenth that the studies of many writer* on 
liv:/Jintinc an have fn ntcfcrit years primarily been occupied. 
Yet the character of these paintings is still little known, for 
something of the old prejudice against Later Byxantine art still 
lingers, and the ermneous belief that it was no more dun a 
pate reflexion, at second h-ind* of what wis bring done hi 
Italy* is still to some extent prevalent. 

JlBLlOflUAfUT 

! The best and most recent history h that of Visilicv, Hlituiw de i'Emplra 
Farts, 1932+ i voli. The American edition^ published two 
vrirt liter, h not as complect, References to fuller works, and 
deTJiled bibliographies of special periods m given there. On a 
smaller fKjJe S. Rundnun'i Landmi, *513, is 

naost useful, ami Robert tJ>ron , i rhe Byzantine iicAimiBefii, London, 
(929, is extremely stimulating. The most satiafactof y smaller book is 
probably Bavnei's The B/zzmlne Empire^ in the Horne University 
Library Series, There fa also a U«fLil eudmfl In Tkr 
1 Mediaeval Hltieij* rv. A more recent book, Oxford^ 194** 

edited by Biyn« and Mo®, contains a short historical tiuvey, is well 
u useful chapters on OrtWo’i Christ Lin it j + ^Onastjciim, and kindred 
I subjects. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF 
BYZANTINE CULTURE 

The importance of Constantinople, first in the development, 
and subsequently as die main centre of Byzantine art cannot be 
exaggerated| and this importance is to be attributed not only 
to the fact that Constantinople wa* the capital, but also to its 
geographical situation. A glance at a map will serve to throw 
ibis into perspective. The city stands on a promontory, at the 
very eastern extremity of Europe* and on the only direct sea 
route between Russia and the Black Sea to the north and 
Greece, Syria, Italy, Egypt, and all the rich and powerful area 
of the Mediterranean to die south. To the west stretches a 
brood peninsula of low hills, which present no very considerable 
harriers until the high mountains of Bulgaria arc reached; and 
even here the valley of the Maritsa oilers a clear route inland 
From the Mediterranean for some sod miles. Nowadays this is 
a somewhat desolate region, mainly os a result of the political 
situation; in Byzantine times it was a good deal more pros- 
perous, as the ruins and sites testify; at a still earlier date it was 
even more intensively inhabited, if the numerous burial mounds 
of the last centuries before Christ that dot the area con bo taken 
*5 an indication. 

More Important than the land From the point of view of 
communication, however, were probably the sea routes, to 
the south by way of die Marmora and its various pom and 
cities, to Salonica and Greece, and to the north by way of the 
coast of the Black Sea to Burgas and the maritime provinces of 
Bulgaria. These two regions, so far as art is concerned, appear 
to have bcfJi more closely linked with Constantinople than any 
other area. The links will be discussed os they arise; here it 
may be noted that Sd amici was, throughout the Byzantine 
period, the second city of the Empire, anil that her art was 
we I high identical with that of the capital, while in Bulgaria* 
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both in the interior and on t he coast, wc find a scries of Vfciy 
impnrtanr buildings and wail paintings which are closely allied 
to those of Constantinople; and it may be noted tint Con- 
* Htantinople on the one hand and the Bulgarian town* of 
Patldna, Prabv p and e be where, have been the main centres of 
discovery of the finest types of Byzantine pottery. 

To the East Constantinople is closely linked with the coastal 
^ fringe of Asia Minor, the city being in reality as much a part of 
l\sia iks of Europe. But the links are here again closest with the 
oasdi fringe rather tlian with the interior, for once more 
ommumcaE ion by sea plaved a more viral rule than communi¬ 
cation by land. Indeed, it as essential. So far as art is concerned, 
to make a distinction between the coastal belt of Asia Minor, 
where stand the mins of the great Greek and He holistic cities 
1 like Troy, Pergamon, Fricne, or Ephesus, and the plateau of 
Anatolia, a vast plateau which gradually rues east wards p until 
he mountains of Armenia are reached. And this is the highest 
■*nd most severe region of western Asia, i!k parses to north and 
ast being under snow for a good eight month* of every year, 
while even those to the south are not easily practicable ih 
winter. Thus trade between Constantinople anti the lands of 
the east, notably Persia and Mesopotamia, was probably more 
easily carried on by way of the sea route to Syria and the river 
valley of the Euphrates tlian it was along the more direct route 
across Asia Minor. An alternative route, by way of the southern 
coast of the Black Sea to Trcbizond, and thence overland, %vas 
used however for trade w ith Persia. The coastal fringe of the 
Black Sea, though generally speaking narrow, was again cut off 
from the hinterland, and Its natural links were by sea with. 
Constantinople on the one hand and Trcbizond on the other, 
rather than with the Anatolian plateau to the south. 

Thus, though the artistic influence of Constantinople was 
quite extern™ along the coastal fringes of the Black Sea and 
the Aegean, they were not much exercised on the central 
pfcttoau of Anatolia, Here the current seems to have run rather 
I in an opposite direction, the plateau being shaped rather like 
k funnel, with its narrow end at Constantinople, and Its wider 
WLnd extended along the front]era of Persia and Mesopotamia, 
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Anything introduced into the open end tended to converge on 
the ConstanrinopoUfon comer, and in Byzantine* just as in 
Classical and pre-Classkal times, a continuous pressure was 
exercised In this way. EaHy wavea of migration, driven forward 
bv some impulse from Asia, pressed across Anatolia, crossed 
either by the Bosphorus or the Hellespont, and exercised a 
wide-sweeping effect on Macedonia■ later waves, though 
bottled up tor a time in Anatolia by the concentration of Elian* 
tioe power at Constantinople, erentmllv crossed in just the 
Mme way. And in the sphere of art a great deal of influence 
apparently travelled along the some.mute, though tike the 
liter waves of invaders, Constantinople fora time afforded a 
bastion , and the stream was defected by it p so that Greece in 
ihr south and the Balkans further to the north were more 
closely linked with Anatolia thin was Constantinople itself, 
Gabriel Millet has shown how Important these links between 
Greece and Anatolia were in the sphere of architecture, 1 but 
the Anatolian contribution to the development of other arts 
In the Byzantine world as a whole and In Greece in particular 
yet remains to be studied. 

In the last centuries before Christ the Focus of culture was 
moving gradually westwards and northwards. Greece had sup¬ 
planted Mesopotamia„ Persia, and Egypt; Rome had supplanted 
Greece, and a new and more element continent, Europe, was, 
from early Christian limes, to supplant the old continent of 
Atfia as a centre of the development of culture. Vet the old 
eastern world had by no means lost all l%s importance, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and the other line cities of the Aegean were still 
of great size and wealth, and were vital centres of art and 
culture, w hich could not be disregarded. If it was inevitable, 
as a result of the unwritten laws of cultural change, that some 
new centre had to supplant Rlome, it was still essential, os a 
result of the more tangible laws of economics and sociology 
that this new centre should remain in contact with these great 
east Mediterranean cities. And Constantinople, with its etplible 
climate, its superb situation, its rich hinterland, and Its \p ? np 
easy sea-routes seemed to answer every demand. When Con- 

I. I'tcvif grttq ur dam I'nff^pw Pirfi, tfl$ w 
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siantinc transferred his capital to tlic shores of the Golden Horn 
he chose a site which had all the economic advantages of a 
great trading city like Antioch, without any of the disadvan¬ 
tages accruing to its essentially Asiatic character- His new capl&l 
was so placed that it could make Itself mistress of the East 
without, losing contact with the West; it could stand aloof* 
yet at the same time main Lain contact ; It could open wide its 
gates to the East T and at the same time retain Its European 
character. And if Constantinople was preferable to Antioch, U 
was still more preferable to the other cities. Alexandria thus 
by Isolated, on the fringe of the Empire; the site of Ephesus 
offered no outstanding geographical advantages; N1 CO media, 
which had been preferred by Diocletian, was nevertheless 
essentially provincial; Athens was too much a stronghold of 
□Id ideas. Nor was there any other city so admirably placed 
from the strategic point of view* as centre oj i great Empire 
whose territory extended as far to the East ai it did eo the West, 
nor as admirably placed from the tactical point of view, with 
water on two sides of a great triangle f so that only a third oi 
the city’s periphery had to he defended against a threat of 
attack from the bnd + Indeed* the mightiness of the role tliai 
Constantinople played as bulwark of the West and apex of the 
East for so many ctfiturta was in no small degree the result of 
its geographical situation. 

The distribution of the other great cities of the Empire 
serves to bring out the essentially maritime basis of its structure 
to which reference has already been imde T In the south there 
wax Egypt, lost to die Moslems in the seventh century, though 
until then of very considerable importance. It liad been the 
granary of Rome, and it remained a great commercial centre 
until the decline of the Empire after Justinian; the role that Its 
principal city* Alexandria* was to play in the formation of 
hyxamine art was outstanding. In the north, almost equally far 
removed, were the colonies of the Chersonese on the north 
coasts of the Black Sea. They too were important commer¬ 
cially , though os a centre of a trade which was primarily In 
luxuries like furs their role was less vital. lit the West, again* 
the greater part of Italy was of iho first importance in early 
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rim«; and even at a later date Sicily and Venice wem never 
concretely cut off. Of the role of Ravenna « a province of 
Byzantine art a great deal will Have to he said, an d in medieval 
times southern Italy was wdlnigh equally important, though 
™ character vm more provincial. Finally the island 0 { 
Aegean must be noted, for though much of their art was pro¬ 
vincial m character it w* not always so, as the magnificent 
mosaics of the Nta Mom on Chios serve to prove. 

It is impossible in a short survey to speak individually of 
every city, hut a few additional outstanding names may he mefl- 
tioncd Thus in early time* the holy cities, Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem especially, were not only of religious significance 
hut were also important m the sphere of art, brcW endowed 
with magnificent churches by Constantine and his successor, 

, j mor f ' lou ™tonS northern Syria, and though it U 
to-day a desert as the result of desiccation, whole towns of 
magnificent stone-built architecture still survive there to 
att«t the former importance of the region, though they arc 
o<hy deserted and uninhabited. The cities of the Meiopo- 
finnan fnnge, fcdessa. Urfa. Nfeibin, and other, of Wr !3. 
Iicance. were perhaps more important as Frontier posts than as 

ihT^T th ^ ^ n “ y hf ^ whsl **“ <% <™n* to explore 

them, they will prove to he of considerable interest; if riot a, 

thing of die prosperity and culture of this'great city, and 
flourished along with it until die Moslem coWsts of the 
se^entliam) lallowiDg centuries, ^ 

A. already stated, the role of Asia Minor was twofold and 

ff isdie TT ^ distinguished f« m tflc u ' ktld 

ti the towns of dm former that wo know best, and to their 

™ *** “ civilization devl^ 

B?™dn A ? la ’ t perfufri ™ We ini P°*am in Sd‘ 

- tine times dun die more famous Greek cities like P-r 

gam on or Prime. But the towns of the upland dioutth 

«.«=w™*,,,, *, „" b " 

Kiiisse, or Thousand and One Churches. may br noted ^ 
the many. There were perhaps not as many « , thoj 
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churches there, but the ruin* of a very Urge number survive, 
and tbey serve to attest the vital role that the whole of the 
region played in die story of architecture. Its part in the story 
of painting was no less cofiiEJtfiblej and the piloted caves of 
Uttnot or the rock-rut churchy of Cappadocia are not only 
rctremefy interesting in themselves, but are also important 
because of the influence that the monastic an of the poor 
communities of the region exercised on the development of 
painting in mote prosperous areas all over Greece and the 
Balkans p and even, probably, in the capital itself. Nor can such 
towns as Nicata and Nicomedia be passed without mciitton T 
for they were a good deal more important in Ut<=r Byzantine 
limes titan they were in Roman days; U is only necessary to 
remember that the former was the centre in which the Nicenc 
creed was composed. Of the towns of the Black Sea coastp 
Trebizond was certainly the most outstanding, first as the main 
station on the northern trade route to the East, and later as the 
capital of a small independent Empire which was to outlive 
Constantinople itself as an independent Christian power. 

In Europe the most important city of pure Ryzanl in c culture, 
both in early and in law times, was undoubtedly Salonlea; 
it still remains one of the richest centres where Byzantine 
architecture and rr-n isaics can be studied. Elsewhere in Greece 
the most active centres of architectural development and of 
artistic production were probably the monasteries rather than 
the cities; Hutios Lukas, near Delphi, Megaspelriun in the 
Peloponnesus, and above all, the peninsula, of Mount Athos, 
wxre thus all outstanding, and Athos remains to this day the 
one surviving stronghold of Byzantine culture and Byzantine 
life, alike unaffected by Modem domination and Western 
progress- 

The area that now composts the Balkans comes onto the 
scene at a comparatively late date, but both in Bulgaria and in 
what Is now Yugoslavia there arc important remains, more 
c-ipcctiilEy in the w ay of architecture an d painting. Mesembn*, 
Timovo, Pres lav, and Sofia in the former country may all be 
noted; all were considerable towns, and all were centres of art 
and culture, whether the country was at the time inde[ieiidejit 
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or whether it was under Byzantine rule, in Yugoslavia, on the 
other hand, it was primarily in the monasteries that the best 
work was done, ant] there are a considerable number of them 
that survive, dating from the twelfth century onwards; they 
Contain both churches and wall paintings of the very highest 
quality. 

Finally a word must be said of Italy, for in early times 
Ravenna, and to some extent Runic, and in later times Sidly 
and Venice and its region were the centre* of a more or lew 
completely Byzantine culture and art. The early mosaics and 
paintings of Rome arc thus probably as much Bvzaniine as were 
those produced in the East, and them is reason to believe that 
in Iconoclast times artists who lied from Constantinople be¬ 
cause of the ban on figural art were given commissions to work 
there by some of the Ropes; many of the mosaics of the late eighth 
and ninth centuries which exist in Rome are thus markedly 
Byzantine in style, notably those in the chapel of St Zeno in 
Sta Prassede. Ravenna was virtually a Byzantine city, there were 
Byzantine mosaics in Milan, and numerous other towns were 
centres of more casual Byzantine Influence, for example 
Monte Cassino in the south, The close relationship to Byzantine 
art til Benedictine painting, as practised for example at St 
Angelo in Formis near Capua, must also be noted. Similar 
inlluenees extended into northern Italy and France, but they 
have little significance from the geographical point of view, ' 
A few additional factors of a geographical character which 
may also hare exercised an influence on artistic developments 
of one sort or another may also be noted. In architecture, for 
instance, there were two main methods of construction, in 
brick and in stone. Stone was in general procurable m ’the 
highlands, but it was not by any means always of the same 
quality, and brick was quite often employed in preference to it 
even in stone-producing areas, either because the stone wai 
too poor to provide the finish required by the architects, or 
because the architect came from elsewhere and preferred to 
build in a material which he knew, it is thus the poorer build¬ 
ings that arc most affected by locality in this respect - only a 
rich patron could afford to bring his architect and his material 
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from elsewhere. But even so, brick building* in the uplands 
of Aia(o 1 u arc few and far between, and In Syria anti Armenia 
brick was never used at all. In Constantinople the case was 
somewhat different, for there brick and stone were very Fre¬ 
quently used together, a number of courses of brick alternating 
with a number of courses of stone in the same will, Basica y 
the distinction is primarily a geographical one, but it is nor 
very rigid, and it is perhaps safer to say that stone was most 
favoured in early times and brick in later ones. _ 

Another interesting factor is that of the influence exercised 
on sculpture bv the character of the material available. Thus 
the soft limestone of the Nile valley which was lwbitually used 
by die Copts Favoured, and perhaps even helped to bring into 
Leins, dial rather florid, loose style which became characteris¬ 
tic of Coptic work, hrst in stone and later in ivory, while the 
brilliant, rather soapy marble orthe quarries of the brocnniiesov 
permitted a precise, dear treatment, and poured thosc.il- 
hoiittte-llke effects of deep shadow ami brilliant light which 
were so strikingly developed by the sculptor* employed by 
Justinian, not only ai Constantinople, but also in all regions 
which were in contact with the capital. There is, however, 
reason to believe that the marble from the quarries of the 
i’roconnesos was much exported, and in many cases it w° u 
seem that the caning was done on the spot, and capitals an 
closure slabs, the more usual forms for sculpture irem the 
sixth century ynvvarJi, were probably carrkd ong < lsEukcs 
In a finished state. 

Tilts influence of material, and hem e or environment, i* an 
Important factor in the study of any prticuUr art, though H 
is frequently neglected. It is most clearly to l* seen m archi¬ 
tecture or sculpture, where the material » a fumlamenlal 
elements but a similar influence was doubtless brought to 
bear on other arts, even if it was exercised In a more esoteric 
manner. Thus the arid deserts of Arabia and the nature of the 
| life tlwt they necessitated probably exercised a tuiwidcralJ e 
I effect on the development of that type of art which « usually 
| termed the Semitic, while the beauty of the surroundings and 
I the ease of life of the eastern Mediterranean were similarly 
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responsible for the art centred there which we term Hellenic. 
The former was a harsh, severe art, seeking for expression 
or inner meaning rather than for pleasing forms or delightful 
surfaces j the latter was an elegant, delicate, refined art, seeking 
an imaginary ideal rather than truthful realism. But these art 
problems of aesthetics which cannot be entered upon here; 
the reader may enquire into them for himself If he will. Let it 
be stressed, however, that an understanding of the build and 
lortn of a lard, a knowledge of the routes of communication, 
and an Idea of the character of the natural resources which 
any area hu to offer are all of them factors which should be 
considered at the outset by every historian of art in the 
course of his examination of a particular atea or a particular 
civilization. 


atBLlOCRSl'ItT 

Ihe bat and fullest work on the build of the land, its character and 
It* climate, is itlU D, C. Hogarth’* The Nearer fair, London, jjio. 
For twites of communication see W. M. Hamsiy, The Wiitwtaf 
CtvgTjphj? of Alia Minor, London, iS 9 o. An ’att-gcngraphy' „r the 
nearer East remain » to be written. 
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THE ORIGIN'S OF BYZANTINE ART 

N o civilization posses without living some heritage behind it; 
no civilization oF any advanced degree is bom without ante¬ 
cedents H To consider in turn each of the predecessors of Byzan¬ 
tine culture which did or could affect its development* stud to 
give a general out line of the character of the contribution of 
each is the aim of this chapter. The reader will thus conceive 
some idea of the nature of the various sources which exercised 
an effect on Byzantine art, both in the earliest days, and aba 
later, when the distinguishing characteristics of the Byzantine 
style had already been formulated. Yet, however important 
these elements culled from external sources may be - and of 
recent years the authorities have beta very much concerned 
with stressing the role of one area at the cost of the others — it 
must always be home in mind that the chief glory of creating 
a style or producing an object has always been the task of the 
particular culture to which it belongs. Thus a Byzantine ivory 
may be fundamentally Hellenistic or Roman or Eastern In 
character - it may exemplify the idealistic spirit of Greek art; 
it mav lollow r the more matter of fact canons of the Roman 
style; it may be conceived in a more formalist and Eastern 
manner - yet there is beyond such factors something about the 
Uiorv which makes it first and foremost Byzantine. It b the 
definition of the true nature of lids quality that presents itself 
as one of the foremost problems that concern the art-historian. 
But even when he is thoroughly familiar with every facet of 
the style with which he is concerned p his appreciation must 
remain Incomplete and his understanding limited unless he 
also have some knowledge of what had gone before and of 
whit was going on nt the same time in adjacent and related 
areas. 

Thfc cultures that concern us in respect of origins of Byzan¬ 
tine art fall hto six principal groups< namely Greece and the 
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Hellenistic world, Rome and Italy, Asia Minor* Syria and the 
Semitic East* Western Persia (Iran) and lower Mesopotamia 
(Iraq), and finally north-eastern Persia, or what Strzygowiski 
has termed Altai-1 ran. 1 

I T Greece and the HtJhnktic HWd. The story of the di^emtna- 
tlon of Greek culture all over the rearer East as a result of the 
coj'iqu l'.s is nf Alexander falls outside the Scope of tills survey, 
though the effects must concern us* for the extent to which 
elements that were basically Greek were spread as far to the 
cast as India at this time was very considerable' and these 
dements at a later date found their way back to the Byzantine 
world in an indirect manner by way of Persia and Syria, More 
Important* however* was the role played by the Greek cities 
of the Mediterranean coast lands, For they were a stronghold of 
Greek cult tire and all of them were large and priuperous at the 
time of the foundation of Byzantium. In these towns the pure 
Greek culture of the old city states had been maintained* and 
as Greece itself gradually declined in power and influence, and 
assumed the role of a conserver rather than a creator so far as 
art was concerned, so the great cities nf Asia Minor* Syria, and 
Egypt progressed, keeping up a live and vital culture of their 
own. As time went on this culture tended to become rather 
Iem purely Greek* for it was penetrated to a greater or lesser 
degree hy oriental dements. But nevertheless the basis of 
idealhm that characterized Greek art was definitely main¬ 
tained m all of them until, and in manv places long aiW p she 
dawn of the Christian era. 

k must of course be borne in mind that from around the 
end of the third century b-C. these cities had formed a part of 
the Romm Empire, and they had become to some degree 
affected by the mtneion of Roman elements in art and culture. 
Some writers would even insist that by the third century of the 
Christian era there was little In the make-up of their life that 

■* "^ e rote of Dimtlanlty a an rucnlLit fcrnmiB-c InJIuene* will V>c enn- 
r’L rr ' ““V ll *** k* nChttJ dm nruny ffflim, aauhlj Gliy<t, the 

Ctirijrtfa^i rcligi'Kn the daraerrr of Uruniinc thought rtvuliinJ ^-obi Lt u 
br teorr IwpuruiL Uun drhirr l KiW E ,r The Se* 5 . Guv«\ Vom 
WncmkrByu^iinjidHii Kumt\ Miltekmr Jahrbuch dtrHtfmdin Kunn N F 
vui. i S3 *p p. ’ 
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was not really more Roman tlwn it was Creek,! with the pos¬ 
sible exception gf the Greek language, which was most gener- 
jlx spoken by their inhabit®*. But sjch coiudusto® 
extreme, and are not borne out by the e' idencc, It would filter 
seem that much that *s basically Greek was |>r«enef! a! d 
of the new ideas in art that were being inwnted thr “ u t*°^ 
the first three centuries A.o,. quite a number would *<-m 
be essentially the products of the Greek rather *■»*<£*“ 
Roman genius. Thu, the narrative or cont.mious melhod in the 
depiction of seen® in art was probably an Hclfenrsttc ta^cr 
than a Roman system; a great deal of the “ ; 

monk employed in sculpture was in essence entirely Greek 
the use of Luge circular domical building as martyna was tery 

probably common in the Greek world More they were furth* 

developed in the Roman, and the idealistic style in the dele¬ 
tion of human forms was again essentially a prt of thcU ^ 
rather than die Roman outlook. It is. no doubt, an «■ 
lion to describe Roman ait as no more than Greek art in its 

imperial phase, but it is equally wrung to demgmte he p^ scr 
or the Greek spirit in the Utc classical orcarlyChrtswn^. 

11 JGmr an/halj , Roman culture, hke that of the 
clL. was based i the main on *« <* Greece, bu^y *e 
beginning of the Christian era It had taken on a dehmldy 
individud form, owing to local influences. Vet, though Rome 
was the capital of the civilized world, she did not. during her 
prosperity impose her art lock, stock, and barrel upon any 
CC mor/immediate dependend». When Constantine 
transferred his capital to the shores of the Marmora InjJJ ^ 
took with him all the panoply of an imperial court. Bu.LJ.n 
were constructed in the Roman maimer, to answer Roman 
T^nds; statues, which were purely Ron™ m appearancc 
and Roman in spirit, were set up In public places; Roman law. 
the Latin language, and indeed every other aspect of Roman 

culture was impend 

ire superficial Vets. Two strong forces howler, oppored 
\ the complete assimilation of Roman ™Iture by Byzantium, 

, Set far instance H. Swift, S*"» e f NrW <imk * 

rere.^L- Ik huuU ^aprwlkJlj all R»me. 
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nimdy geography *n«l race. Thus by the sixth century we ilnJ 
rf the Greet tongue had replaced Lit in in general ubpc, *nJ 
before (he nmtli century the Liter had been entirely forratten 
In art alkirs were closely parallel, and purely Ro'imn forms, 
sue 1 as l ie imperial portrait bust, or the conception of Christ 
» a youthful, beardless figure, were similarly abandoned. Thus 
(hough Roman influence was considerable, tt was by no rmaio 
the only influence that went to (he making of Byrantine an 
E ™ 11 ^tnygowski s theorem as to foe predominant import¬ 
ance oi oriental influence can be shown to be esaCMiW 
there Is no reason why the contribution of Rome should be 
tiversi rested in oppydiiort, 

\Jl l ,ja u!°tV a ^ drC ‘ llJ ' ***“ notrd thit coastal 
belt and the highlands of Asia Minor form two distinct region* 

but -n art it .s necessary to go even further and distich be* 

twern the 1 ief emstlc art of the coastal cities and the indigenous 

m of the uplands. The culture of the uplands was founded 

upon very long antecedents, established in the land, so far as 

ItaW tS ^ ‘ U f» f »he Hlttito.l We know 

ll« e of this early Anatolian art, and for u„r purpose here it 

ot JdfoV° r‘ C ? f CmiQ , JMrtJcuLr an irml motifs, more 

*u. 4 " d t!w ea S lc ' w 're popular in the uplands 

from early Hi trite times onwards, in the Hellenistic period 
* , ’ their reptoduction continued in a way which is Wk 

to be reconciled with Hellenistic culture alone.* We can trace 
these motib and a prticubr style or manner in their depiction 
which was associated with them in Byzantine art, more L td - 
ally in sculpture, both in Constantinople and in Greece 
von tuts With Asia Minor were espJdafly doHK/E 
same animal motifs and the same style of treatment reappear 

««y judge by rht difftreure k> ^ Hifwtsr ^ ' *° 0 *F" W We 

erected to AHa Mirw, ,uch "ST* 1 '*"■? 

left u> twrtlwm Syria, mert nurebt? it SendriT^k^fc^K ^ ^ 

iU BumMuafltti, Ktn ^ 410 ** 

fZL 5ft 1 w r^ J ' «*■**" 

A " m * (fc Briihh ScW « Ath'rn, TV. W *Cmwfwr, to ifa 
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al * rather later date in the Scljuk art of Asia Minor. This sud¬ 
den reappearance of the old molife was by no means fortuitous; 
it represents rather the revival of an afie^ld tradition in Asia 
Minor and there can be little doubt bur that this tradition also 
exercised an influence on Byzantine irt in the Intervening 
periods. But exactly how much this miluencc was exerted and 
how important was'its role will only be disclosed when further 
first ■hand researches have been conducted in Asia Minor. Only 
then will it be possible to establish whit is the Anatolian ele¬ 
ment in art, and to show what exactly were (he architectural 
systems that were developed on the uplands, as opposed to 
those of the coastal belt and elsewhere. 

IV. Srritf and the Sortie £art. The term Syrian is rather a 
confusing one for the student of Byrafltiric art, lor it is used in 
a number of different ways by different writers. On the one 
hand, For example, it has been used to describe die culture oi 
the great Hellenistic dries of northern Syria, more especially 
Antioch j on die other it has been employed to desenbe the 
rather more orientalized products of the Caravan cities, the 
most important of which was probably Dura. 1 Or again, « 
been Jd to describe a decided but a less definitely beaded 
trend in art. where realism supplants the idealism of the Hel¬ 
lenistic world. An ivory in d>e British Museum lllrntnUtdl on 
PUtc 48 will serve to illustrate this manner; the Adoration is 
depicted above and the Nativity below. In both scenes the 
figures are almost grotesque in their proportions: there is no 
efepnee, no beauty; yet in spite of this there is a certain force 
and vigour about the work, which tells the tale vividly, and 
attracts the attention of the beholder more forcibly than would 
many a more elegant add superficially attractive rendering ot 
the scene. We are, in fact, in the presence ol an art which aims 
at conveying an idea, rather than pleasing at first sight, and if 
necessary as in modem art, extremes are resorted 10 in order 
to achieve this object. Certain features characterize the art, 
such as a preference for the frontal pose, a habit of enlarging 
the head out of all proportion to the body, the enlargement oi 
figures of outstanding importance to a scale far greater t an 
l* SreM. RortErttMET* CflTBrti Giia, 0*A*rd fc 
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that of the Other Figures* and the deep under-cutting of a. ijas- 
iclief to produce a striking effect. The gradual Intrusion tif 
these elements into art of Hellenistic times took place simul¬ 
taneously with die decline of Creek supremacy p and they 
became of outstanding importance in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, affecting the art of the Roman world well-nigh 
as considerably a* that of the Hellenistic sphere and the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Al die back of this trend were all the forces of the ancient 
Semitic civilizations of the middle East* for it was an art which 
ran in line with the old religious doctrines of die region. The 
divine was thus conceived as something awesome, esoteric* and 
of deep significance* where gentle comprehensions of kindle 
ness and charm were not allowed to enter in. Art became in 
consequence expressive and forceful, and delight was cast to 
the winds; where Fear mhd T intimacy was impossible, Bui 
though the character of the art wn distorted to some extent 
by religious Ideas, it is possible tikat the development of 
trie style was abo affected by the material conditions of the 
age, It ffif a period in which the desiccation w hich w'as finally 
to bring about the depopulation of vast areas of hither Asia had 
already set in, and, as the country grew drier, life no doubt 
became more and more difficult. In art these difficulties prob¬ 
ably found expression in an interest In realism rather than 
delicacy, and in an avoidance of anything that might savour of 
the superficial. Just as the severe conditions of industrialism 
on die one hand and nf political instability on the other have 
produced in the art of to day a love of" abstraction and an 
avoidance of mere prettiness, so in the early Christian age did 
the troubl t-s gf I iie bring abou t sLmi lar resul ts* 

Where exactly the brat monuments of this expressive style 
were produced it is as yet impossible to say; its development 
was probably long-drawn-out, But wc see It already dominant 
In the style known as Partisan, 1 in the sculptures and tomb 
palming* of Palmyra, In much of the sculpture of Baalbek, md 
in the Jewish and early Christian wall paintings at Dura, At a 


i, Parthian art* W-rtcr. also dcc-w (rum the *>1$ ortaiti! m\tnal 
which we id l ink when *pcAmg .tf the dtai-lraftLin dement. 
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later date the same manner was manifested fti some at lea-st of 
the mosaics .mil ^ctjlpttires produced for Christian patrons yit 
Antioch and elsewhere; it was responsible for the sudden 
diange of style which affected ivory carving in Alexandria In 
the fifth century; it was perpetuated in the waH paintings of 
Cappadocia executed between the ninth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies, and it continued to show itself in the art of numerous 
regions almost until the Turkish conquest. This and the Hel¬ 
lenistic stem were, indeed, perhaps the two most important 
elements at the basis of the Byzantine style as a whole . 1 

While dolling with this trend* mention should be nude of 
Egypt* for though the Hellenistic style was retained at Alexan¬ 
dria until the sixth century to a degree of purity unknown 
elsewhere, there developed in the Nile basin at an early date a 
Christian art of a severer and more expressive type, akin lo 
that of Syria. That art later came lo be known as Coptic. Many 
of the dements that went to Form Coptic art may be attributed 
to Ancient h'gypt; many were basically Hellenistic. But these 
two clement alone could never have produced the Coptic 
style had not the realist Syrian element abo exercised Its in¬ 
fluence. The influence first penetrated by way of the Red Sea 
or the isthmus of Suez, along trade routes which had been in 
v&t for many thousands of yeans. It was an inllucnce conveyed 
from and by way of the arid deserts, and it avoided at first the 
great cities and the more dement shores of the Mediterranean , 
i .,e degree to which it alfectcd the hinterland of Egypt can* 
however, be appreciated if a piece of Coptic sculpture is com¬ 
pared with an Egyptian ora Greek statue. 

V. /ran und The low Land area of Me-sopo tmi ra, a Eat 
plain where brick was the only available building material, may 
be considered together with western Persia* for both areas 
through a great part of their history had boasted a common 

1 In bit T^rnT IrtKlk, fLirnfl* Sctur-ei □/ CfefuMd*F Irf, Shrift 11. tribute? the 
origan tif ihh brUit^L of ait tn Rusne ud not to tht East* arvH iuggsti tbar ic 
L WAS aijnpt^d {n Svrt* u a remit til Rfritufl tonpc rldnm. This ti mnU unlikrh, 
[ tot Ote rnhwh ftyle ii quite fomgti us ivtat m^v tWughmil hJ&tunr be retffwleti 
«a ivpical nf Rnmu T And in mij C3*e, it wn in Syria eJus the si vie wav most 
I luJty d*Tr|pp*d; in Mlih Ul U Ls thr jfcji uf Ml tterdup mem duE 

L CQuniA even mrvrc i han the area in whtrh an wu tirf| L-nuL-riTed. 
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culture ami had been under the -same rule, Et is not so much their 
art In very times that concerns us here, however, as the 

development I hat took place in the area as a whole tn the early 
Christian age f and so far as this region is concerned contem¬ 
porary influence on the Byzantine world was more important 
than what was inherited from the past. Under the rule of the 
Sasanian emperors (211-650) a very distinctive and vigorous 
art was developed* founded in part on Greek elements intro¬ 
duced at the time of Alexander and subsequently, and in part 
on the earlier culture of Persia, Excavations at Kbh and Hira 
in Iraq* at Damghan in Perth and elsewhere, have shown the 
marked individuality of tins art and prove that Sasanlin culture 
was very widely spread over the nearer East. Further, thv 
induenee of Stacuii art elsewhere was considerable, for the 
gasanian element was of great importance in Moslem art; and 
cemin element! for which it was responsible came to th*; 
Byzantine world by way of Islam. We sec the direct influence 
most to the fore in textiles, and it is indeed often Impossible 10 
determine whether xpmv of the superb silks of the middle ages 
should be assigned to a Persian or to a Byzantine factory. Mid- 
Byiantine sculptures, objects in metal and ceramics also attest 
links with Persia which were Aral established in Sasanian 
times.' 

VI. Ahai-lrtn, The Sudan area to the north of Persia is in 
some ways easier to deal with than the Sosanian In the south* 
for StTEYgow^kl associates with It a very distinct and definite 
type of art, and the importance of the region so far as wc arc 
concerned here must stand or fall with his theories. His mam 
thesis may be briefly summarized. Among the nomads of 
Turkish race living in the Altai region, he thinks* ibert sprang 
info being a formalistic, nan'representational art which was 
characterized by low relief carving which covered every avail 
able 5pee with floral or geometric, form?, executed in a 
silhouetted ike manner. Again, 1 special technique which he 
terms the slanting cut (Kerbschfiiit) was invariably used. These 
features spread westwards at quite an early dale In the form of 

i- $« D* Tiibol MJl£, 'Innlifl Elements In fljHntira Aft 1 * Cmigrh into* 
Artkmai «T 4i± rf rf 1 'Anh&itvgit bmto* n, MoseUT 3 -Lenii?gFid b 1 n> 33. 
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what may be termed an art-complex. Three main routes were 
followed, a southern, which affected Syria and Egypt, a central, 
which touched Asia Minor and the Byzantine world, and a 
northern, which carried the an into the heart of Europe and 
ultimately to Scandinavia, 

There can he no diluting the existence of this trend in art, 
wherever and however it may first luvc been conceived, but 
whether or not certain architectural elements, notably the use 
of dome over square plan, are also to be associated with the 
trend, as Strzygowski asserts, i* a more doubtful question, and 
In the light of recent research it tv likely that many of Stnygow • 
ski's conclusions with regard to architectural origin* should 
be discarded. His ideas as to the dissemination of the non- 
// representational style in early Christian times, on the other 
hand, are of considerable importance, and die value of his work 
in tailing attention to the existence of the sty le, which was 
before his cliv more or levs disregarded, cannot be exaggerated. 

The nature of this art and of the ideas underlying it arc both 
entirely opposed to those of classical art, though as it travelled 
wcstwartls elements of the non-re presentational at vie tended 
CO become much confused with those proper to other styles. 
The non-representational style exercised an even more 
important role on developments in the Byzantine world, and 
the capitals of Justinian's Sancta Sophia show this clearly. But 
exactly how the elements which are to he seen m ornament 
this nature reached the Byzantine world b a more compli¬ 
cated question, for they had become generally disseminated 
.* ov .„ iho nearer East long before the days of Jusiin.an, and it 
nm well be that the influence on Byzantium which l* to be 
traced In such works came In a very indirect manner. 

A further and rather distinct clement In art which is again 
to be assigned fundamentally to central Asia may also be con¬ 
sidered here, though it was not of the first importance in the 
formation of Byzantine art. It is that known as the 'animal 
l style’ In the last fov centuries of the pre-Christian era a par- 
ll’ titular art which Rostovtzeff was the first to catalogue under 
P 1 this heading was brought into wide popularity by the culture 
known as Scvthba. It was a highly formalized art, and in this 
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respect owed much to the non-representational trend, but its 
mot its -were founded on the living animal. The far East has 
been suggested as its place of origin, as has the extreme north. 
Wherever it was Unit developed, however, it travelled west* 
wards by w ay of the northern shores of the Black Sea and what 
is to-day southern Russia ant! Rumania, and some oi the finest 
manifestations or the art have been unearthed in Hungary , 1 It 
a iso exercised an influence in Bulgaria, where the ‘animal style* 
nomads were established fur a time, and Filow fas suggested 
ihat the great popularity of animals in ninth-century Bulgarian 
sculpture is due to a great extent to this ancestry . This rruy be 
so. But we find very similar animals in Byzantine sculptures in 
Greece, which are to be attributed to the influence of Sasanian 
art, and this seems a more likely immediate source, especially 
as there ate marked Sisaniin influences in Bulgaria, to be seen 
in the plans of palaces at Aboba Pliska and in the ninth century 
rock reliefs at Madam,* 

The suggestion that the 'animal style’ was carried westwards 
primarily as a result of radii migration has also ben ques¬ 
tioned, and the researches of certain writers in Soviet Russia 
have aimed it proving that archaeological etlmojrrapliv as w'c 
know it is a science which cannot be relied upon, those writers 
maintain tint certain types of art arise inevitably at certain 
stages of cultural development, without any necessary con¬ 
nexion between the two . 11 The question of independent inven¬ 
tion is a very vexed one, hut there can he little doubt but that 
in many rases like results were produced by like effects quite 
Independently, We have thus already suggested that non- 
re presentational art may have been developed in more than 
one place independently. But how for this explanation can be 
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relied upon when some very definite motif such ^ the Scythian 
ftag La concerned is a very different nutter, and when we have 
to deal with the elements composing such developed arte os 
the Byzantine or die Sasanran, the importance of interconnex¬ 
ions and influence* is not to be disputed. Though primitive 
nomad tribes in different areas would naturally tend to repre¬ 
sent the sprite animals provided they both knew them* or primi¬ 
tive settled tribes to conceive the same type of building, pro* 
vided the same materials were available, the probability of a 
more civilized community inventing exactly the same details 
In the portrayal of a stag seems much less probable. 

To disentangle the eventual interplay of all these elements 
Is Far beyond the scope of this volume. The existence of prac¬ 
tically every possible contributor to the Byzantine panorama 
has, however! been noted, so that the student oi Byzantine art 
who knows little of the nearer East may be in some degree pre¬ 
pared to understand manifestations w hich are not necessarily 
related to the classical world. For at its best Byzantine arc was 
the outcome of a fusion of elements from Hast and West alike. 
The two elements that concern us most are the HeLlenic and 
the Syrian, the one responsible for delicacy and elegance, the 
other for strength and expression. But the realism of Roman 
portraiture, the formalistic* all-embracing ornament of the 
East, the fantastic animals of Sasanian or Hlttite art, the 
rigidity of Anatolian sculpture; all are present also, especially 
in the minor arts, even if in painting it is to the classical world 
on the one hand and to Syria on the other that the primary 
roles must be accorded. In fact, the very essence of Byzantine 
art is that of Fusion. and it is absurd to seek to deny the multi¬ 
plicity of influence.? in favour of one region on the other, as 
many recent write ra, protagonists oF Rome, of Alexandria, or 
of the East, have sought to do. Art, after all* b a reflexion of 
thought, and for those who prefer to mad rather than to look, 
the different phases of doctrine illustrate the same point. Thus 
in the iconoclastic age idea* were dominated by an essentially 
Eastern or Semitic belief, according to which the depletion of 
divine forms was regarded as evil; with the Macedonian revival 
there was a complete reversal of outlook, and thought turned 
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oALt more to die anthropomorphic ideas of jindent Greece and 

Rome. 

Yet in addition to a El tills there was one thing more that 
helped to make Byzantine art markedly distinctive* namely lie 
Christian faith* Until the sixth century the religious bub was 
subservient to some extent to imperialism of a Roman type,, 
but m the age of Justinian the triumph of religion wu secured, 
and i he energies of this Emperor wtip concentrated on building 
&nd adorning numerous churches throughout the Empire p ln"- 
duding one of the vastest and most glorious cathedrals of all 
lime* while the Royal Palace remained little mote than a 
conglomeration of detached halls and small apartments* The 
everyday life of the population was alike affected by religious 
concerns, and an historian records that in tlic bazaar discourses 
upon theologiest matters were indulged in by the tradesmen, 
who could hardly even sel] a loaf ot bread without entering 
into a discussion on the nature of the Trinity. By the following 
century this preoccupation with religious nutters had assumed 
e*en more dominant proportions, for it was a religious dispute 
that racked the State for some jao years* and not a political 
one* During the brill Eant period between the ninth and the 
thirteenth centuries all the best art was of a religious character; 
so much so, Indeed, that we know practically no secular art of 
the time, and all the more Important writings were theological. 
The Palaeokgue age, again, is remembered primarily because 
uMts churches and monastic foundations and the religious 
paintings or mosaics that decorate them, 

Christianity was thus not only one of the principal factors 
governing the development of Byzantine art; ft was also one of 
the mast important in its creation. It moulded and influenced 
thr art as a Sculptor moulds his clay; It set certain hounds upon 
the art which could newer be transgressed; it dictated its form 
ami limitations. Like the services urn! liturgies of the church, 
art was little affected by external events, and like the liturgy 
it developed from within, shaped by the nature of the faith it 
served. It sought to express the infinity of the Christian God, 
not the finite perfection of Greek thought. But in doing this] 
set lonu* were tallowed,, and as time went on a very tompli- 
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cated system of iconography was developed, which in iturn, 
hid in important iivflucnee on the subsequent chinfiter of 
art. The role of Iconography, however, cm hardly be dto- 
cussed wilder the heading of s 'origins’; it most be dealt with in 
cormcsion with the art in which U was primarily manifested, 
namely painting, 

iilftLIoG&APHT 

Hie problems arc dealt with m a whole in alt the great monographs on 
Byzantine art, notably O. M. Dalton, fyi&Aio* Art an ,4 Altb nokgjr f 
Oxford, 1911 (essentially a text-book), and Eon CtrlnJan Alt, Oxford, 
13 a1 (an wentially readable survey); C, Diehl, d Art p 

fans, ijjj; O* Wolff. AhehttnUcte und Bywfltinixkc Kxrmt, Berlin. 
1:914, 

The most conttnlcnt iiiffliwics of jwticolif poinu of 'icw will 
be found Ln J. Strzygowjki, Origin oj C*rfHJea Church Alt, Oiford, 
, 9 i j; C* Morey, furff Cfcriitoi Ait, Princeton, 19+*; Mid E.H. 
Swift, Kfflnnn Sfliifffi 0^ Cliflriim In, Mew 'lOtk, I)fU 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 


To unravel all the problems lliat beset the field of Hvjanline 
architectural history or to provide sufficient material lo enable 
the student to date at a glance any building on stylistic grounds, 
h not the purpose of this chapter. Its aim is rather that of an 
appreciation* and an attempt will be made to point out the 
main features of ihe developed Byzantine style* to show how 
the buildings served as a background for the other arts* and to 
summarize ihe history of the various architectural elements 
which played a part in the development of the style. But owing 
to the new forms and the new type* of build Eng which came 
into vogue with the triumph of Christianity, and owing to the 
diversity of influences which were at pby s die subject is 
extremely controversial p and die principal theories which 
have been put forward with regard to the origins of these forms 
must first be considered. 

Any survey of Byzantine architecture must be devoted pri¬ 
marily to churches. Few secular buildings have survived, and 
from what wc know of the finest of them, the Great Palace of 
the Emperors at Constantinople, it seems well-nigh certain that 
they presented' no very important architectural features of 
their own. No pabce in the western sense was ever built; like 
the Turkish Sultans, the Byzantine Emperors preferred a series 
of detached p*vStitra to a single edifice, and these pavilion! 
were either of simple plan, where no particular architectural 
problems arose, or were closely related to die churches, and 
so do not demand cons [deration apart. The walls of Constan¬ 
tinople again, though most spectacular* and in every way satis* 
factory from the strut rural point of view* present no truly 
architectural problems, and when once small scale vaults and 
arches had been developed ihe same is true of the cisterns* 
though they are to-day perhaps the most intriguing architec¬ 
tural remains In Constantinople* they ag^n filT into a special 
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group which is outride the scope of this book . 1 Private houses 
and monasteries again cannot be dealt with herej practically 
no houses certainly of Byranrine dale survive and die mo Hos¬ 
ieries, though many of them, more especially those of Athos, 
are amazingly spectacular, arc also mostly comparatively kue, 
and show Western influence to a greater or lesser degree. 

The whole area with which wc have to deal can be roughly 
divided according to the material which was employed for 
building purposes p since a rather different class of edifice was 
developed as a result of the use of brick to that winch domi¬ 
nated in the areas where stone was more readily available. In 
the central and belaud regions, Constantinople, Greece, the 
Balkans, south*west Russia, southern Mesopotamia, and Egypt, 
bricks were thus the usual material, though stone* were some¬ 
times used to reinforce them. In the uplands, Armenia, the 
Caucasus, Anatolia proper, Syria, Crete, and Cyprus, where 
good quarries were at hand, stone was universally used. In the 
later periods the use of die one material or the other produced 
a considerable effect on the decorative details of the edifice, 
even if the plans were the same. At an early date It seems tliat 
certain major features were equally aEfected by the material. 
Thus in Hellenistic Syria, where stone was universally em¬ 
ployed, the hemispherical dome was the rule, while in Suzman 
Persia, where large brick* were used, the domes were of an 
ovoid form. The Syrian dome* were either of wood or were 
built with die aid of centring; the Persian, like the vaults, 
could be erected course by course w ithout any additional sup¬ 
port, the Luge Rat bricks being tilted backwards, so tbit each 
successive layer rested on the one below . 3 

Apart from such considerations dependent on material, the 
most satisfactory classification at building* of a religious type 
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is on a basis oi dieir plans, and in this respect four main groups 
may be distinguished. Th«e are (he basilica, the cert rallied 
building, the domed basilica, and the cruciform church. As 
time went cua the Eaiste plans peculiar to each tjpe were most 
subtly combined and intermingled. Initially, however, each was 
distinct, and it will he best to begin by looking it them in turn 
in their simplest forms. 

L Yhe&whta, The basil its was in use in the classical world 
long before Christian times, but whether it was fim developed 
in the Hellenistic world or in Rome has given rise to some 
argument, it was, however, probably first in Rome that Umber- 
roofed basilicas were fmt adopted to Christian usage, and the 
LKristian ritual and the subsequent arrangement of the church 
interior owed quite a lot to the nature of the disposition of the 
iMisilical plan. For example, the inclusion of a throne at the end 
of the apse, for the use of the Bishop, was a pagan feature 
over (dong with the basilica! plan; it was, in the original basi- 
iiCi' h the seat oftliL- Judex. Such 4 disposition h still io he seen 
at Torcelb, near Venice (rebuilt iooS), as well as in other 
churches of earlier date. In early times, again, die churches of 
basilica) plan had apses at both ends, and though this disposition 
is not to be found in Byzantine architecture, it survived in the 
west, and became usual first in CaroLingfan architecture, atul 
subsequently in the Romanesque architecture of mu them 
Germany. In early time, again, die principal entrance wa, 
iKdetinus at the east instead of die west, but by the fourth or 
fifth century die western entrance had become usual. Rivoira 
maintains tkit die earliest Instance of an eastern apse is that in 
the Basilica Ursfana at Ravenna (170 -84), and in Constantine’* 
day in any case western apses were still quite usual. Thus the 
Constandnian church at Baalbek has three apses facing wen, 
and the same Emperor's church of the Holv Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salcm had its main doors at the east. 1 The Idea of directing the 
church towards the east wav. indeed, probably an oriental 
feature, and SuzygovralcJ attributes it to Armenia, where hr 
trunk* it was usual in religious architecture owing to the fact 
ttiAt the cult had Ih:cti universal since aL^ui 500 j,c ± 

1 . £IvuIri+ fmtwAr ,4Tv?jit£rttj Wt Xjm&oa r r^io, a, p, tj. 
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iVrSia Itself is perhaps a more Likely source* But the marked 
absence of any systematic orientation in the early churches of 
Rome, where cbasical influence was always uppermost, sup¬ 
ports lh - theory that the idea of eastern orientation was of 
Eastern origin. But in the absence of early buildings on 
Armenian soil It seems unsafe to attribute loo much to that 
country; it was probably the natural unification of new andoUl 
religious id™ that was taking place tn Home and all over the 
Hellenistic world that occasioned the adoption of such Eastern 
ideas by local architects, rather than the influence of actual 
plans or budding* from some outside region. 1 

Basilica*!, with the characteristic three aisles divided by 
columns, were much in favour all over the Christian world 
during the first two or three centuries of official Christ Unity, 
for they were economi^l and simple to build, and at the same 
time held a large body of people. Marble columns could easily 
be looted from pagan buildings, while the const ruction of their 
wooden roofs presented no very complicated building prob¬ 
lems „ Such basilicas were indeed set up in large numbers, often 
on the sites of houses or Midi rate sanctuaries where Christians 
had previously gathered before the faith was officially accepted* 
There Is a large series of them Ln Rome, and many ire of great 
size and simple beauty. It was al Rome, more than anywhere, 
that this type of structure was developed, and it h there that 
the finest examples arc to be <seen to-day* 

Similar Longitudinal structures were, however* also erected 
at an early date in Syria, but there stone or Yanked roofs took 
the place of die timber ones of Rome* with consequent modi* 
Stations on the nature of the structure. With a wooden roof* 
for example, the columns could be slender and the walls light; 
in order to support a masonry viult both had to be stouE and 
strong. As a natural outcome the built pier was introduced 
to alternate with or take the place of the columns, as for 
instance in the fifth-century church of St Demetrius at 
Salonlca. 

1 . Tike [oFtycnw nr iJKp ajnifiogut on Chri stun GrirFitotioa wM 4so probably 
itriperiTOl. S« Helen Bimuu* tkfFjn mi Mtdlocrat ththte&mT, Londm, 
■SJ+TT vh. S. 
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A further development, which was entirely due to Christian 
Architects* was the Arcade, w hich took the place of the classical 
architrave, and resulted in the employment of a new kind of 
capital. The marble slab of the architrave could rest without 
dktHculiy on a small surface* die brick foundation of an arch 
required a more extensive form of support* and this was pro¬ 
vided by the use of an impost or second and more extended 
capital above the first one. Hie import W2t shaped like a 
truncated pyramid, upside down, and its face was decorated 
only with low relief ornament, so as not to weaken it In the 
way that the earring weakened a Corinthian capital. Bv the 
fifth or sixth century the impost block above the capita) was 
in uni vernal employment in buildings of every type; slightly 
later an impost capital was evolved, which combined the 
functions of the two in a single, w-idc-spreading capital* the 
ornament of which could not be undercut In the classical 
manner* since all the upper surface was required to support 
the mass of brick-work above It (sec Pi. 4.1 ) T The demands set 
upon sculpture by architecture here coincided with the turn 
which architectural ornament was taking independently In the 
course of the development oF the new style which we know as 
Byzantine. 

Certain variations In the plans of these basilicas were nude 
In the early centuries. Thus the usual three aisles were some¬ 
times increased to five; polygonal apses, as at Ravenna, some¬ 
times replaced the original semicircular ones* apsjdal ter¬ 
minations were added to the side aisles, as well as to the main 
one. But beyond such feature®, ihe plan was incapable of much 
development. It was inevitably somewhat pedestrian* and was 
not w holly suited to Byzantine liturgical demands or to Byzan¬ 
tine esoteric thought, and with the end of the fifth century the 
pkn began to fall Out of favour except in Rome. Of later 
basilicas elsewhere those at Mesembria in Bulgaria and at 
Kafahaki in northern Greece are the must important. 

Rdore Staving this type of building, a primitive group, found 
only In northern Mesopotamia, must be briefly" noted. The 
naves of the building® of this group are disposed transversely, 
itnd as far as plan is concerned the group stands apart. But all 
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of them have stone vaulted roofs, and as the stone vaulted roof 
replaced the timber one all over the upland of Anatolia, as 
opposed to the coastal belt, it h possible that the basilicas of 
tliat area, of conventional plan, owe something: to those of the 
mountains of northern Mesopotamia^ when: the tnrisverae 
nive is usual. In addition to die vaulted roofs* the churches of 
up Lind Asia Minor show certain other features which are not 
paralleled in the lowland area or in the Roman world, notably 
a preference for side doors instead of a western entrance, and 
the presence of two tower-like chambers at the western end, 
instead of the classical atrium. It is probable that in this an old 
Hittlte plan was li>llowed. Indeed r what may be termed the 
Anatolian element in basiiical construction was undoubtedly 
important* and il h high time that the monuments of Asia 
Minor should be rc-csamined* special attention being paid to 
the contribution of the upland area. Millet has shown that the 
Influence of this area was a very vital one in Greece and the 
Balkans in full Byzantine times. 1 It was probably just as vital in 
the dap of the formation of the Byzantine style + 

IL The Centralized Building The essential dement in this 
group of buildings is the dome* but in early times two main, 
groups may e v cn so be distinguished: that where the building is 
oF circular plan, and that where it is square. These may be 
considered in turn, though the second group is the more in¬ 
teresting and the more important. 

Round building? were in fairly common use as pa^n mauso¬ 
leum*. Hitherto their origin has usually been attributed to 
Rome* and it is true that the earliest dated examples are to be 
found there. Rut recent discoveries in the East, most notably 
at Perga man and Constantinople, show that large circular 
buddings were known there at an early date also, so that the 
idea of posing a masonry dome over a drum may as easily 
be an invention of the Hellenistic as of the Roman mind, 2 The 
most important instance of the type* however, is undoubtedly 
the Pantheon at Rome, founded by Agrippa m 7 j &.C.* but 

t. Cr. MJlltS, L'&tl f firnnut Jam JVrr^iiXurf farts* HH*. 

2. S« D. Talbot Ric*, 'New Light an die Oraiisr Denied Building 1 , 

tmh in&ctruilirnni CetofflViifBftJBilM HtuJfei. Palermo, mf I. 
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reconstructed more or less in it* present form by Hadrian 
between a,d + no ami 124* The pl^n=s of these round buildings 
in East and West alike I save a great deal in common* and 
wherever they originated, they must have been closely related* 
Subsequently they gave birth to a considerable number of later 
and smaller variants, the most important of which is probably 
the mausoleum in Diocletian's Palace at Spalito (early fourth 
century)- 

With the adoption of Christ Sanity, buildings of circular plan 
were soon exploited in the service of the new Faith, and a 
number of variations on the theme, some of them quite elab¬ 
orate, vi ere produced between the fourth and sixth centuries* 1 
The brat in date was Sta Costanza at Home (324-61, where the 
dome is supported on an Inner rotunda of emlumns, surrounded 
by a circular aisle* the vaulted roof of which serves to buttress 
the inner rotunda most effectively* Next u Constantine^ 
church nf the Resurrection at Jerusalem (327-35)1 where an 
inner circle on columns b surfoutnlcd by an octagon* In the 
next stage of development an Inner octagon h enclosed within 
an outer one, as in the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem (691). 
The final elaboration was achieved ap|iorently simultaneously in 
Italy and in Byzantium at the time of Justinian in the churches 
of San Vitale at Ravenna (526 -47 ) and SR. Sergius and Bacchus 
at Constantinople {526-37), In the Utter there is an octagon 
to uphold the dome, which is in turn enclosed in a square. 
Both of these buildings are of great beauty and show a new 
appreciation of architectural ornament in their decoration. 

Allied to this group arc certain other buddings where the 
dome stands on four piers* with an apse dike Construction 01 
each of the four sides* On the basis of the church ac Zwarth 
notx (641) in Armenia, which is of this type, Strrygowild or 
ginallv held that this was an Armenian Eorm p but excavation* 
by Crowfoot have shown that the Cathedral al Bonra In Syria 
{512-13) was of tlit same type, 2 and It would seem probable 

1 , The evutudan of dae ku bem. EulLj asuidiraJ liy K. A* C. C»m|, 

Far lw Mvdm AnJirtcrfififT, Oxford, P< 7 1 - 

1, Fnrliminarr Rcpon on Esov^ti'W a( &W4* tu-ktlinf fyflj 
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that the kfea wa3 at Syrian one, and that it spread to Armenia 
from there. Indeed, the role of Syria was very important so 
far as the evolution of centralized buildings was concerned, 
and if must be borne in mind that the Dome of the Roek T the 
culmination of die evolution in point of $ 1 *?. and grandeur* 
though erected by a Moslem patron„ wiU set up 4 n age when 
Islamic art a* ^uch furl nor yet been formed, in a country which 
until a few years before had been an important part o! the 
Byzantine Empire. 

But however elaborate these constructions, they were still 
1 limited with regard to tbe ground plan* and ic was only when 
some means of placing the circular base of a dome upon a 
square or rectangular ground plan had been devised that really 
extensive developments were possible, Architects Seem to have 
been preoccupied with solving this problem all over the nearer 
East in the first centuries of Christendom* and it is w |th regard 
to the area in which the problem was first overcome that some 
of the bitterest controversy of all archaeology or art-hfstory 
has raged since the early year* of this century. Thus certain 
authorities* most notably Rivoira In the last generation and 
Swift in this, would assign die honour to Italy; others, most 
notably Cresvrtll* favour the Hellenistic world* and Syria in 
particular; others, with Strzygowski as iheir prophet, favour 
l the East, especially Persia and Armenia. The problems are 
extremelv complicated, and the evidence is Still far from cotn- 
)kte* but it would Seem dial the answer depends to a gri jt 
xtent on the means of transition from the square plan of the 
i>,e 10 die c ircle oi the dome, for two quite distinct methods 
ere used* the one usually called the pendentlve and die other 
c &quinch. The former consists of a triarigtikr-±Jttpcd section 
a dome which fills up the comer of the square and so trans- 
iorms it mlo a circle (Fig, i}, the latter is a situll arch spanning 
the comer of the square, and so converting It into an Octagon* 
on to which the circular base of the dome could be conveni- 

I j ently fitted. 

. Everything goes to suggest that the squtndi was an Eastern 
I invention, for the earliest surviving example is In the Sagan Ears 
palace of Firuzahid in Persia, which is almost certainly to be 
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dated to the third century * and the 5)stem was considerably 
developed by the Sasdnian builders. According to Strzygowski, 
it was iirvt evolved thanks to the inspiration ol wooden proto* 
types, wooden dome dike roofs being formed by corbelling s 
that is to say, by placing beam* across the comers of a square, 
and then over the comers of the octagon so formed, until some¬ 
thing approaching a circle was arrived at. Wooden domes of 
this type, he thinks, were used in the Altai region, and from 
there the idea spread to Penis, to be elaborated in brick and 
stone. For Straygowski*, Armenia played an important pm in 
ihe development of this idea, but the buildings that survive 
there arc ah of fairly Late date, and though interesting, are 
not to be regarded as of fundamental importance. 

The pendenti ve i on the other hand, was not known in Persia, 
and though it occur in Armenia, it would not seem To be 
indigenous there. Nor is Rivoin's case for Rome very con* 
viracing, for CreswelL has shown that the earliest example lie 
cites, the Dorn us Augustan* (a.d. Sj), wm roofed with a 
domical vault and not with a true pesdenrive. The ease for 
Syria, on the other hand, is far better substantiated, for 
examples survive at Amman, Jmsh, and Samaria from the 
second or early third century* and it is probable that the idea 
was carried from there to Byzantium, to Italy, and to Armenia, 1 
Recently* however, Egypt has been brought into the discussion, 
for examples there* [hough on a small scale, are probably as earh 

1 - The ease far Syria hu been admirably put by Crnwett, £*itr MwSlm 

AnSitmvni 1 . 
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jj the Syrian ones. 1 * But the rwo areas were in close contact, 
and both arc equally associated with the Hellenistic, rather 
than with the Roman or the Eastern spheres. 

Though the pendent Eve was the more efficient SOluto 
architecturally speaking, and found greater favour with the 
Byyantinc architects, the squinch continue! to be used both in 
Italv and the Byzantine world, and the Baptistry oi Soter at 
Naples (465-81 > or the great church of the monastery ot 
Hysio* Lukas, near Delphi (1000-1015)* ™*y ^ cited as 
examples. It was the pendent! ve, however, iliat was used in the 
main by Justinian's architects* notably In the greatest triumph 
of Byzantine architecture p Sane la Sophia at Constantinople. 

When once the possibility of pUcing the dome over the 
square base had been realized* a wide series of elaborations af 
building plans opened up before the architect's evts. T hus the 
Square could be extended in one or more (d tour directions, 
and a plan could be envisaged which was ofc greater interest and 
significance tlian a mere rectangle. In fact* a cruciform building, 
with the crossing topped by a dofne> had a particular appeal 
to the more mystical aspect of Christian teaching, for Jt com¬ 
bined the symbol of the faith with the emotional experience 
which a dome automatically inspires, and from Justinian's 
time onw ards the nature of the building itself and ihe ideas of 
the faith to which it was consecrated developed alongside one 
another. But from the architectural point of view the subse¬ 
quent story of Byzantine building I* really that ot variations on 
the the me of dome over square. 

The possible variations on this rheme are admirably illus¬ 
trated by a series of fifth and sixth century churches in Armenia* 
most of which were originally published by Strzygowski. Thus 
the simplest variant, the apse-buJttMS&ed square* appears ai 
Ma*un (850) and Artak (seventh century) (Tig- a). In the 
church of St Hripsimeh at Etchmiadzin (618) angle chambers 
ap|>ear as well as the apse buttresses (Fig. ih But these 
Armenian examples* though they illustrate admirably the 

1. Ui (tie shrine «tS( Menu, U> he dtfwi between uni 410. See J. 0 , 
Ward Perkins, 'Tbc Shrine uf St Menu* at MujuE 1 , iht flmai k torn} 

at a«ii, XVII. 1449* P-tf 
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Andcuii, Artifc Cathedral. Plan (iflca^hcciitiiiy). 




fig, j.- Anxirnta, Etrhmiutain, St Hrtpiiindu PUn rsis), 

various stigcj of cvduiion, art all Ltt in date* and there ate 
earlier* il less clearly developed, instances in Syria. The 
Praetorium at Mustniyah b thus a cruciform buildings with 
vaults to rool the arms of the cross h and the MausoLcum of 
Gjlb PLicklia at Haieima (440) follows the same plan at a 
later dace. 

Perhaps the most important elaboration of the dome re¬ 
sulted from its association with the Wical plan, and the 
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L-jrlicst example of this idea seem to be associated with Asia 
Minor, For there are churches of the type at Bin bir KEiisSo* 
Sjvri Hissar and Menumlik; all would seem m belong to the 
tilth century. 1 It was also in Asti Minor that vault* were exten¬ 
sively used for churches of htfilkal plan, and ihe transition 
troin diis to dome, or, more often p a combination of the two, 
was natural. Bur it must not he forgotten that longitudinal 
chambers of Urge sede which were roofed with vaults were 
known in the great baths and palaces of Rome in imperial Limes, 
ana these must also have played an important part in the 
dc ■lopmenL of early Christian architecture. 

Wherever ihc idea originated* however, St was in Constan¬ 
tinople that the first really important domed basilicas w ere set 
up; the church of St Irene Wts tiie earliest of them (43.1)* Its 
plan is fairly simple, for it shows what is virtually a basilica at 
ground level, though the central aisle is unusually wide (Fig, 4)* 
Above, however. Instead of the usual timber roof or barrel 
vault there arc two domes end to end, each set on peodenlives 
above great transverse arches, 

jEutirmn's cathedral of Sancta Sophia (ft 3-7) represents a 
further and more experimental development of this idea. Below 
the basilica 1 plan is still preserved, though the central aisle Es 
even wider titan in St Irene; above there is a single vast dome 
at die centre; length is given by the addition of large semi¬ 
domes at eait and west, which serve simultaneously 10 roc I the 
space below and to buttress the great central dome itself 
(Fig. 5). Discussion ha* once more mged as to how this idea 
of buttressing the main dome with semi-Home* was first con¬ 
ceived. Strzygowski regards the semi-domes as elaborations of 
die niche-butrrrffiscs which were usual in Armenia; the pro¬ 
tagonist* of Hellenistic origins regard them as developments of 
the niches which apj>var in the walls of the great circular 
martyrii or in many of the stone buildings oi Syria; Diehl and 
others think that they were arrived at by bisecting, as it were, 
a domed building of centralized plan like S$, Seigius and 

I- W. M_ FUbWi^ inct G, L, felt* TM T 7 knr-,*tftJ eni U?m Chuttha, UnVtbn* 
kSDj. E, KerzfijiU anj L Guvfr, 'Mwjimilk und Kdrytus^ In 
hit* Mirxsn Antiqu*, 111. MfcDcbeaEcr. fcsi&h P- 74- 
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fig, 4. - CotBUnrino|)!e, St Irene. Pbn (C.j jij„. 
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fir . 5. r ConilMtlnopk t Sancta Sopbu. Plan {jj I-?)- 


Bacchus, and enlarging il upwards and lengthways- by puling 
□ul (tie ends, tiding the intermediary arra with columns t and 
imposing a new and larger dome above the bisected ends. 
Millet, taking a less complicated and more common-seme view, 
believes that Sancta Sophia represents the result of a synthesis of 
The various ideas known at the time. His is the most plausible 
cxpliiwtfnn of the evolution d the plan* lor the elements 
belonging to the square budding topped by a dome, the 
columned longitudinal basilica, and the free-cross type are all 
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combined together, and ill of them are teen at once in the 
interior of banco Sophia (PI. 11. Such a synthesis vv 'mid natur¬ 
ally arise in the mind of an architect of genius who was familiar 
with buildings of the various types. But only a genius could 
have produced from such diverse dements a building which was 
in itself so definite a unity as Sancta Sophia, anil which w.vs not 
only to mark a stage in the history of architecture, hut was also 
to survive lor some fourteen hundred years as the most glorious 
representative of its class. Nothing exactly similar, as large, or 
as fine as Sancu Sopliia was ever built again in the Routine 
world, but we C«n trace the influence of the great cathedral in 
numerous churches, like Sum Sophia at Sdonica (sixth cen¬ 
tury | or the chinch of the Assumption at Nicaei, „ ow de¬ 
stroyed. In the sixteenth and seventeenth Centura again the 
magnificent series of mosques built by the Turks in Constants 
nopic and the neighbourhood alio owed much to the Byzantine 
model. 

A number of other plans were also developed by Justinian’s 
architects, the most important of which was probably that 
Known as the five-domed plan. The buildings of this group are 
cruciform, with one dome at the crossing, and one on each of 
the four arms or the cross. The most important building of the 
type was Justinian's church of the Holy Apostles *i (W 
tinoplc (jy6-.‘6) s it was copied in numerous other places, but 
tfie most Important surviving example is St Mark's at Venice 
The church of the Holy Apostles was destroyed by 
the lurks to nuke room for the mosque of Fatih. The pta also 
penetrated lo the West, for it was followed in the eleventh- 
century church of St From at hehgueux, 1 The five-domed 
type of church J* the most important of die multiple-domed 
types; it must be distinguished from a later variety, especially 
common on Mount Athos, where one dome tons the crossing 
and others the side chapels, but not the actual arms of the 
cross. A good example of this group of rather later date is to 
be seen in the church of the Holy Apostles at Salotiica 


i. The domed ehurdn of h auhera France conjciwt in l mtr „ fcrmim 

SsE!fi=asWK:as* *- ' h ' — 
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Evert if Sane la Sophia at Saloniea and a few other building art 
close to SariLta Sophia at Constantinople in that they ire build- 
mg* whose interiors represent a great spatial unity* this conccp- 
cion passed out of fashion soon after the days of Justinian f and 
later By^dnc churches were universally of imr more modest 
proportions. In addition their plans tended to become more and 
more complicated as time went on. But the idea nl a threc- 
aisled, longitudinal building was never lost sight of, and a 
cruciform upper structure in some way or another in¬ 
variably Imposed upon it The general tendency of later strue^ 
tures wSs to add numerous small chapels and subsidiary struc¬ 
tures to this basic essential. These additions follow no very set 
plan; hut the main structure almost always follows one ol two 
formulas, the free-standing or the obscured cross plan. In the 
former the transepts project and the cross is at once visible; 
the church of theKapnikaria at Athens serves as a good example, 
though chapels have been bulll into the space* between the 
arm* of the cross. In the latter the chapels between the arm* 
torman essential part of the structunSp so that below the build¬ 
ing appears to Ik? square* But above the arms of the cross are 
carried up rather higher, so that the cruciform plan is visible at 
roof level, though not on die ground. The tenth century 
church oi the Myrelaion at Constantinople may be cited a* an 
example, 

A number of variations in the manner of const rue don in 
churches of both groups appear to be associated with locality 
rather than with the different groups. Thus In Constantinople 
and the places most nearly dependent. Salon tea and Mount 
Athoi especially (Hg. i), the dome was usually supported on 
four columns, whereas in Greece r Anatolia, and Armenia there 
were two columns to the west, while at the east the tw o walls 
of the apse were tarried forward to tike the place of the other 
pit of columns. It was probably as a result of this that the 
horseshoe apse was arrived at, for it was automatically pro¬ 
duced when the extremities oi the walls had to be widened to 
do dutv as columns to uphold the dome above. This Is not the 
only feature in which the churches of Greece show Eastern 
affinities, and Millet, in his detailed analysis of the Greek 
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fig, t, A typical church on Mount Athfts, 


schools, has proved that they are generally more closely akin 
to tltasc of Anatulii tfiin to [hose of Constantinople. 

From the tenth century onwards no completely new plans 
were evolved, bill churches underwent considerable develop- 
nteiii* In structural detail, and more especially with regard to 
decorative treatment* There was a general tendency toward- 
an increase in height and a reduction in the Kale of the ground 
pUn in proportion, The windows weft elongated. tiJ|. they 
became long niches in the walk (PL i {*)), Qmd stone 
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closure stabs were often tided into the lower extremities* The 
domes were set upon taller and talker dnmis as time proceeded 1 
and the exteriors were richly decorated with ornamental 
brickwork or stonework* to give a mosaic dike effect, and 
blank a reading was extensively employed; glazed vessels were 
in later days sometimes built Into the walls to add colour lo 
the masonry; in Bulgaria it appears that special 'plates' were- 
made for the purpose, which retained the form of plates, 
though their bases never finished ok!, so that they could 
never have been used on a table. They offer an interesting 
instance of conservatism in art, an old form being retained for 
a new usc% to which it was really not very well adapted. 

Churches in which one or more of these later developments 
are to be seen exist all over the Byzantine world. Blank arcad’ 
mg was thus extensively developed in Bulgaria, a* for example 
at Tlmovo and Mesembrh* as well as in Constantinople; the 
church of the Virgin Pammakaristos in the latter city affords an 
excellent example {1315; Pta 1 (^))* Decorative brickwork 
was much used in Greece; there are lovely examples at Mistra, 
hut the church of the Holy Apostles at Saloxiica affords an 
especially attractive example (1312). But nowhere, perhaps* 
are there finer late Byzantine churches tlmi on Mount 
Athos* where a distinctive plan* with long double nave and 
targe outer transverse nan hex, was developed to suit the 
demands of the monastic communities The plan of a typical 
Athonite church is illij-vtrated in Fig. 6- Here again the exteriors 
w r cre usually i|uitc elaborately decorated, and, like die rest ol 
later Byzantine architecture, a marked Contrast is to be seen 
with earlier work, where the outsides were almost always 
extremely plain. This love of external decoration seems to 
have developed a* time went on h and in the fifteenth century 
the exteriors were quite often adorned with paintings. It is 
possible that this idea was of Eastern origin, for the interesting 
Armenian church on the island ol Achthamar oh Lake Vjji 
0ji 5- 21) was sculptured all over outside, and churches in the 

I. The mllftt rill dnmi occur in Armmii, ud even If ill tl»! Stnj^wiki 
iriri butts eo ibat hnd jj riiggeratcd, It U fairly cemLn that the idea of the 
tail dnwn Lime ta the Uj-nnUfic world From 
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region of Trebizond were in part sculptured and in part 
painted, Fmm there the idea perhaps travelled to central 
Russia on the one I und and to Rumania on the othur, where the 
painted exteriors were especially popular. There the churches 
were built of brick, and the exteriors were plastered and then 
painted with biblical scenes, just like the interiors. The idea 
was never adopted in ConstantiiiOple. In Russia the most im¬ 
portant diurdics with external decoration are those of Yuriev- 
Pobkij (1250-4) and Vladimir {1 i^o) t both stone-bulk 
churches with carved decoration, 

A few other features of general interest may he noted. Thus 
open portico were a kte feature, which was probably adopted 
from the West, Bell towtnfi ire a Lite feature* for in the 
Orthodox East the service was announced by a rhythmical 
beating on a w ooden bar, the symutmn. 1 Thu idea must again 
have been introduced from the West. But essentially Byzan- 
tine ts the love of dim but very elaborately decorated inte¬ 
riors. Columns of the finest marble, piers, and avails covered 
below with polished marble slabs and above with mosaics or 
wal]-paintixkgs T capitals delicately Sculptured, a profusion of 
church furniture, and an elaborate iconostasis separating the 
eastern sanctuary From the body of the church ire all features 
which were developed in the Byzantine world. Indeed, It h 
hardly possible to think of a Byzantine interior without Will- 
paintings and iconostasis, for the painted picture was a very 
essential feature in the lituTgy, and the iconostasis was in 
fact a Mirt of frame on to which additional pictures could be 
attached. In early times it wu of stone* and was compara¬ 
tively modest In size, but by the twelfth Century wood had 
generally replaced stone, and the iconostasis had been increased 
considerably in height, and to it was alExcd tier above tier of 
painted pinch, or ieom, showing Christ and the Virgin and 
the more important Saints below, and certain essential scenes 
of the New Testament story above, with at the summit the 


1. l^e ftU'ljES* d« lathed beU lawcr in the Ei probably tlul ic Si 
Mutin 'm it Tuan, wludi I* dated +7 * r There 4 re il.vlh-^murr mode* at 
Hjvchju, bai iqwm wmwn muai before ih* idjiih temury. ” 
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Crucifixion . 1 In the area immediately to the vvc*t of the icono¬ 
stasis was placed an amboo or pulpit of a tied wood, with 
carved reading desb on either side- to the cost was the- altar, 
covered by a dborium or canopy on four columns. In appro¬ 
priate shrines reliquaries, set in gorgeous frames of jewelled 
metal-work or enamel, wore preserved; and the general note 
was one of richness and luxury. The rich vestments of th$ 
clergy’ completed the scene- Massive doors of wrought htofue 
dr cancel wood secured the entrance. 

The larger Orthodox churches of to-day in Greece or the 
BaLLuL.f retain samething of thia magnificence, but in general 
orrafencss lus often taken the place of a more profound gran¬ 
deur, and in general it must be left to the imagination to 
recreate Jn impression of the original glory. Hie architectural 
structure, however, really constituted the basis or aS[ this. It 
served not so much to house the pictures and the treasures* as 
to envelop them tike a superb garment. The glory of the one 
enhanced the glory of the other; separate t their perfection was 
apparent; combined it wav well-nigh overwhelming. 
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R«imsc* of tlsc mbject ate given in most ircbltedunl tiistorics. 
More complete, however, i* the Survey in the first chapter of Ddtun's 
tan C/irrxtJu’iT; An, Oxford* S<-r ,iLso j, A* Hamilton, fyiatitlac 

-tfdbjteeiuie jnJ Dw^raCjflu, London,, 1^34. For die fundamental pro¬ 
blems of origins it if necessary to consult (he works of the original 
airthfldtta. Strzygowski "a theories are lurnmarij-cd in his Qrigm 
CAristfan Church Art, Oxford, iflj; Rivoira'i in hrmbui dtc Archaic- 
ami ed., Oxford, i£3j* and hii Mot&tm Anhiuaun, Oxford, 
tgt S. The case for Syria is probably most fully put by Crcswell la his 
Ferlr UW/nj ArchizeuuFt, Oxford* 1^31. More recently the problem 
Lcii twi-n surveyed by £ fc ll. Swift, TAe- fUm-fl Source of Chnniaip An* 
Mew- York* igp, though his conclusions nr* 4t timei bLu^d 
Sounder, though shorter, is f. B, Ward Perkins's paper, ‘The Italian 

t. The great prufo-i-ns u>f team whlidi ealiEcd unill (he n-L'^ludnn in 
and wniTf* tiHuy in CjretLt wu ant atietnjaccd go %mui« lima* but there 
L» rtanLin to belie* e I lie the iftlsde Lgualliy of (Jbr^ *h-u did jppcdL- « ii cnii- 
vEamlin^ty high. 
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element in tale Roman and early Mediaeval Architecture’, Fr&tetdia$s 

bf the Rrituh Actldwf r XXXIII, 1547, 

The numerous more particular studies qf regions or special group 
are died in the manuals. hut a few af special importance may he noted 
here, namely G. Millet p Cimic grtvyut. dant {'architecture bjrmntim, 
Paris t 1916 ; LetkaLy ami Swi|naoii i Santa Saphia,, London, 1 ^94.; and 
E» wari Mllllngen, Byrdnfcrw Churt he j. in Canjldifiiadpy^ London, .1913 + 


CHAPTER £ 

BYZANTINE MOSAICS 


I n this chapter we will be mainly concerned with wall mosaics 
showing figure subjects of Christian character. Though figures 
often formed part of the decorat ion of lion r mosaics in Roman 
and Hellenistic times, these were of pagan character, and the 
story of such mosaics belongs to a different chapter in the his¬ 
tory of art. Attention must, however, be drawn to a number of 
pavements (aid between about 3,00 and ^notably those at 
Antioch and in the tircat Palace at Constantinople, lor even 
ii their subject-matter belongs to a pagan repertory* the style 
h already to some extent Byzantine* and it is passible that die 
animals and hunting semes depicted on many of them may 
even have had an esoteric Christian significance, in that they 
were designed to depict the Christian paradise. 1 But even 
if this was the case, such pavements appear to lave been 
more generally associated with houses and palaces than with 
churches, and in the latter pavements were usually in another 
technique, where small shaped pieces of marble fit one with 
the other to compose a pattern which is in the mam geometric, 
even if small animals and birds arc sometimes included. Work 
nf this type is designated by the name "opus Alexomlritiutn' or 
"opus sccti!c*; the latter U a more delicate, the former a 
holder Form, 

The earliest use of mosaics in a vertical position for wall 
decoration was probably at Pompeii, but any that have been 
Itnmd there or in similar sites are of a small scale, appearing in 
niches only, and it was really only after the adoption of Chris¬ 
tianity as the official laith that the possibility oF mosaic os a 

1, £*e E P KiCrinijrr, In ftnlobt OflB fttprtt. No, fi, Hirrard, i«fi« Hii 
«lide Tbff ii to be fotiownd bj olbcra, am! wb<Ti <nmpfe-te 4 the units wlD 
cohniEbip tkr fim uulvtical pdiUodua of 1be rjj]y Quiitiaji Boor noulo, 
H51 h-ri-c<ji publication Jive hern conl'mcni tn i-ni 1 1.%-jH em.| dlicwtrif*. Of 
iyp ciprrUiSly Don* Levi, Antioch jfftrcoir PzvfEwmi, Princeton, 1347, inc! TV 
Gfttrl P aliOtt of litf SrrJjii j«t Enfantr (Wilkpr That UlCJMtirjtfu), Oxiiipl, ( ^47, 
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covering for walls or vaulss came to l>c fully exploited. At first 
the conch of the ape was the place most usually adorned, and 
in many of die later basilicas of Rome or Ravenna it was still 
only In the apse that the mobiles were placed. But the earliest 
mosaic* in a Christian building that Survive, diose in Sta Co- 
stanza at Rome, cover the vaults, and by die hidi century whole 
wall laces were aim being covered. A large series of scenes 
could be set up on the flat wall surfaces, and as time went on 
these scenes tended to become a more and more important part 
of the church decoration. It was there that the Elide story was 
i.inibIde-d for the faithful to follow, while like more sacred 
figures of the Christian story were placed above, on the vaults, 
or later * in the dome*. It became the custom to adorn all the 
richer churches in this way; in the poorer ones paintings took 
the place of mosaics. Mosaics remained popular until die 
Empire became so impoverished that patrons were no longer 
able to sustain the immense expense of furnishing a mosaic 
dcc oration lor a whole building* Throughout the long period 
from the fourth to the fourteenth century t m.-ruics were things 
of primary importance, and it is to them that the highest place 
must be assigned in a study of Byzantine art* just a* it is to 
sculpture in ancient Greece and to panel painting in Renais¬ 
sance Italy that die student turns when in search of the charac¬ 
teristic and most accomplished art. 

The fundamentally religious character of li wan tine art a$ a 
whole has already been strewed, and it has been suggested that 
the greatest achievement in architecture for which the Byzan¬ 
tines were responsible was the development of a plan suited 
above any other [o the demands of the Orthodox faith* The 
decoration of the buildings wai concentrated inside in oppo¬ 
sition to the practice of the classical world, where the most 
importantdecoration was without. In concentrating the decora¬ 
tion inside the building in thte way the idea at the back of (he 
irtist's and of the patron's mind seems to have been twofold, 
Rntl, he sought to glorify God by beautifying his house and by 
dedicating to him the most sumptuous offering in his power. 
Secondly, he sought to instinct those who were Illiterate or 
who were not sufficiently well equipped to understand die 
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purpose of the ritual, by placing before them a series of pic¬ 
tures which would nuke clear lo them the stor y of the Bible 
without the necessity of readings and which would enable them 
to follow the ritual of the actual service with their eyes as w ell 
as with their cars. The first full series of such doctrinal mosaics 
was probably that set up in the church of the Holy Apostles* 
built by Justinian at Constantinople between and £46, 
These mosaics base perished, but panels showing scenes from 
the Bible of a similar narrative character and which must have 
been very closely akin in appearance survive on the walls of 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna (jtsMj); they illustrate 
practically the whole of our Lord 1 * life, scene by scene. 

In addition to the dedicatory and doctrinal Intentions, it is 
also possible to discern a certain desire to overawe the specta¬ 
tor by means of an Inroficeivable splendciLir which would, when 
combined with the Impression produced by the chanting, the 
vestments, anil the wealth of reties, leave him spellbound and 
astounded, Indeed* the records tell us that ihfc impression was 
a normal one T and it is probable that it was to some extent 
thanks to the impression produced by the interior of Sancta 
Sophia on the Russians sent by Vladimir to report on the nature 
of the Orthodox faith that he chose that faith, rather than 
Catholicism, Judaism, or Islam for the ncw~ state lie was found¬ 
ing in Russia (see p r 253), 

The interiors of the Liter churches were entirely Covered 
with mosaics or paintings portraying Christ, the Virgin* or the 
Saints, or illustrating particular scenes of the Bible ; w here die 
space was too small for figures or scenes, lovely decorative 
patterns were set up. Every advantage *vas taken of the archi¬ 
tectural frame tfibrded by ihe buildings for the numerous 
semi-domes, ruches, and curve* of Bytmlinc architecture 
afforded admirable opportunity Ibr the scintillating lights and 
colours of the material to play a full part; for T though admir¬ 
able enough on a flat w all, as w t see at Ravenna, mosaics have 
an additional beauty when set on a curved surface. In such a 
position the cubes take up and reflect the light with an effect that 
Is ever changing and which in itself alone is of the rarest beauty. 

When once Byzantine art had been developed, certain 
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scents one] certain figures tended to become idem [tied ivlth par¬ 
ticular parts of the wall surface almost as much because of the 
way that thej could be adapted to fit each given area as bccatisc 
of liturgical claims* Often Indeed the two seemed to syn¬ 
chronize in an almost mysterious way the one with ihe other. 
Thus, Following die dictate* of ICtniw, the more sacred figures 
were placed in the upper parts of jL building. But no liner 
place For Christ could be devised than the centre of the Dome 
nor for the Virgin than the conch of the ape The great bust 
of ihe Pantocmtor at Daphni (PL it) or the lovely ulI figure 
o! the Virgin In the ipse at K'Ecaea or Torcdlo are among the 
greatest glories of all art, not only because of their quality 
but also because of the subtle way fn which these figures arc 
n!ted to the arw they adorn. Similarly the portraits of the 
four Evangelists were often set in the four pendentives of the 
dome (PL *); not only were they ideally suited to the shape 
™ thc . pendenti vc f but a ho they corresponded 

admirably with the demands of the liturgy, for it was in every 
way appropriate that they should be placed in dose association 
with the figure of Christ, whose life they had recorded, and 
whose most intimate companions they had been. Lower d«wn 
upon the actual walls, the scenes of our Lord's life were por¬ 
trayed, where they could be easily seen by the congregation 
and where flat space* were available for their diowing. Ae the 
lowest level of all more mundane figures, the Fitbcre o ( the 
Church the general hierarchy of Saints, and so o f . p occupied 
the wall spice nearest to the ground, and consequently in 
closest association with everyday life. Yet once again the call 
figures formed an admirable part of a subtle artistic compcvl- 
non. for they served to uphold the more varied and elaborate 
scenes above and to give proportion and lialance to die whole 
interior. Their importance purely from the point of view of 
composition is attested by the fact tlwt throughout the Renais¬ 
sance similar standing figures were often employed at the 
bottom of a picture of such a scene as the Resurrection Or the 
Assumption to enhance its beauty and mystery, and at the same 
me to give balance to the picture and to give weight to the 
deep significance of the scene portrayed. 
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Alt these developments, of course, came slowly, and the 
storj’ of the evoturion of Christum mosaics is just as compli¬ 
cated 3s that of Christian architecture. A uumlnfr of distinct 
and to some extent conflicting influences were thus at play'. 
Of these the Hellenic and the Semitic were probably the most 
important. The one favoured a refined, balanced, premedi¬ 
tated and idealistic type of art; it knew the rudiments of true 
perspective, and was attached to 'antique' models. The art of 
the other sought to express a significant idea rather than to 
please; it was forceful and assertive, realist in conception, and 
favoured vivid, impressive colouring; figures were re presented 
frontally, there was no attempt at illusion or true perspective; 
Iwnti realism took the place of idealism, llie one an looked 
upon Christ as a charming, youthful figure - almost as the 
Apollo of Greek mythology- The other represented him as an 
awesome, bearded figure, possessed of a!I the mysterious 
majesty of one of the old Semitic gods of Assyria. Linked with 
this tradition we find the use of vertical perspective, where 
scenes in the background arc placed above those in the fore- 
ground* without any reduction in size, or of false perspective, 
whrre certain bgures are enlarged because qf their greater 
importance* The two trends, the Hellenic and the Semitic, 
were continually at variance* yet at the same time they contin¬ 
ually mingled one with the other, and the presence of both can 
be traced until the very end of Byzantine art. But in tile greatest 
masterpieces sonic thing of the best was culled from each, and 
the two diverse elements were blended T thanks lo Byzantine 
genius, to form a subtle yet Forceful w hole, which could never 
have been achieved had only one of the influences been at work, 
Ehcse are the main trends; Hellenic grace, Semitic signi- 
hcince p and the two were blended and attuned to the service 
af Christian icy, thanks to Byzantine iaste„ But the role of one 
further element from the art of the past must also be noted> 
namely that of the nomrepreseniatiorpi art of the East. The 
importance of art of a more abstract character, where human 
OT indeed^ Jiving, figures were only employed as parts of a 
decorative pattern, was very considerable in the East, notably 
in Persia and Mesopotamia, and it had even affected the Roman 
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world* along with a good many other dements from the eastern 
area which need not be dbcusscd here. Strzygowski even got* 
so far as to explain the non-representational character of the 
mosaics on the vaults of Sta Castanza at Rome \ PL j) as the 
rei.nlt of Eastern influence, but if thU was indeed so, the 
influence must have penetrated a long time before the period 
at which the mosaics were set tip (326^37), for as they stand 
they arc essentially Roman in style. 

Eastern trends, however, are exemplified for Strrygowski 
not: only In purely rnm-representatloaial and decorative com- 
positions like thtTse of the Sta Costanza mosaics, but also in 
others where the landscape background ha* a symbolic signi¬ 
ficance and lakes on a role as important a$ that of the figures; 
such elements as clouds, water, or the earth, and such figures 
as the phoenix or sheep in a flowered background are, for him, 
part of an elaborate Eastern symbolism, taken over by din 
Romans, and later by Christianity, from the old religious 
beliefs of Mesopotamia* A good example Is offered by the ape 
of SS, Costnas and DamLm in Rome, where clouds and water 
form the background, and where sheep appear in a row below 
(PI. j). k b liardly justifiable to go at far as Straygowdti and 
assert that all die early mosaics of Rome were of this character, 
but it is lair to soy that Mazdaean symbolkrn was certain]y one 
of die elements from which the repertory of early Christian 
art was enriched. A love of symbolism was kept alive in the 
Byzantine mind by con tacts with die East, and it Is worthy of 
note that when a dynasty of Eastern origin came to the throne 
in die iconoclast period figural art was precluded, and sym¬ 
bolism of a non-representational type held sway for a century 
or more. 

In studying the mosaics of the Byzantine world two periods 
of primary importance have lutherfo been distinguished, the 
first from the fourth to the seventh centuries, the second from 
die ninth to the thirteenth; the two arc separated by the 
iconoclast age. Recent research, ho wever, suggests that anyhow 
in secular work the iconoclast age was perhaps not so barren 
from the artistic point of view as was at one time believed, 
and the mosaics ui the Great Mosque qFD amisciih (r* 71 jJ, set 
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up for a Moslem patron, the Caliph iJ WtUd, show to what a 
high degree of beauty a composition could attain in which no 
figures at all ire present (PL 3). Again p some of the most 
beautiful of all the mosaics that survive* those in Kihrich 
Cornu at Constantinople,, are to be assigned to the fourteenth 
century, as are other works in Constantinople, of which only 
fragments survive. The fourteenth century, in fact, seems to 
have been one of the most glorious ages of mosaic production, 
and it should not be dismissed in the summary terms that have 
been applied to it by certain writer* of the last generation, 
notably Peirce and Tyler, in their drt. 

In the first age Rome, Ravenna,, and Saionica were the most 
important centres — or rather* it is in those dries tint the roost 
important mottles of the early cmturlw Turvive to-day. The 
mosaics may be divided Into two main groups, the one where 
classical feeling was uppermost* the other where the Byzantine 
style had already developed and become predominant. Between 
the extremes of tiicse group* there are naturally a number of 
intermediary examples s* and the dividing line b at times well- 
nigh imperceptible. Often the change towards the Byzantine 
spirit had gone a long way in a part of the work* while In an¬ 
other part It lud hardly begun. Thb is dearly to be seen, for 
example, in San Vitale at Ravenna* where the Christ In the 
apse h the youthful beardless figure of classical art, whereas the 
portrait groups of Justinian and Theodora are completely 
Byzjfitiniird, 4 fid owe a greater debt to the Eastern than to 
die Roman heritage, in general, however, the old classical ele¬ 
ments were perhaps more to the fore in Rome than elsewhere. 

In Rome there are four churches which contain decoration* 
of major importance. Of these Sta Costanza (324-6)* a 
rotunda surrounded by a ring, was probably originally the most 
elaborate. The mosaics which adorned the dome 00 longer 
uinive, but wc know something of them from drawings and 
description*. They showed scenes from the Bible, principally 
trom the Did Testament, which were bounded by 1 river at 
the outside. In this Strzygowski saw Mardacin influence; 
tiastem traits were no doubt present, though the composition 
^nd iconography as a whole owed a good deal more to Roman 
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art P The mosaics that survive on the vaults of the surrounding 
ring ire mom definitely Roman, The vault is divided into 
twelve compartments, the extern one now taing bare, and the 
western occupied! by * -■simple geometric composition; the 
compartments opposite one another at the sides have identical 
designs, increasing in elaboration ami quality from west to east, 
so that the sacred character of the edifice is stressed by the 
disposition of the decoration. The work is all of the highest 
quality, and the colouring harmonious and subtle though pale. 
CharaLterbric of the early date is die white background; later 
we see: blue, and later still gold Invariably employed. This 
white background „ and the Roman character of the designs p 
tends to intensify the classical appearance of .these mosaics, 
Mosaics in the conches of niches in the outer wall arc more 
Byzantine, for they not only show Christian scenes* but the 
figures arc tall and elongated in die characteristic Byzantine 
Kroner* I'urther, gold tesserae are hete used with great effect 
io bring out the high-lights. These mosaics were set rather 
later than those of the vault, for they belong to the fifth cen¬ 
tury p at which date the building became a baptistery . They have 
subsequently been much restored. 

The apse mosaic of Sta Pudenziarta (584-5) shows our Lord 
enthroned between 5 S. Peter and Paul, who each heads a group 
ot five Apostles. There arc also two female figures, one on 
either side, who represent the Eedcsta ex Circumcisionc 
(crowning Peter) and the Ecclesia ex Gentibua {crowning Paul). 
Behind the figures is an elaborate architectural composition, 
which appear* in copy a manuscript model,, tbmigh the ultimate 
source of such backgrounds is to be found in the architecture- 
scapes of Pompeiian and Alexandrine wall-painting* A similar 
model must have served for the rather later mosaics of St 
George at Salonika. Both are of outstanding beau fly. "Hie compo¬ 
sition of those fn Sta Pudcnziaiu is one of the finest that sur¬ 
vive^ in Rome; the technical quality and colouring of those in 
Si George at Salonika is unsurpassed. They are particularly im¬ 
portant ter, though battered, they have not suffered from inept 
restoration!, as have nearly all the mosaics of Rome and Ravenna* 

In Sta Maria Maggiore there are mosaics fn the apse, on the 
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triumphal jtcB in front of die ap*c h and on a number of iso- 
fated panels now set at a high level along the nave walls. !c iv 
possible that these were brought to the church From elsewhere, 
fhey show Old Testament scenes, and their background* are 
of the light colour characteristic of early work as i whole. 
They are close to the antique in style* and there must have 
been a definite attempt to preserve the picturesque manner of 
Pompeiian art in a new medium, The technique is gomcwliat 
crude, and they are not thoroughly satisfactory from the 
Christian point of view*, rhey have been assigned to various 
date*; the fourth century is most probable. 1 The mosaics or 
chc triumphal arch are more important (PL 4), They arc 
devoted to the glorification of the Virgin, as parroneas of the 
church to which they belong, and were set up by Pope 
Sixtus 111 (452-40) perhaps to commemorate the decisions of 
the Council of Ephesus, where the doctrine of Nestorius, who 
regarded the Virgin merely as the mother of Christ and not 
also as the mother of God, was refuted. In these mosaics the 
classical dement has to a great extent been superseded* and 
the inner conception qf the subject shows the birth of a new 
and essentially Christian style* heralding the greater glories to 
come. The apt- mosaic, of the fourth or iifth century, wav ven 
severely re muddled in by Jacopo Torrid; the original 
appears to have been of a lion-^presentational character, with 
great scrolls like those at the sides* which are ail that survive 
of the original work, Strzygowski again sees Mazdaean sym¬ 
bol ijm here, but there is nothing in the mosaic which could 
riot have been directly inspired by Roman art. A similar sym- 
bolical and non-representations I scene is preserved in the apse 
"k San Clemente; it is dated to 1399* but follows a fifth century 
original very closely. 

With the ape mosaics of SS T Gosmasand Damian (p6-$e) K 
ivlicre Christ h shown In the centre before a background of 
flarac-colmnxd clouds* with figures on either side, we find the 

t. See R. ferjjr Q/Mctt Au y Princ e ton* 1941, p„ 146, who ±s«\m 

that they Jtc of the mjtic jo the EmmtG of the TrKumptuJ ireh. A sujj^r*- 
by ftiifhter arnj Taylor* Tht AlJ cf Chriilian CljUi,' Art, Lmb.l-.n. 

! S^ lEu-t rhey are 0(the :.Hi mi century woulii kl tlbctr lLec too early. 
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Byzantine style fully developed (Pi. j) + The Christ is bearded 
die costumes art* treated in (he Brant be manner* and the 
htids and faces show that elongation which was later to become 
characteristic, first or Byzantine art, and then of the paintings 
of El Greco, Below the main composition twelve dicrp, sym¬ 
bolizing die Apostles* appear in procession. The sheep of this 
mosaic served as models for a number of liter compositions 
both in mosaic and in wall-painting; most important are the 
mosaic* of Sta Maria in Trastevere, in Rome, 

A number of other mosaic compositions of die early period 
survive in Rome*though they arc less outstanding in importance 
than tiie four just mentioned. Of these die Biv-antine style is to 
the fore tn those of St Lawrence without-the-Walls (syS-Sg), 
but the art List was not a great master, fur the effec t h rather 
wooden. The apse of the small chapel of SS. Rufous mi Sccun- 
tins in the Lateral!, executed in the fourth century* bears a 
formalistic acanthus composition, comparable to that which 
originally filled the apse of Sta Maria Maggiofc. Sta Sabina was 
originally also elaborately decorated, hut on inscription of 
die fifth century on the west wall is all that now remain*. The 
fine fifth-century decoration of St PaulVwithou&-ihe-Wa!b 
fm again perished; it w-aa destroyed by the great fire of tHjj, 
though the mosaics were restored, like die building* to follow 
tht original scheme as closely as possible. Except for a few 
small fragment in the Lite ran Baptistery, most of the other 
mosaics in Rome are of later date. The decoration of the 
Latcran Baptistery itself is thus in the main to be attributed to 
HL while mosaics lit die apse of St Agnes-without-the-With 
ilate from between 62* and £38 * here the prron saint of the 
church takes the place of precedence In the centre of the apse. 
They are delicate as regards technique p and essentially Bran- 
tinc 3 ii style.. 1 wo saint* and a cm^s in die apse of San Stefano 
Rotondo were set up by Pope Theodore (642-9); the cross 
probably represents that which stood on Mount Golgotha, 
and the mosaics were intended to commemorate the des¬ 
truction of the actual cross by the invading Moslem*. Rather 
earlier, dating from c. 5*0* are some not very important 
murtaics [n the church of St Theodore. 
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Though this list includes but a modicum of what oticc 
existed, the series of early mosaics in Rome is none the less 
impressive, and nothing so w ell distributed m respect of dating 
or so varied as regards style is to be seen elsewhere. The next 
most important centre, Ravenna, however, boasts certain 
monuments which are more elaborate and more ambitious than 
any at Rome, Mosaics there were executed at three distinct 
periods* that of GalU Fbcfdk (3ti8-4^0), diat of Theodoric 
(+93^S26), and that of Justinian t Ons most striking 

mommient of the first age Is the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
{C* 4|o) f a. small cruciform building containing a fkh decora¬ 
tion with a deep blue ground which gives a wonderful atmo¬ 
sphere to the bunding. Indeed, small though i t is* the deco ra¬ 
tion is one of the most complete and most thoroughly success- 
fill that survives From early times, figures and ornamental com¬ 
positions alternate one with the other, and tiuth are equally 
effective, Ntmgowski sees in the decorative work the influence 
of the Mazdacm landscape; Van Marie states categorically that 
there is no Eastern Influence. The work thus offers a clear 
instance of how disputed are the questions uS origin. Rut Van 
Mark is probably rig]it as far as more immediate influences 
arc concerned t for there is nothing that could not have come 
from Rome. But how much of the ornament that appears here, 
15 well as in many other example* of Roman and Hellenistic 
irt p actually emanated from the East at a much earlier date U 
another matter, which art-historians arc still debating and 
which it is impossible to attempt to answer here. 

To much the same period belong the dome mosaics of the 
Baptistry of the Orthodox, St Giovanni in Konle (42$ jo). 
There arc elaborate architectural compositions below, with 
the Apostles above lheru T and p at the centre of the dome, the 
baptism. The architectural compositions are Important, for 
they show the Influence of the architecture scapes of Hellenis¬ 
tic "or Pompeiian art* hilt die candelabra niotiis probably owe 
their origin to the inspiration of Sasaniart models, though 
die influence no doubt came by way of Syria, where such 
motifs were extensively tiled; we set diem, for instance, 
in the mosaics of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, and 
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rather later ini those of the Dome of ibe Rock at Jerusalem 
(6*1 “i). 

Of the second period at Ravenna are the dome mosaics of the 
ArLm Baptistry, also known as Sta Maria in Cosmedut (c, po) 
and the scriptural scene* along the nave walls uf&uit' Apolllnare 
Nuovo (510-30 ), The former are not of very high quality ; the 
latter are perhaps more important for iconographical than for 
artistic reasons. They constitute one of the earliest and most 
complete series of New Testament scenes. Classical and Eastern 
ideas are here once more blended. The bearded Christ h of 
Eastern origin, thus appears in the Passion scenes* and he is 
larger than the other figures in accordance with the Eastern 
idea of indicating his importance. The women it rhe well, on 
the other hand, are completely antique in style* and in such 
scenes as depict Chrises earl) 1 life he is shown beardless. Flic 
processions of saints at a lower level are to be assigned to the 
third period, that of Justinian* 

In the third period an art which is more truly Byzantine had 
emerged, and San Vitale is an essentially Byzantine church 
with an essentially Byzantine mosaic decoration inside it, even 
if certain Eastern and certain classical elements on be isolated 
by means of a careful stylistic analysis. The main apse of San 
Vitale (516-47) is occupied by a very beautiful composition, 
showing Christ enthroned iqx_>n the orb of heaven. The 
treatment H basically idealistic and. naturalistic, and the 
colouring is particularly fresh and lovely. The panels at the 
sides of the presbytery, which include portraits of Justinian 
and Theodora and their courts, on the other lund, are much 
more Eastern in conception. The treatment is realistic rather 
than Idealistic, the colours are heavy and impressive, the figures 
iCsnd in frontal attitudes* and many details of the costumes, 
suth as Theodora's crown mi the stuffs from which the clothes 
of the courtiers were made* are quite Persian (PL to). 

The apse mosaic of Sant p Apo Hina re in Ck^r 15 jj 40) shows 
an allegorical representation or the Transfiguration, the large 
cross which occupies the central position symbolizing the 
transfigured Christ, and the sheep dose beside it the tbipc 
Apostles who w itnessed the scene. This type of symbolism be- 
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]ong$ to the Semitic world, and it probably came to Italy from 
Syria along with the Christian faith. But though the symboliim 
is Eastern, die treatment is at the same time almost idealistic, 
and the lovely flowers of the background and the glorious 
colouring lift this mosaic out of the Eastern category, ft is T 
indeed, one of the most enchanting compositions aiul one of 
the most gloriously successful pieces of decoration that have 
come down to us. 

Other ttioJiaics at Ravenna arc less important, and may be 
dismissed very briefly. They comprise w ork in the Archbishop s 
palace which is good, though much restored, some fragments 
in the dupe I of die Tutti SaotJ, and an ape mosaic from San 
Mithcie itt Frigiselo (545) which removed to the Kaiser 
fried rich Museum at Berlin in the last century* The Christ 
here is beardless* but the style Is otherwise in the main 
Oriental* 

Elsewhere in Italy a few other mosaics of the early period 
aka survive. In the Baptistry of Soter at Naples there are por¬ 
tions of elaborate decorative compositions in die antique tra¬ 
dition; the w'orh dates from between 470 and 430, It is more 
clumsy than contemporary work further to the north p and was 
probably done by local artists. Though not actually In Italy, 
I'arcnzQ must also be mentioned here* for the apse mosaics 
there are of very high quality indeed. Christ appears as a bcanJ- 
|ess ligurc, but there 3re Oriental elements. Most interesting, 
however, Is the great importance accorded to the Virgin* who 
here for the first time fills the principal position in the centre 
of the apse. The mosaics date from between n° and J 3 P 
Only thirty years earlier, in die apse at the chapel of Sant" 
Aqiiilino in the church of San lorcnzo at Milan, Christ slid occu¬ 
pied the apse, his figure being of a very antique character. The 
mosai cs of San V i It ore inCiel dOnn, close to Sant" Amhrogio in 
the him town, arc, on the other hand, more Oriental in type. 

Throughout this sketch of the mosaics of the early period 
mention has been drawn to the gradual intrusion of Eastern 
elements, mure especially those of an iconographioal character 
like the bearded Christ. But 3 n addition to these more or less 
concrete changes* evolution of a more subtle character wns 
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also taking place with regard to style, And if Syria was in the 
main responsible for the Eastern features in ornament or Icono¬ 
graphy, it was the new capital pf the fiyTantiiie world, Con¬ 
stantinople, that was primarily responsible for new ideas in 
style. Unfortunately, however, we can only follow these 
developments at the capital in works of rather minor character, 
for no monument* of major scale in mosaic or pun ling survive 
there. At Sjlnmca, oti the other ban d, there is rather more to 
be seen, and it li probable that mosaics there give a rather 
t leaixr idea of what was being done in Constantinople than do 
those in Italy. The technique in any case is extremely fine* and 
-shows that the very best craftsmen were employed. The tc&erae 
were more carefully graded and more cunningly set than was 
usual in Italy, the colours were more subtly blended, and more 
careful attention Was paid to shading. 

The earliest work at Solonka is probably that discovered In 
1921 in the small church of Hosios David, where the dream of 
Ezedale] is shown. It h in the antique style with a beardless 
Christ, and is probably to be dated to the fifth century- the 
wort is not unlike that in the niches of Sta C^ianzz at Rome. 
The building itself is of the same date as the mosaic. In the 
antique manner again are architectural compositions in the 
drum of the dome of the church of St George. They slate from 
the fifth century r and reproduce once more die architecture- 
scapes of Pompeiian art that we have been at Ravenna and else- 
w I®*! *nd which reappear with such striking effect at a later date 
n Dam.vvi.iis, The colouring Is of outstanding mastery, and the 
mosaics in this building arc some of the fittest tliat survive* Of 
classical inspiration again, though quite different, are the 
extremely lovely floral scrolls, with animals and birds in their 
branches, decorating the surf-ucs below the arcades In the 
basilica uf the Achdropcictos, formerly known as Eski 
Djouma. This work is again outstanding* 

Of figural work the moat important fs that In the basilica of 
St Demetrius, Hie best known shows ihc figure of the saint 
himself, standing between the donors of the church. It U on the 
soutii pier oi the apse and, with most of the oilier mosaics in if sc 
church, dues from the seventh century [Pi* 7). Similar com- 
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positions lialance it on the nther faces of the pier, as well as on 
the corresponding pier on the opposite side of the apse. These 
mosaics are among the most accomplished that have come down 
to us from the earlier age; they show a complete fusion of 
Hellenic and Oriental elements, and In their severe but delicate 
line and rather abstract comprehension are already completely 
Byzantine. Compositions which adorned the walls of the cen¬ 
tral aisle and also the side aisles p though rather lea accomplished, 
were of considerable historical interest. They were destroyed 
in the Rre of 1917* which laid low the main portion of the 
church. The building his been reconstructed , but records of 
most of these mosaics survive only in sketches and photographs* 

A few other mosaics of this age arc preserved in more dis¬ 
tant places \ most important are those in the ape of the church 
of the monastery of St Catherine on Mount Sinai, where the 
Tmnsfigurittdn is shown. This little-known monument is of 
high quality and considerable interest from the iconcgrapSdcal 
point of view, but until recently only very poor photographs 
have Iwen ivaihbb r It is probably to be dated to Mosaics 
in the apse of the church at Chiti near Laraaca in Cyprus 
show the Virgin and Child between Archangels. Both here 
and in another mosaic in Cyprus, in the church of the Pinaghia 
Kariakina at Lyihrangomi h the technique is careful and the com¬ 
position bal4nced l but the work is none die \tss provincial* 
and the mosaic* at* liardly to be compared with those ol 
Salonika or Italy. 

The date of these mosaics was disputed; they have* however, 
been recently cleaned, and there can now be little doubt but 
that those at Chili are to be assigned to the sixth century and 
those in the Pinaghia Kanakaria to the ninth* 1 

Though the Iconoclast period lasted for more than a century 
(7*6-843), it is surprising how hard it is to distinguish work* 
which were produced immediately after it from those produced 
just before; the severe ban which was txercbed on represents- 
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tiona! art during the period probably accounts for this diffi- 
Cultj, tor, except in out-oi-ihe-way monasteries, where art 
ssas essentially primitive, development and change must have 
been impossible, and in monumental work things began at the 
end of the period when,: they had left off at its commencement. 
But the age itself was not completely barren, and it is probable 
tiut quite a lot of work which was still naturalistic, though 
figures were excluded, was done, as well as that which was 
purely decorative or symbolic in character. Indeed, the very 
loi- fy mosaics o| the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem (^r-M 
and tl.e Great Mosque at Damascus, set up by the Caliph Vl 
Maiiil in ?■£, may Im regarded as iconoclast monuments to 
ail intents and purposes. At the Dome of the Rock the mosaics 
are formal and decorative, with Hellenistic and Persian in¬ 
fluences curiously combined. At Damascus, in addition to work 
akin to that at Jerusalem, there are a number of huge composi¬ 
tions made up of trees and architectural elements. Colonnades 
^silicas, towers, balconies, and niches rise up, one poised 
above the other as if in some hill town of Italy. Vine plants 
twist round the columns; roofs which appear almost Chinese 
top classical rotundas; trees spring from the banks of a wide 
rn er; at the summit or all stands a great temple. Elaborate 
Shading in darker tone* serves to accentuate at the same time 

I 11 MturaJi f m an < ! d* «f these lovely compositions. 

S luge trees looming tip from behind the buildings suggest infi¬ 
nite possibilities of exploration and rail up delightful risions of 
mmsy terraces, springs anti fountains (Pi, 8). 1 ' 

In the churches of the Byzantine world nothing so elaborate 
survives., the religious art of the age being extremely severe 
a ™ r ***™**J. Bui there are one or two iconoclast examples 
*7™ ^pomat of which is the decoration of the apse 
° . t rent, in Constantinople, where a plain hut finely pro- 
portmned cross stands out with considerable effect against 
a geld background, A similar cross, which was later replaced 
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by a figure of the Virgin* occupied the apse of Sanefca Sophia at 
Sj lonLi.il, h was set up by die Emperor Constantine VI (780-97), 
the Empress Irene and Bishop Theuphilus T who was al Nicaea 
in 787, and die monograms of these persons were Eeft when the 
cross was replaced by the figure of the Virgin shortly after the 
lifting of the iconoclast ban, Wulff suggests that there was 
originally a similar cross in die ape of the Church of the 
Assumption at Nicaea. 

Though the iconoclast ban was sternly enforced at Constan¬ 
tinople and tn the mure important centres, it was disregarded 
in more distant places, and when we come to deal with wall- 
paintings, quite a lot will have to be said of figural work which 
was executed at this time in out-of-the-way regions. As regards 
mosaic^ however, the more out-of-the-way places were loo 
poor to sponsor work in the more expensive technique. But 
in Rome, where the Popes did not admit Byzantine control, 
the Situation ivas very different; their patronage was lavish, 
craftsmen from die Greek world who favoured the figurai style 
sought refuge there* and figural mosaics were set up not only 
to beautify the churches, but aka* probably* to stress the dis¬ 
approval of what was considered the heretical attitude of the 
Byzantine rulers. Much of this Italian work is not of vciy high 
quality p but all of it is interesting iconqgraphtally and tech- 
cally, and much of it can be fairly exactly dated. Thus the 
apse mosaics of Sta Marla in Cosmedm belong to between 70j 
and 707; thove in Sta Maria in Domnin, $u Pr&ssedc and Sta 
Cedilla to between 817 and 834, and those in Sail Marco to 
between 837 and 844. Those in the apse of Sta Maria in 
Trastevere ate post-iconoclast, and dale from between 11 39 
and 11 £3. Other mosaics of minor importance exist in San 
Pietro in Vineoli and in the oratory of John VII and in the 
Triclinium at the Late ran. Those in the apse of the Lateral 
basilica itself are thirteenth century and are signed by Jacopo 
Torriti. Many of these monies show signs of considerable 
restoration at subsequent dates, fhc subject of the Sta Maria in 
Domnina mosaics is the glorification of the Virgin, a theme 
which was probably chosen to emphasize the Importance of the 
cult of the Virgin in fate of iconocksim That of those in the 
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apses of Sta Prassedc and Sfca Cecilia was the gluri beat ion of the 
saint* to whom the churches were dedicated p and whose relics 
were brought to the churches at the time; the choice of 
subject again represents the iconodulc policy of the Popes in 
opposition to that of die eastern church. But there ire many 
Byzantine elements in these mosaics, iconograpfik, to be seen 
in the extern form of blessing* colourkric* to be seen in the 
rich and brilliant harmonies* and stylistic* lo be seen in the 
stylised forms and transcendental comprehension. Most truly 
Byzantine of all is the decoration of the li ttle dupe I of St Zeno 
in Sta Frasscde* where the mosaic* are not only very beautiful 
tn colourings but also have a very profound appeal! They ate 
set very roughly, in order to catch and reflect die light to the 
best possible advantage in the dark Little chapel. They deserve* 
as indeed does much of this Roman work* much closer atten¬ 
tion than has usually been accorded to it either bv the visitor 
lo Rome or by the Byzantine specialist^ 

Vet it was the post-iconoclast age that was in many way's the 
most important for the production, of mosaic decorations on a 
full scale. A very wide Field must now lie embraced, for Venice 
and Sicily were, during prt of the period, within the Byzan¬ 
tine sphere; work was done by Byzantine as well as by native 
craftsmen in Russia* and western Asia Minor, Greece, and 
the Balkans were well-nigh as important as Constuitinople it¬ 
self, Work of the age was invariably characterized by a new, 
very sublime* grandeur* and by m essentially transcendental 
approach. There was an ethereal elongation of the proportions 
of the human figure and the fullest advantage was taken of die 
future of the building to produce a moving* at times almost an 
awesome, effect, A new preoccupation with Liturgical affair* 
characterized a good deal of the work* unfamiliar as well as the 
more usual New Testament scene* appearing around die walls 
of the churches. Their titles accompanied the scenes* their 
names the figures* in Greek characters, and the lettering was 
usmlly designed to constitute an integral part of the computi- 
tioti, The backgrounds were uniformly of gold, and the colour* 
were rich and varied. 

It would seem that as soon a* the iconoclast ban was lifted. 
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fuaiiLi and paintings containing Egurcs were at once set up. 
Tic most interesting of them, although It is in a very frag¬ 
mentary state, is in an upper chamber over the south porch to 
Sancta Sophia at Constantinople, where there are mosaics which 
comprised a Deesis and the portraits of a number of Apostles* 
Saints, and Patriarchs. The latter included Methods us p who 
presided at the Council which sanctioned the reaturadon of 
images, and three other Patriarchs who had always defended 
their cult: there is reason to believe that these mosaic* were 
set up almost immediate!) alter the lifting of the ban, that is* 
about 

More spectacular, though not so firmly dated on external 
evidence* were some of die mosaics that survived until 1519 
in the church of the Assumption of the Virgin at Nicaea. The 
Virgin in the apse has usually been assigned,on stylistic grounds* 
to die ninth century. The mosaics in the narthex of the Mine 
church were rather later in date; they probably belonged to 
between 1 02$ and toaS, and the four evangelists in the pen- 
dendves are of this period also* All are of very fine quality, and 
the figures are especially effective because of die way to which 
they lit the shape of the pendentivo (Pi. ^). The mosaics on the 
vault of the be n in were perhaps earlier; various dates between 
the sixth and the ninth centuries having been proposed for 
them.- The Virgin here is full length, in contrast to the seated 
one in the apse of Santta Sophia at Salonica p which was set up to 
replace a cross very soon after the end of iconoclasm, The more 
imT^e>:-ive mosaics in the dome of [lie same church, which 
show die prophet* around the drum* arc probably slightly later ■ 
though their date has been disputed, there is weighty evidence 
to favour of die year 

From the end of the ninth century onwards mosaic rfccora- 
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tiutis on a large se.vie wens numerous, md enough examples 
survive to give an idea of the style at most of the various 
peri oils, In Saucta Sophia at Constantinople, for example, dean* 
mg activities undertaken by the Byzantine Institute of America 
have disclosed seven septate panels of different dates. 1 The 
carltesl .s probably die great lunette over the main door from 
the narthex, showing thr seated Christ with an emperor at his 
reef, whom W hittemon! [JehTirio as Iro VI (BSt^i i) - N<?Kt 
in date fa the lunette over the doer of the southern porch, 
whnh shows the Virpa between Justinian and Coroutine ■ 
Whittcmon: assign, it to the time of Basil [( < )+1 , but 

Morey thinks that the reign of Basil I (867-86) is more fifcdy. 1 
The work is rather arid, and cm purely stylistic grounds the 
car her date fa the more probable. Two panels in the southern 
gallery, called by Whittemore the Zoq and the Jolui panel* 
date bom between to 4 i and io 57 andc. mo rnnectii/r. The 
work is decorative, but not of very high artistic quality. The 
V irgm in 'he apse, with fragments of figures of the Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel on the vault in front of it, presents more 

rr P ™ blerni L of ^ tin S ; thc Archangels are perhaps of the 
tenth century, the Virgin may possibly be later.* Botlt of 
all as re^rd* quality fa a panel bearing the Dtcsfa on the middle 
wall of the south gal cry. Like the apse mosaics, it fa not dated 
by an inscription or by any external evidence, as were the Zoe 
and the John panels, bu, i,s style fa completely in the manner 
ol thi By ran tine Renaissance, and on the grounds of its simi- 
Umy to work in Kahrieh Camii (f jto-io), it has beetW. 
g d that it is to be assigned to the fourteenth century. But 
as research into the story of Liter Bywntine painting proves 
the more clear doc* it became that there w£ a dc&W 

T C ) ln tllL ' t 7 ,ftl ' »«d that there was continuous 

development of a new manner anyhow from about 1ifio fa* 
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p, n 7 f}> In view of this, there ate grounds for believing that 
ihc Satieta Sophia Deesis should be assigned to the second half of 
the twelfth century, and that It represents one of the earlier 
experiments in the new m inner. In any case, it is a work of 
very rare beamy; to the writer in any case it appears as perhaps 
the most lovely Byzantine mosaic that has come down to us 
{PL 11). 

Outride Constantinople and Rome the next important 
mosaics in point of date are those of the monastery of Hostos 
Lukas, not far fmm Delphi, in Greece. They date from the 
early eleventh century, and comprised originally a complete 
cycle of New Testament scenes, but many of the scenes have 
now perished. Those that remain show brilliant and very 
lovelv colouring, and they are of great interest i com (graphic- 
ally, hut though the work is very accomplished from the tech¬ 
nical point of view, it is in the hieratic, primitive style asso¬ 
ciated with the monasteries rather than the capital, and is not 
on the whole as line or as delicate as that at Daphni near Athens, 
where the Gomtantinopolilan style, with its elegance and 
greater subtlety, h to the fore. The figures and scenes here are 
distinguished by an almost classical beauty, and even though 
much has perished and much of that which remain* has been 
over-restored, the impression is still overpowering. In fact, die 
Daphni mosaics constitute what is perhaps the most perfect 
monument of the age. Most impressive of all die compositions 
is probably that of Christ the Almighty which dominates the 
church from the centre of the Dome (PL 1 1 >. Here classicism 
is less to the fere, and Oriental realism plays a part. It is one 
of the most mysterious and at the same time one of the most 
impressive portrayals of Christ that Christian art his produced. 
The work at Daphni is all to he assigned to about 1100. 

Another groat decoration of that century survives in the 
church of the Nca IVtoni on the island of Chios. The w r ork is of 
very high quality and the style nearer to the realism of 
Hoslnj Lukas than the classicism of Daphni, The mosaics 
arc now being disencumbered of a groat deal of dirt which 
had collected on them throughout the centuries. They are 
to be dated between 10*3 and io 0 . Of the wine period, 
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though more provincial fn style, -w the m<Kiic3 in the church 
of Sancta Sophia at Kiev T in Ruvria h eh ring from between 103,7 
and 1 g£ 1 T Though provincial, they arc still probably to be attrb 
buted to Greek rather than to Russian craftsmen, Russian 
craftsmen, who were perhaps taught by the Greeks who worked 
in Sdncta Sophia T were responsible for other mosaics in the 
same town T notably some rather poor ones in the church of 
St Michael p which date from tiofl + 

Of work outside actual Byzantine territory, however, by 
far the most important b that in Sicily, for the ejtulity h far 
higher than that at Kiev, and the extent of wal l .spare covered 
is very much greater. There arc decorations there on a major 
scale in four separate buildings. Probably the finot from the 
artistic point of view is the work at CcEilu. As the church « 
of Western character, with no dome, the figure of Christ the 
Almighty lias been transferred from its usual position in the 
dome to the conch of the apse, while the Virgin, whose normal 
place is in the conch of the apse, has been moved down »n to 
the eastern wall. Below and on the side walk of the apse are 
scenes above and saints and apostles below.. The mosaki are 
not all of the same dale. Those on the cursed walls of the apse 
are part of the original scheme and date from around 114.8; 
1 hose on the walk of the presbytery probably date from around 
i I 7S, and those on the presbytery' vault from between 1150 
and it 60; the later mosaics are to be attributed to Sicilian 
craftsmen, white the earlier ones were probably done by 
Greeks who were brought to Sicily from Byzantium at the 
request of the Norman rulers. Demos, In his penetrating study 
of the mosaic* of SJrUy, has shown that the dates at which 
mosaics were set up can to some extent be correlate*! with the 
periods at which the Sicilian and the Byzantine emperors were 
on gnml term*. 1 

1 he decoration ol the Martorana, or Sra Maria ddl’Aml^Uo 
at Palermo, on the mhvr hand, h uniform in style arid date; 
dte Work Wis done around 11 $i t and it ts likely that the Greek 

1. Tk Mmid tf f^nwn IkJfr, lymvbfi, i^r EknUH'i diUn^i du mat 
rtwwi ully with lW proposal by Lmm, H Tb* Mwkd <sf CdjJu 1 , Art 
ftrJLiin^ svi|, p. f | 4 . Burt Dtmsif 4 i mrtty fi* 1 ihe more ihiirmajik 
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craftsmen from Cc fain pa^H on to the Mart anarw w hen ihdr 
work in the apse at the former place was done. Here the 
arrangement h more truly Byzantine, for the church is an 
Eastern rather than a Western building. The Pantccrator thus 
occupied Hls usual position in the dome, and the vaults and 
upper portions of the walls were covered with New Testament 
scenes, mostly from the life of ihe Virgin. The majority of the 
scenes around the crossing still survive, and there are two 
panels In the rtutbex which are especially Interesting, for one 
shows Christ crowning the Emperor Roger and the other 
shows the donor. Admiral George of Antioch, at the feet of 
the Virgin* These monies are all of very fine quality* brilliant 
in colour and delicate in technique; lud the choir not been 
redecorated in the rococo style, this w ould have been the most 
lovely interior in Sicily and one of the finest of Byzantine 
art. 

The Palatine Chape! in the Royal Palace of Palermo con¬ 
sists of a basilica-like nave* with a cruciform eastern end w ith 
dome at the crossing. All the wall space is entirely Coveted 
with mosaics, comprising very full cycles, of Old and New 
Testament scenes. The work was done by a large number of 
hands and at different times ; it has subsequently suffered very 
severely from deceptive restorations r The host work is tlut 
at die east end, which is to be aligned to Greek workmen; 
it w is done about 1143; tlut in the nave is to be assigned to the 
fifties and sixties of the twelfth century* Here local craftsmen, 
who had been taught by the Grech, were employed; their 
work is accomplished* but h sometimes rather lacking in 
delicacy and feeling. 

At Mnnrcale, a Few- miles from Palermo, the whole church, 
which is of very consklmbte size, U again decorated* but if it 
is more impressive than the Palatine Chapel on account of the 
immensity of the scheme* the work b in no way comparable in 
quality, even if full allowance he made for the effect of the 
numerous later restorations, l~he building was erected between 
1174 and 1 i8i t and, immediately on la completion* work on 
the mosaics began; It was finished* Demos concludes, within 
about ten years, and In die light of the evidence he puts forward 
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in old theory th.it some of it was actually done in rhv thirteenth 
century' can he discarded. Indeed, the Monrcale mosaics Iiave 
nothing in common, so far as style or coinuring are concerned, 
with fourteenth century work' in Constantinople; they are 
more wooden, and lack the superlative excellence which dis¬ 
tinguishes the mosaics of Kahrieh Camii there nr those of the 
Holy Apostles at Sslonica (13 tl). 

Some mosaics which survive in a small dumber of the palace 
at Palermo, and on .1 less extensive stale in a villa in the town 
. mn 35 ^ ,c £iat » arc interesting, fnr they constitute the only 
important secular work that has' come dow n 10 u». The Zia 
scheme is -.Trikingly Person in appearance, archers, birds, and 
(.must 1 c animals being depicted either confronted or addoracd. 
With hjrtm] trees in between, much as on textiles, Persian 
i 1 illuence win probably to the fore In a good deal of secular 
decoration m dm Byzantine world as a whole, and tlic Palermo 
mosaics are not necessarily to be attributed entirely to the very 
(lurked Islamic character of Sicilian culture at the time. The 
motifs of the mosaics are, In any case, close to those which we 
see on Byzantine textiles, and both attest the importance of 
vrsun influence The two decorations at Palermo are both 

tn be ai'ilgnrij to about 117a. 

Another area outside the actual limits of the Byzantine 
I mpire where Important mosaic work was done, was Venice, 

■ i *|»ti •.-[ i ic Jaet that glass tesserae were made- there as early 
as riii- mnth century , non* of the rmwaics in St Marie s are 
pre ** ) e.iHk-r tElin tlic twelfth century, with the possible 
exception of the Ascension in the central dome and some 
32 '"“Tf "S the life of the Virgin in the north aisle. 
*u 1 1 niJ> n ^te Seventh. They Cannot be earlier 

. ln , ,fce wnicture was only begun in that year. These 

imiNau s are In a rather arclulc style| and the artistic quality of 

1 » Vr,l | 1— <10t outlLin ^' f 'E‘ from rhe twelfth century on- 
_ ’ u UcrL ' iTi ^ L ' to the decoration of the church at 

v p vrw an- in aery style uratiI the ftfiecnth century* And 

r Sn ntnbuti ™ 5Cn<: to P»« bow ilhadiptcd lilt 
Z 7 T* ™ di to Renmnnw Art, Some of the twelfth 
un< r.nt century work, which 11 Roimncsquc in style, jj p 
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however, quite effective, though never docs it compare with 
the best of the Byzantine, 1 

Close to Venice mosaics of rather lugher Ljual Ltj survive at 
two places; most important tl TorceJilo, where there are 
mosaics of three period*. The Apostles in the apse belong to the 
beginning of the twelfth century; the Virgin in the conch of 
the apse and the Ust judgement at the west end belong to the 
latter part of the twelfth, and mosaics in the apse of the 
southern aklc may perl taps he rather earlier, though they were 
certainly restored in the thirteenth century. The church itself 
was rebuilt in soo8 + so they can hardly be earlier than the 
eleventh century. Of all of them the twelfth century work in 
the apse Is the best* and the tall figure of the Virgin there, 
isolated against a background of dull gold, is a tiling of very 
great effect and very rare beauty, A similar Virgin occupies 
the apse of die church at Murano nearby, it is to be assigned 
to the carlv thi rtctfftth century, it lacks the grace and compel¬ 
ling beauty of the TorceUo composition and is probably to be 
assigned to Italian, whereus Torcclb was by Greek, workmen. 
Some mosiiLi in the cathedral of San Ghsxo at Trieste belong to 
the Venetian school, ami show quite good work of the late 
twelfth century. 

In Greece itself the most important twelfth century' work, 
excluding Daphni and Chios* la a Communion of the Apostles 
at Scrres in Macedonia, Diit ami Dermis regard It as typical of 
the Byzantine: Renaissance** and Seri** si-L-ms to occupy in the 
story of mosaics something o! the same position as is to l>e 
assigned in painting to Ntm (kc p. 117b But not all the monu¬ 
ments of the age mow the same feeling for vitality" and human¬ 
ism that La to be seen at SelTes and Ncrez, and the Pintocrator 
in the dome En the church of the Pjmghta Padgoriti^A al Arta 
in tipi ms Is in a more monumental ma nn er, even though the 
mosaics belong to the thirieenth rather than the twelfth cen¬ 
tury* Nor ts there much of the spirit of the renaissance in two 
panels showing Si George and St Dctitfiri® m the monastery 

u Fnf ita St Mirk'i mw la, ** Q> Demui, D<* Jf^aJkn m Sm Jte*® 
in Ytatiilft, Wi«aa T if ht, , 

1, ipirz Pirmuj, Jfc*dftt i# G«re*. Htronh if Ji t p- 1 1*. 
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of Xenophontos on Mount Athos, and panels with the Annun¬ 
ciation and the Dcesis in the monastery of Vatopedi are again 
in the monumental style. They are to be dated to the twelfth, 
perhaps even to the eleventh century, and are earlier than 
the church in which they now stand. 1 A mosaic at Gebt in 
Georgia* to he dated to the Second quarter of the twelfth 
century , shows a local interpretation of the Constantinipolitan 
manner of the period.® 

The last age of Byzantine mosaic production, the fourteenth 
century, was at one time represented by two monuments only f 
a composition showing die Pantocrator, surrounded by 
Apostles* in the dome of the church of St Mary Patnmukaristo*; 
(Fetiyeh Camii) at Constantinople, and a marc extensive 
decoration in the better-known church of the Chora* or 
KahrEeh Camii, in die same town. Recently, however, a num¬ 
ber of additional monuments have come to light, notably more 
scene 1 ! jn St Miry Pammakaristos, and some panels with figured 
in the church ol Si Theodore Tiro (Kilivu- Camii) at Constan¬ 
tinople and a number of scenes in the church of die Holy 
Apostles at Silonka. The latter were probably set up very soon 
after the completion of the church* that is to say about \ j i 3, 
All these mosaics art interesting, but those of Kahrieh Camii 
are quite outstanding, not only because of the comparative 
completeness and tullncaflf the cycle of scenes, but also because 
of the artistic quality of the work. The little church U in fact 
a gefn of the finest degree, comparable as regards quality to 
Giotto's Arena Chapel at Padua, 

A great change has come over Byzantine art as we see it in 
dwse mosaics, Chert- is a new lightness, a new delicacy, die 
approach Is more human, and diough none of the old ethereal 
quality of the art has been tost, U has at fhe same lime gained a 
!iir^ intimacy. The revival that wc see here Ls probably Ih^l 
exemplified in walE paintings, and a full discussion of it is 
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reserved for the next chapter: here it is necessary only to stress 
the importance of this renaissance in general and oi Kalirich 
Camil in particular in the story' oi Byzantine art. 

The majority of the scenes that have survived are on the 
vaults of the outer and the vaults and walls of the inner nar- 
thex. They comprise full cycles of the lives of Christ and the 
Virgin, though some of the scenes arc badly battered. Among 
the most Striking are the Nativity and the Massacre of the 
innocents (Pi. t j), and there is an important panel which 
shows the donor presenting a model of the church to the 
Virgin; it is important, for it serves to dace the mosaics to 
between ijio and i jid. A composition showing the death of 
the Virgin inside the body of the church, over the western 
door, which was discovered in i^ao, 1 belongs to the unti 1 
series. A large panel. In the inner narthex, showing our Lord 
and the Virgin, is clearly by a different land from the other 
mosaics, it lias sometimes been regarded as of earlier date, but 
there Li little to warrant this assumption, for the manner tv 
quite clearly that of the Byzantine Renaissance in its fully 
developed phase. In any case, its quality is quite outstanding, 
oven"among the superb mosaics of Kahrieh Camil. These 
mosaics are now in the process of being cleaned and fixed by 
the Byzantine Institute of America, and when the work is 
complete a full publication of this outstanding decoration will 
be issued. 

Before leasing die subject of mosaics, a wont must be said 
of miniature mosaics, which constitute one of the most deli¬ 
cate and moat successful of Byzantine minor arts. But v> minute 
are the tesserae and so fragile is the w ax ground work in which 
they am set, iliac very few- examples have survived to the 
present day. True portable mosaics of ibis type were probably 
first made in the tenth or eleventh century; by the twelfth they 
were already very popular, but even then they were considered 
as rare and precious. A Few examples are probably to be 
assigned to this date, notably a fine panel bearing the figure of 
Christ in the National Museum at Ho mice, which shows cer- 

i. E_ Jrl Medico. In fi/jaratfw. VII. P >}• ™1 R- Byron, The flofimsHM 
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lain affinities with iht mural mosaics of Sicily, and one with 
the Virgin and Child at Chilandari on Mount Attest A small 
pond, hearing the Virgin and Child, in the church of St4 Maria 
della Salute it Venice* on which there is an inscription with 
the date r 11 £* is probably actually not quite so early, for the 
style, more especially the methyl of treating the high-lights as 
a single band of light colour* is hardly what one would expect 
to find before the end of the thirteenth century. The only other 
example which would seem definitely lo he fairly early is a 
*mall pane) in the Louvre whereon Sc George is represented* 
Ibr it shows a classical approach which one would hardly expect 
to find after the twelfth century' at Latest, Other example* that 
arc known would seem to belong either to the later thirteenth 
or to the fourteenth centuries. There are quite a number of 
them in different places. The most important comprise a 
■superb Crucifixion in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, 
a 1 ransfiguration (PL 14) and an Ascension in the Louvre* and 
two pane I h in th e Opera del Duotno at Florence * each bearing 
sbt ol the Twelve Feasts of the church. A very delicate little 
panel Waring iW Annunciation in Lhc Victoria and AlWrt 
Museum is probably fourteenth rather than thirteenth century. 
A number of miniature mosaics preserved in various of the 
monasteries of Mount Athos dmuld also he noted; they com¬ 
prise a Crucifixion* a panel with St Anne and die Virgin, given 
by the Tsarina Anastasia, wife of Ivan the Terrible* and a panel 
witn Si John Chrysostom* all at Vatoptili; a standing figure of 
Christ at Esphigmonoit* a Virgin and Child at Chiimdari* and 
a bust cd St Nicholas at Stavronildta. A St John the Baptist in 
St Mark's at Venice may also W notes!. Ail these ire to be 
dated to the thirteenth or early fourtcenthcenturies. The work¬ 
manship iii all of them is invariably delicate* there is developed 
modelling in the features, and. subtle and very lovely colouring; 
the general effect is close to that of Sienese [Minting. 

I. D^gn, Wi^wd utkS DdidJ* 1Munich. P- 14 ®* 
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Mouici are fttllv dull with Jti the principal manuals tin Byzantine art 
already ci(d R namely lIki^ al Dalton, DffM, WulfT t and Kauffmann. 
In addition the most uicfol general wort ii problUj that of M, Von 
Berchem and E. Cl&uloZ t Mauiiqtm Cbriti*npa t Geneva. 19*4* There 
are numcram monographs on particular building! or areas., most 
Important of which afvi For IlnU: E T Wtlpcrt* Di* r-Bandito Mvsaibim 
undM&laekti Jer kinkhchm jkman rtf id 4, bit i J. /dhr.'iuaJjrt, 19!? \ and 
C, Lrrard, £\lrr fiy/tfiftln i'dprcj lei iratfjUOitflrj u> T/mlrc* dc t'tmif *r 
J* J* Dd/ciiik, Paris, c. j!* i3p For Greece: E, Die^ and O. Dcmm, 
ByftffitJili! jfcodtef /ft Greace^ Harvard, sgji; and Diehl, Sahiim ? and 
U T3umcaiJ T hi ^EUMfU Chtaitas de 5 eiojai^trf, Fans,, J For 
Nieaca: O, WuM, Die KofmeiUkkehe in Nkaltf. Strwburrj, 1503; md 
T, Schmidt, Dir mb Berlin, 1917- For Con¬ 

stantinople : T_ Schmidt, In lereftiyia q[ the Kuuiirn Institult at Cpfl- 
aaalSttfpU t Xi, 1906* far the fullest account of Kalineh Caniii with a 
fine album of piates T and Th*-- Manila pf Haghld .SopEr 1 d dt fots&buK by 

T* Wbittcnwre, Oxford, ijjj. '§3*. iJF 1 - Far Sldlys 

O, Demin, fk ilfoHia pf jVd^dfl Sidl^, London, 1943* 

For miniature mosaic* , In addition Ed the Manuals, see D. Talbot 
Rice, 'New Lights on Byzantine FortitEve Morales 1 , in Apatfa+ xvtd, 
1933, p, 16j ft jnd G. Demus. 1 Bjrantlnlscbc Mosalkmin Uturen\ in 
Tbatdroi, Folge i t Wien, 1947- 

A mmi important volume, Math superb plates in colour, baa 
recently Keen published by ‘£kira\ w ith I ext by A + Grskr, under the 
tide Ifadnrtoe Fpimng. 
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WALL PAINTINGS 

Is Wwy ways it Is hard lo dlssocbte wall jUintings from 
mosaics. The deigns for ihtr mosaics were in most cases 
I Minted in colour upon tin: walls in a more or less finished state 
hefore the tesserae were hid; the masters who set out the 
designs were no doubt in many cues the same people who 
executed, pain ti ngs proper; both arts made use of the same sj j* 
tern of iconography and die same models, either sketches or 
manuscript illustrations. Vet the techniques of the finished 
work differentiate the am in style as well as in material, and 
tliere is a further difference in that until (airly late times die 
majority of the printings that have survived come from poorer 
or smaller churches or more distant sites, and hence do not 
represent the finest court art, whereas the mosaics mostly 
belong to the greater churches, and were in many cases 
executed under direct imperial patronage, h is primarily 
for this reason that it is most satisfactory to treat the two am 
apart. 

Broadly shaking the same periods or ages may be distin- 
guished in the story of painting as i n tliat ofmraala. n*ecpt in 

e first of them, from which a good deal of work survives in 
catacombs and early churches in Rome, the paintings were 
■ t ldom ; n true fresco, a v«7 specialised technique, where the 
punt is laid on .tamp planter, so Uiat it penetrates and becomes 
™ ' v,r5 ' [t * W f lllvt ‘ tL > do instead with paintings in an oil 
"t tempera medium, laid upon hard plaster, in much the same 
t. jy as t iey might be laid upon (lie gesso ground of a panel, 
the plaster, however, was usually good, and often has set in 
the course of centuries to a rock]ike hardness. The actual 
nature of the plaster varied of course from region to region, but 
it is on stylistic rather than technical evidence that the work of 
the various areas is to be distinguished. 

Throughout the period from the third to the ninth Century 
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three main regions concern us, namely Italy, Syria, and Egypt. 
At the outset, how'tvtr, Egypt and Italy seem to have been 
closely allied, for there appears to have Flourished both in 
Alexandria and in Rome and the Roman cities a naturalistic, 
landscape style - or rather one should say ardiitcctureseape 
vie, Tor buildings, colonnades, and perspectives were per* 
haps more important than the actual landscapes in which they 
^tood. It has been suggested that paintings of this type were 
derived from the scenes made for the Hellenistic theatre, and 
Alexandria has been proposed as the original home of the style. 
Nut Pompeii, with Its numerous surviving monuments, fur¬ 
nishes a more satisfaclnTy centre in which to study the develop¬ 
ment of the art, and the cose for Rome as the original centre 
ol the style has also been convincingly argued. Wherever ir 
originated, it was in the Roman world, that the style was most 
developed in the first centuries of the Christian era, and with 
the adoption of Christianity as the official faith, it served to 
inspire a good deal of work in churches and sacred buildings. 
Attention has already been railed to the influence of the Pom¬ 
peiian architecture-scapes on mosaics like those of Sta Pyden- 
riana at Rome, or die Baptistery of the Orthodox at Ravenna; 
they were extensively used In manuscript illumination, and 
they inspired the backgrounds made up ot buildings which s 
u Christian iconography developed* came to be universally 
adopted as an essential part of the Old and New I eslament 
illustration. * 

Rut this picturesque style was not the only one that was avail¬ 
able to the Christian artists. Alongside it there flourished a 
realist manner, where figures svere showm frontally and where 
the whole attention was concentrated on the essential person¬ 
ages and very little care was paid to the backgrounds. Again, 1 
system where greater attention was paid to esoteric symbolism 
than to actual representation must also be noted. According to 
this system birds, Ush, or animals wbidi at &K glance would 
seem purely decorative were depicted because they conveyed 
‘rornt profound idea to the initiated; the peacock was popular, 
lor example, because it* flesh was believed to be incorruptible, 
and it therefore served as symbol of the resurrection. The dove 
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was revered as symbol of the peace of Chrbt p and the fish was 
saefed because the word for fob In Greet, stood For the 

phr&sc* 7 ipeSff 0 ro£ war -£Wnfp, 4 Jesus Christ,, sou 

oF Cod* $aviour\ 

The earliest examples of purely Christian paintings that sur¬ 
vive are preserved m ihe catacombs of Rome (PL i £ (a)}. 
Most of them arc on a comparatively small scale* and they were 
excepted by little-known artists who had lad but scanty train¬ 
ing. Rut sincerity mafic up for lack of elegance, and many of 
them were extremely expressive and at times even veryjaeiuti- 
fuh The individual figures were mostly dratm from classical 
models; Christ followed the prototype of die youthful Apollo; 
Eirene, personification of the peace of die Church* had the 
appearance o f a Roman tutelary goddess; the Apostles looked 
like classical philosophers. The stencs. however, showed greater 
original itv r and even before the acceptance of ChristlanfEy a* 
the state religion* the depiction of die various Scenes of the 
Bible story had begun to assume the set forms which, were 
rapidly to be developed Into a strictly controlled system of 
Christian iconography. Sometimes the Christian subjects were 
modelled on some classical scene; sometimes they w T ere com¬ 
plete ty new, showing great freshness and originality of mind, 
even II the actual figures were often clumsy and inelegant or 
were taken fmm elsewhere. 

On a rather more grandiose scale dun the catacomb paint- 
ings were those which svere done for the dr coradon of some 
of the early churches in i^ome. though diere is, little that 
survives which is earlier than the eighth century. The most 
important ol the pain rings are to be found in San Clemente and 
in Su Maria Antkjtia in the Forum. Those in the latter church 
ire nf varying dates and bt different Styles. Tims the well-known 
Cfudfixion {70 j-b i follows a Syrian iconographical model h for 
Christ wears a long rob* in pface of the classical loin-cloth, 
wl its whole style is Eastern. St Andrew. on the other hand, 
kin * style which heralds the hilly developed Byzantine, with 
white high-lights and emaciated face (PL t* (fc» T Other group* 
w,c l ai the \ irghi and Christ* done under the patronage of 
I ope Leo V (£47-5 f), are more Latin, and herald the style of 
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painting which was to the fore in Italy throughout the Dark 
Ages\ and which ultimately culminated in the Romanesque. 1 

During the iconoclast age the development of this Latin 
style in Italy was effected to some extent, as were the mosaics, 
hy the arrival of exiles from Lonstintinoplt T who fled lo Italy 
on account of their belief in representatiodal art- fhev appear 
to have established s colony in Rome,, and to have executed 
quite a number of worts, so that throughout the eighth cen¬ 
tury the Byzantine and the Latin trench were both practised 
at kome.. The native strain was for a rime supported by antl- 
Bvzantlnc social feeling, hut by the ninth century it tad lost 
practical I v all the vigour that tad been inherited from the 
classical world, and from ihen onwards art was almost of a 
peasant type. At the same time die Byzantine trend, divorced 
from its lrue roots, aUo tended to decadence, though it was 
sustained to some extent by the Benedictine school of Monte 
Cass mo right down to the twelfth century. The most impor¬ 
tant examples of the Bjzantimzmg Benedictine school are the 
paintings of St Angelo in Formic near Capua {lOffi- S&), where 
Orthodox influence ls clearly lo the fore. The figure of the 
Archangel Mldurf, for example, is dote in style as well at in 
Iconography to renderings Ln the Byzantine world itsell; an 
icon of nmcli the ne date * now in Russia, and known as t he 
'Goldcmtalred Virgin L may be compared - 

Even if the story of painting in Italy was one of gentle deca¬ 
dence, it was nevertheless abo one of continuous production. 
In the eastern pa rt of the Byzan tine wo rhl T on die other hand, 
though none the less interesting in early times, it was rudely 
interrupted hy the Moslem advances in the seventh century r 
The area to the cast of the Mediterranean, owing to its ready 
connexion with the Red Sea and the Persian GuU, deems to hate 
dra wn many of the elements of its culture front hither Asia as 
well as from the classical world, so that Syria was actually a 
£rcat cultural entrepot between Hast and We*t, This blending 

I. The top*! in-to-dllc account of In lufr *t thi* perlwi h ihu of 

Aothofiy, ftpHWiaper^iir ftcroci. I’fincrtaft, i?J<. See *l»u R. ™ Mule, Tbt 
Ondepmut eft** froltfl* SfW; ofFamms. J. The Hifiur, I»3J, 

1. MunteYp b fflMrtfMIfl, Piril, l?*7i Ft- U* 
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of dement* was already In progress in pagan time*, as for 
instance in the sculptured tombs of Palmyra, and it was carried 
forward in the early centuries of the Christian age. Nowhere 
are the results more apparent than in monuments discovered 
in the excavations conducted at Dura on the middle Euphrates 
in the years between the two world wars, Most striking, per¬ 
haps, are the paintings of the temple of the Palmyrene Gods, 
dating from the year a.d. where there appeared a number 
of figure* standing with their faces directly turned towards the 
observer* and engaged in a ritual scene in the temple, which 
was probably connected with the Mazdaran faith. Beside them 
stood other figures, the most important of which wore those 
o| the Palmyrene Gods themselves; they wm beyond doubt 
to be prototypes of the warrior saints of later times. But the 
importance of these paintings in the story of Christian art 
goes deeper than this, for in colour, style, and arrangement it 
h clearly apparent that the 1 hieratic* art of the developed 
Byzantine phase owed a very great deal to such monuments as 
these. With the overthrow' of Zambia m ij2 Christiana in 
Syria were allowed a very free hand, and it is probable that their 
churches from this time onward were Frequently decorated 
with paintings not unlike those in the temple of the Palmvrcne 
Gods. 1 But t he only paintings from Christian buildings of early 
times that have so far been discovered are in a rather !es> 
accomplished manner. They come from a church at Dura dating 
imm shortly before A,o r 2 $q and .\fiow such scene* as the 
Good Shepherd bringing the lost sheep to the Hock* the three 
Marys bringing myrrh to the tomb of our Lord, Christ walking 
on the water, and other miracles. This h the earliest figure of 
Christ that |j known in Christian art, and it is of a far more 
Oriental type than the early renderings in the aucunibs. 
The frontal pose h universal; the colours are bright and strik¬ 
ing, am! the general effect is forceful and impressive. Most 
important of all, however* Is the stage to which the icofio^ 
^he Bible scenes had already progressed at tills early 

FkJnTltl * fl w Gtliftidl ftjfnnitffV of Bridfaw 
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date in Syria. The development scorns to have been well In 
advance of Rome, 1 

Perhaps of even greater importance than the paintings of the 
church at Dura are those hi a synagogue at the same place, 
dated to about Z+s* Its walb were covered with scenes from 
the Old Testament, which could have served equally well for 
the decoration of a Christian building. It is interesting to find 
them in a synagogue, for even at this date there was a definite 
dislike of depicting the human form in Jewish arfc p and if die 
paintings of the temple of the Palmyrene Gods indicate the 
itilWncc of an Eastern sty le! those of the Synagogue show how 
deeply Hellenistic Ideas iudi penetrated. Even apart from the 
effect it exercised on Semitic thought, Hellenistic inll uence is 
to be seen here in other ways also* notably the animated scenes 
and die elaborate architectural backgrounds. The figure*, too. 
are mostly of a Hellenistic type* though the style is in some 
ways Persian at the same time. Eastern dements are exempli¬ 
fied in the frontal pass of the figures, which is usual:, though not 
uni venal! In the system of vertical projection, where die 
figures in the background are raln^rd on a hill, and in the en¬ 
larged slue of the principal personages - w Moses p for instance, is 
almost twice the size of his companions. In die centre of the 
main wall of the synagogue was a niche with a single panel 
above it. On either side welt: three rows of paintings, separated 
one from the other by ornamental bands. Above was the cycle 
of Moses, in the middle that of the Ark of the Covenant, and 
below, to the right the life of Elijah and to the left that of 
Ezekiel. In frct p the Synagogue vies with the Church in affording 
the first instance of Bible illustration on a targe scale. On 
Syrian toil, and In a Jewish synagogue, we see the first begin¬ 
ning* of the elaborate pictorial art which was to become of 
such supreme importance in the Byzantine world, and it is 
probable that such prototypes as thou played a more important 
role in the formation of'chrbtun art than did the catacomb 
paintings of Rome or Alexandria, confined a* they were Tu the 
main to an antique mannerism or to an obscure symbolism* 

t, TJili ti HreMed by B, V. Binr p Tht C/iriiUim Church at Ewu-fiswpM* ¥ilc, 
tS>4i p. 4*- 
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What farm Clirtstlim painting took in region* further to the 
cast is still somewhat uncertain* though a few fragments bearing 
figures as well as purely pou rtprcKritatiooil motif* title 
crosses are knotvn from Hira T Saram, and elsewhere in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. But the importance laid upon paint¬ 
ings in Majiidaaom texts suggests tint'the art wb widely prac* 
tised in Mesopotamia and Persia ironi die sixth century on¬ 
wards, and it mmi be remembered that Christianity was the 
most important religion in die area for quite a time before the 
rise of blam. and that it also remained importninE for several 
centuries after. 1 There was doubtless a developed church 
architecture, and the diurchtrs were probably decorated with 
paintings. Secular work in the desert palace of Kiiseir Amn, 
dating I mm between 711 and 71 serve* to give some idea oE 
what character these paintings had assumed by the eighth 
century. Hellenistic elements are still very much to die In re„ 
in spite of the Persian style of much of the work. 1 

Another Important area throughout the early centuries wa* 
%FF tj earliest wotk 9 In any ease at Alexandria, was in the 
picturesque style of "architecture scape" which we have already 
discussed in connexion with Pompeii. By the fifth century' 
however, a new style had evolved* ii not in Alexandria, which 
whj always a very conservative centre, aE least in the Christian 
monasteries of the Nile valley. This new style was deeply 
influenced by the Orient, and was characterized by the same 
love of iron tali ty and vertical perspective^ the same harth 
c ™* m * satnc rfuotpy figures* and the same stress upon inner 
Significance rather than outward elegance that character^] 
much of the Syrian work. The most important examples a\ 
“j 5t ^ ] - ot Paring that survive arc at Saouit, atal Baggitat, 
3n , thi: ^urch of St Jeremiah at Saqqara. MI ore interesting 
f™ 1 ol comtdemble importaace in the history of Christian 
iconography, hut none is of any w ry great artistic quality A* 
the church or Egypt broke away from Orthodoxy at quiie an 
t^rty date, the iconography also developed along particular 
tines, and certam scenes or interpretation* of the biblical tests 
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dut appear in Egypt were peculiar to riut country alone. 

Outside Italy T Syria t and Egypt there is very little work in¬ 
deed that can be attributed to a pn-^jndt-centmy date. At 
Pcruistica in Bulgaria there are a few fragments which* in 
Grabar h * opinion, serve to indicate the character of Co rutin- 
ttnopolitan wall painting in the ninth century. 1 But In the 
capital itself nothing survives, nor has anything been found in 
anv of the other great cities which remained important alter 
the fall of Alexandria and Antioch to the Muslims in die 
seven!Ei century . Most of what there ome was must have been 
destroyed at the order of the iconoclast ruler* between 726 
and 843* Only in the monastic sanctuaries of Cappadocia and 
Latinos, in Asti Minor, arc any extensive remains to be found, 
and though these are of groat interest and sometimes of real 
quality, they do not represent the accomplished work of 
specialists employed under imperial patronage, but rather that 
of uneducated hermits, who were in general more interested 
in dogma than in art. 

The monastic paintings of Cappadocia are practically all to be 
dated to between the ninth and eleventh centuries, and a con¬ 
siderable number of them survive there in rock-cut chapek 
and sometimes also fn larger bulk churches The region seems 
to have been little affected by the iconoclast ban* Monastic 
circles were always in opposition to the idea, and in Cappadocia 
they were far enough away from the great cities to ignore the 
decree with impunity, Jn fact, the monks and hermits of the 
region seem to have continued to decorate their churches 
without interruption. The Inaccessibility of the region has 
again helped to preserve the work, and most of the paintings 
are in comparatively good condition. Happily they have been 
very fully published, so that their study is possible without 
arduous journeys to ice the originals. 4 

The earliest of these pain rings belong to the ninth century'; 
those in the built church at QaranLeq may be noted. They are 
admirable examples of tile crude but vigorous monastic art of 

l- La Pttntim tthgituH m £a%drw« Puriji, 31, 

j, Jcrphinlcm t Ims ^Ihn ni|Kifm Ja h Cappod&e* PjuU, J93j1o 1114a- Four 
T©|f. of tat acid three album* of ylcto. 
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the region* in which we set perpetuated all the features that 
were characteristic of the art of Syria some five or six centuries 
earlier. But the iconography* as might be expected* had 
developed very considerably since the dap when the Dura 
church and ■synagogue were decorated* and the tastes of the 
hermits of Cappadocia are clearly reflected in die attention that 
was given, to unfamiliar apocryphal scenes or lo Jong and 
complicated biblical cycles, where the scenes follow one an¬ 
other as in a frieze. The monks have, En fact, neither tried to 
make the bible story clear for the benefit of laymen* as was 
usually the main intention in congregational churches, nor have 
they been concerned with making beautiful pictures out of the 
more important scenes* as was tlie object of the artists who 
decorated the great churches built under the patronage of 
emperors or nobles. Their object was rather to mirror the 
themes of their religious reflexions in the paintings that sur¬ 
rounded them. 

More delicate ant) accomplished than the paintings of 
Qansnlc^ arc those of Qdcdjlir Kiltae of the mid tenth cen¬ 
tury* where wmc of the finest work of the region is to be seen* 
or those of Toqale Killssc of very dEghtly later date* A very 
full cycle survives here, and the work is in a very good state ui 
preservation. It h r however, still in the narrative style* and the 
art is completely unsophisticated, even if at times it is vivid 
and expressive, the Adoration of the Magi at Toqilc may serve 
as an example (Pl_ i G) r There arc other paintings In the region 
to be ilatcd to the ninth and tenth centuries, but the larger 
numbers belong to the eleventh and twelfth; among these 
may be mentioned another chape! at Qarafilec| h and die churchy 
of hlrmile, Gueremc* and Tcharegli, One of the latest in date 
was the chape) of St Eustathius, which was decorated in the 
twelfth century; after this time no further work w'os done in 
Cappadocia, primarily as a result of the overrunning of most 
of Asia Minor by the Modems,, 

The pin tings of the Latmo^ caves p not Far From Miletus* art- 
similar in style and character to those of Cappadocia, though 
the standard of work is perhaps not so high. They have been 
■ lateJ by ulff to the seventh or eighth century, and though 
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$0 earlv a date is not precluded, since the iconoclastic ban 
would hardly have been observed fn these out-of-the-way sanc¬ 
tuaries, a tenth, or eleventh century chic seems more likely, 
owing to the dos^ resemblances to work of that period in 
Cappadocia. The battle of Manzikcrt in joyi seems a likely 
terminus, for after it the region became Turkish. 1 

The inlliience exercised by this monastic an of Asia Minor 
on subsequent developments all over the Byzantine world was 
considerable. The style penetrated to southern Italy* and the 
decoration of a large series of rather similar rock-cut chapels 
there h in much the »c style. 1 Thu Mine realist manner is 
apparent in paintings and even in mosaics in Greece - some 
of the mosaics of Hosios Luk*L% for example, show the influence 
of the crude but vigorous monastic art - and the style also 
penetrated to the tkikim, more especially to Bulgaria. In the 
opposite direction the Influence was naturally even more vital. 
The illustration of a number of Syriac manuscripts of the thir¬ 
teenth century is thus clearly related to Cappadocian work, 
and the few wall paintings that are known in Armenia are 
basically in the same style* though a strongly marked local 
style was developed there in the twelfth or thirteenth century; 
the distinction was made more obvious by the use of Armenian 
instead of Greek script for the n^mies and titles of the figures 
and scenes. Of the Armenian paintings the most important 
arc those at ThaKsh* Tckor, Ani, and Achthamar, xvhere a full 
New Testament cycle is preserved. It is probably to be assigned 
to the eleventh century* while some paintings at Tigrane 
Honentz arc dated to m*. 3 It is recorded that Armenian 
painters worked at Sohag in Egypt* but apart from ihb t the 
role played by Armenia in the history of Byzantine painting 
was of ^ery little importance. 

As has already been noted, the monastic style had some 
influence in Greece, and there are a few paintings in various 

1 , T. Wirgji*cl T On- LstwP, brina volume ID. pm *. at Jfl 1(0 Ergthrinr 
■igrgrebiiFgtn i*nJ Untinathtmfffn, WWi 1 9 1 1 ■ 

1. A. Mfik*. Ch Attack dtik Olper tiralihhc ?v$Jitn h R»me, 1949. 
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placet, tike some of the eleventh century in the crypt oF 
Hosios Luka* t which should be included in this group. But Far 
more important are those of a more accomplished style* which 
reflect to a greater or lesser degree what was being done at 
Constantinople tn the great Second Golden Age. Most impor¬ 
tant of these are paintings in the church of Sanaa Sophia at Och- 
rtcla,, which can he dated to shortly before 10 j6. They comprise 
variom Old and New Testament Scenes, but the finest is un¬ 
doubtedly the great composition showing the Dorrntrion or 
Assumption of the Virgin on the western wall of the church 
(PL 17). The colour* arc rather sombre* but the figure draw ing 
is excel lent , and the composition is balanced* dignified, and 
accomplished, and the quality of the work as a whole is quite 
outstanding.. There Is something much more tlian monastic 
vigour and sincerity here; in addition p real artistic genius b to 
the Fore. This great composition is a tuily admirable example 
of the grandest style of mid^ Byzantine inunmncntal paintlii^ 
and it must have been executed by a master who was in dose 
touch with the capital. It is interesting iq compare the work 
with some very line,, though more iragmentary, painting* at 
Castclseprio in Italy, which have been variously dated to the 
Seventh and to the tenth century p and which also attest the 
influence of Conatandnople^ Both Oehrida and Castelseprio, 
whatever its datc p can be drawn on in order to complete a 
picture oF what was being done in the capital on a monumental 
scale just beFore and just after the Iconoclast ban. Otherwise 
our ideas oF the style which is now usually termed that of 
the first Byzantine Renaissance must depend almost entirely 
oil the evidence afforded by the manuscripts (see p* 1 jg) + But 
even so there h enough io show that partly as a result of the 
re turn to sigural art ff and partly as a result of the classical 
tastes of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogemtu* (913- 
*»)■ tttcre °ot only a great revival of art at the capital; 
but also .1 definite turning 10 Hellenistic models for inspira¬ 
tion. 


I. Kurt VkciuuunB Tb, Cjdi c/s. Mvl* Ji Gnuhtptlt, 
t*P. wppom * innK-cmtury ilttf. C, R. Morw. 'Cuiclimfi., iz>\ die 
BfbntiiK Kcauswic* , Alt Du/irtru, sumv, ijji, £im>«nttu< x ,* n tli CBUiurj. 
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From the tenth century onwards the sloiy of ByzanTinc 
painting is not one of gradual decadence, as writer* were prone 
to assume till only two decades ago ? but rather one of continual 
progress, ami if the tenth century saw a first Renaissance which 
was responsible for the birth of mld'ByzajiLlne monumental 
art, the twelfth century saw another, which produced a new 
interest in humanism and personality in art in the Byzantine 
world at least a century and a half before a similar change took 
placo in Italy under the influence of Cimabue and Giotto, And 
if San eta Sophia at Qchrtda may serve us as a type monument in 
large-scale painting for the hrst Rcmi^nce, another church 
in Macedonia, Nerez, series as the type monument of the 
second Rcnairamce in die twelfth century . 

The paintings of the little church at Nerez date from 1164J 
they were executed under the patronage of a member of the 
ComnOB family, by an artist who must have been in the 
closest contact with Constantinople, if indeed lie did not come 
from there. The work is of die very finest and the conception 
gentle and tender; it h marked by an essentially humanist 
comprehension t which Up a new stress on personal emotion 
and feeling, unknown to the sublime, essentially uti-wprldly 
arc of the middle period. This is to be seen especially clearly 
in the Deposition ^Pl + iK) ff where the tender compassion and 
deep emotion of the Virgin and attendant figures strikes 1 note 
of profound feeling which, it was at one time held, only 
appeared with Giotto. 1 

This new approach was not universal, for pointings which 
showed little hint of it continued to be produced right down 
to the fifteenth century. They were often excellent, grand, and 
magnificent. But in general the monumental art gradually 
tended to become academic, and mere and more paintings 
seem to have been executed in the new style, which we have 
termed chat of the second Byzantine Renaissance. Various 
theories have been put forward by different authorities to 

1. A complete nuKno£raph Nemi. with coloured plates. li* still ^wilted. 
BmE there are hjdu good rcprtjdiKUa&a bn. Yercori, L\Ut JfafjWjf ^c^xliirr, 
Piri j, ig|a. Hie most complete tfti H sKu f Li nVcmiTcrtc dei 

^cknfiEi fres^ucj du ttac^outcre *ie Nef» 1 1 vi, Prague, 1^3 j, p. 
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account for this Renaissance, Many of these may now be 
dLiorde-d, for the assumption that the Renaissance only began 
with the fourteenth century has been proved incorrect, and 
it is therefore impossible that it can have been due to Italian 
influence. The writings of Kondakov have thus assumed what 
is primarily an academic interest. 1 Again, those authorities who 
explain the revival as due primarily to a particularly proficient 
copying of Hellenistic models do not properly explain its 
character, for the mere copying of other works, however 
good, could never produce h-uch spirited results. 2 Not only was 
the work of the revival essentially alive and vital, bur it was 
also obviously due to the hands of artists who were creator* 
and innovators, even if they did at the same time benefit from 
what was to be learnt from the past. And in addition to changes 
in style* the repertory of scenes and the number of figures In 
each scene was afro considerably developed, in a way which can 
only be accounted for as the result of a great burst of creative 
energy, In fact, the reviv'd can only be explained as due to a 
grt-at upwdllng of the human creative spirit, parallel with, but 
in no way dependent on. that which took place in Italy in the 
fourteenth Century. 

Though it was doubtless in Constantinople that the new art 
flourished most gloriously, no monument* from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century have survived there. Happily, however, a 
more or less continuous series of painting! which show the 
development cf the new itylc is to be found in other prts of 
the Byzantine world, notably the Balkans and Russia in the 
earlier year* and Greece in the later. It will perhaps be most 
rath Factory to mention the more important of these in chrono¬ 
logical order. Thus the very fine paintings of the church of St 
Demetrius at Vladimir in Russia belong !n 119S; they show 
the same intercut in personality and the same touch of human¬ 
ism as the painting* of Ncrez p and their master t who was a 
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Greet, must have lea ml in the same school, for he has many 
of the same stylistic niinnerisnis* notably In the way in which 
he makes use nf light coloured high-lights. Tills use of high¬ 
lights to effect modelling was greatly developed at this lime, 
and is to be seen in many of the wall decoration* of the later 
twelfth and earlier thirteenth centuries* even though the 
approach is more monumental and less intimate than it was at 
Kerez and Vladimir. Sometime*, indeed, the high-lights are 
accentuated till they constitute what is almost a geometric 
art; this was the case in the church of St George, at Staraya 
Ladoga in Russia, where the paintings date irom around t a So, 
How widespread was the style is shown if pintings of t%$i 
at Agios Neophytos. in Cyprus are compared. 

A particularly rich series of pintings in the new? manner h 
preserved In the churches of what is to-day Yugttkvfc* Some 
of these were the works of Greek masters* who must have been 
in close touch with the capital, but others were done by men 
of the locality* and there is reason to believe that the new' style 
found a readier acceptance in Serbia than it did in Greece 
itself. At first, however* It b not easy to distinguish anything 
intrinsically Slavonic about the paintings but as the thirteenth 
century progressed a new delicacy of torm on the one hand and 
a new realism, savouring sometimes almost of caricature, on 
the other* came to distinguish Serbian work, while a more 
developed feeling For plasticity and a closer adherence to 
classical models characterized the work of the Greek mallets. 
Earliest of the Yugoslav decoration* h that of Mikicvo, which 
dates from around izjj; the work is perhaps closer to the 
monumental style than was that of Nerez* but many of the 
Figures have an almost classical beauty about them, as, for 
esample, the angel illustrated on Pi. 19; it is interesting to 
compare it with some of the work in Su Maria Antigua at 
Rome, which is in the Hellenistic style. Several masters* how- 
ever, seem to have worked at Mile£evo who had not all been 
taught in the same school. Thus other work there is more 
conservative* and seems to have been inspired by one of the 
great mosaic decorations- of die middle period; the artist has 
even gone to the length of painting die backgrounds yellow. 
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in imitation of The gold of mo«ic^ Other vork again is later 
in date, be longing to the sixteenth century . 1 

More experimental than the work at MileSevo is the earliest 
among that at 5 opo£ant* which belongs to the same dale as the 
the church, that is T around 1260. There Is a new profusion of 
detail here,, numerous subsidiary figures are Included* and the 
backgroutnis are elaborate and full; a portion of the scene of 
Christ’s Descent into Hell may serve a* an example (Pi, 2a), 
At times perhaps the pro Fusion of detail makes for confusion, 
and one regrets the absence of the simplicity of the earlier 
work like that at Mercs, Yet the detail is very beautiful* the 
colouring is particularly subtle* and the bright, sweeping high¬ 
lights are used with very great effect. The colouring here helps 
to distinguish the hands of the various masters who worked 
at lhe first decoration. Thus the main Bible scenes* where 
pints, greys, and delicate half-tones predominate,, would seem 
to be by one man, while the individual figures of saitU-% which 
are rather stronger in tone, would seem to be by another. By 
J different hand again arc the portraits associated with the tomb 
of Anne, Mother of Urol, done perhaps as early as j 2 which 
jre rather sombre in tone and rather clumsier in handling. 
Other work in the church Is later p notably that of two side 
chapels at the west end, which was done at the end of the 
thirteenth century, and that of the exo-mrtbtx* which belongs 
to (he fourteenth; that of the eastern side chapels is later ttuL 
All the work, how ever, is good* and all of It is to be attributed 
to local Artists rather i 3 wn to Greek masters* 1 

01 the other wall paintings in Yugoslavia, those at Moraca 
(r* 1140), Magt>ri£ino (1 ji y}* Grac-anica (c. jjjo), and Decani 
{ c ' ] J 1 0 J enminue in the same stvle, and those of a small 
church at Vodoca in Macedonia should also be noted, for the 
scene ol the forty' Martyrs there is very expressive; the crowd 
k a living mass* and the agony of feeling b dearly shown in the 
expression and attitude of each figure; so often this scene was 

i. 0kuncT t Mllcwr\i>', LnirwWiiTJcii, vif, EVagu^ 13 j j-5, p. jj, 
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treated as a piece of mere symbolism. Many of the [timers, of 
these decoration* were no doubt Slav$ f - like those melt who 
worked at SopocuiL Bui some were Greek* a* was perhaps ihr 
man who worked at Nagori^lm*, who signs himself with the 
Greek name of Eutyehioa- But it must l>e remembered that 
Greek names were also employed by the Slavs, and Greek 
inscrip dons continued to be used till quite a late dale* since 
Greek was an ecclesiastical language, much as was Latin in 
the Western world in the Middle Ages, so that neither script 
nor name are absolutely positive indications. But stylistic con¬ 
siderations help* so hr as the paintings are concerned, and 
Oktmcv distinguishes a separate group of paintings which In- 
terms the Graeco-Slav p where lucal characteristics are as 
marked as, if not more marked than* the Greek. Especially 
characteristic is the absence of highlights, die modelling oi 
the faces being achieved Instead by opposition of light and 
shall e. The principal monuments of this school are the church 
of MHutiu al Studenica (i }!+), the church of St Nicholas at 
Ljuboten the church of St Nicetas at Cu£er (early 

fourteenth century, restored i+S^-4)* the church at 
{r + 11to), and the church at fkrende m Bulgaria (fourteenth 
century)* 

Developing alongside these schools was a third group, the 
monastic h which owed less to the spirit ot the Renaissance, and 
more to the old art of Cappadocia and the East. Its masters were 
less accomplished, its approach less refined; the colours were 
dark ami sombre, the drawing often rather grace!ess,. The aim 
was didactic:, and a preference was shown for scenes of an 
obscure, apocryphal character. But some of the figures were 
extremely expressive, none the tess, though expression was 
achieved bv the accentuation of particular features rather tlun 
by balance and delicacy. At times the art was almost one of 
caricature* The most important monuments of the group are 
at Lcsnovo (1349), Markov Munastir (late fourteen* century ), 
and Matejic (late fourteenth century). 

The true character of the second Byzantine Renaissance was 
nthcr Lett to the fore En Bulgaria than In Yugoslavia, but one 
monument of the first importance must be noted, namely 
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BoEana T near Sofia, where there ire pointings of ve^y high 
quality dating from il£9 + Much of the work there shows the 
same understanding of personality; the same interest in expres¬ 
sion, as at Neret and Vladimir. The child Christ* from the 
scene oFhls discussion with the doctors in die Temple* may he 
noted (PI. 21 (e)). It is a figure of great beauty; as well as of 
great depth of expression. At a later date the spirit of the 
Renaissance is also to be seen m some lovely fourteenth century 
paintings in the church of St George at Sofia, showing tin: 
Pantocrator and the Twenty-two Prophets; It is highly succc-t- 
ftilp both as a rhythmical composition, and because of the 
vitality of the individual figures. Other work in Bulgaria is 
less advanced* but several schools can be distinguished. Some 
twelfth-century painting* at Bykovo are thus In a purely 
Byzantine style of monumental character, and at Tirnovo ami 
elsewhere there is a good deal of work which must have been 
done either by Greeks or by locals who had learnt in Greek 
schools. But alongside this there grew up a more local style, 
as for example in the church of the Forty Martyrs at 
Tlmovo (late fourteenth century), while in die mountainous 
districts work of a more primitive or monastic type was 
usu.lL By the end of the fifteenth century Western influence 
had aUo penetrated, and painting* at Foganovo (ipm) 
are in a new semi-Westernized manner. They are of little 
merit. 

In Greece Itself very much less work of thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth century date is now- preserved than must at one time 
have existed, and It is really only at Mfctra in the Pefoponnese 
and at Kastoria in the north that anything of consequence is 
known. In several churches at Mistra there arc the vestiges oi 
large-scale deco rations of the very first quality* and this little 
ruined town I* in its own way a* important in the story of four¬ 
teenth-century painting as is tbr monastery church at Assisi in 
the w rst. The earliest paintings at Mistra are bt the church of St 
Denti-tiius, sometimes called the Metropolis; they date from 
around 1320. Some of the work is of a monumental character, 
close in style to mosaics; but die rest is more intimate and more 
deWatc. combining feeling with a brilliant sense of decoration- 
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The colours m bright and contrasting, and light shades arc used 
on. dark in wide splashes* to give life and relief. No attempt is 
made it? reproduce the shades of nature - an ox. In the scene of 
ihe Nativity In the Brontochciou, For example, is coloured 
bright green - yet the result is supremely effective. The paint¬ 
ings of this church* though very fragmentary, are extremely 
Sine ; they date from the second half of the fourteenth century 1 , 
and represent the continuation of the school which was respon¬ 
sible for ihe deco radon of the Metropolis earlier in the century. 
The culmination of the style U to be found in ihe church of the 
Fantanassa, done ArownJ T+lS. Here again there is little 
attempt at pure naturalism* but the paintings arc profoundly 
human. We can sec the artist's vivid joy in Ills work and his 
power to evoke not only religious emotion* but also the con- 
Crete beauty of the world. The Raising of Lmrus is perhaps 
the finest composition In the church j it is also one of the finest 
of Byzantine paintings (PL 27 ) M comparable in merit p as wdi 
as in composition and style* to much of the best quattrocento 
work in Italy + 

The school diat was responsible for thU work at Mistra was 
termed bv Miller the Macedonian* 1 and this connotation has 
survived, though the term has perhaps rather too much of a 
geographical significance. A second school grew put of It* 
winch he termed the Cretan* though its first appearance seems 
also to have taken place at Mistra* in the decoration of the 
church of the Ftrebkpitw (1340-60). The work here is 
characterized by figures which are rather mote elongated than 
those of the Pantanassi; the highlights are rather more 
severely stressed and the style h generally more minute p in a 
manner more appropriate to panel than to wall painting. £ here 
is a great profusion of detail* and the scenes, as well as the 
figures, are probably at their best when full consideration is 
given to detail as well as to the general effect. Two painters 
worked in tfu- Fcrebleptos, and the more accomplished of 
them* distinguished by his mastery of detail* was of the very 

1 m Swfcn cLkptrn In A. Mfthri, Huadrtd* /"art, 1. «m 3 aiso kU 

tmqtvptet & ritmtiit* PhUTs, ism*- 
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first class. His tflijering of Christ, from die scene of the Trans¬ 
figuration, shows this clear tv (Pi, 24)^ 

There are probably In the smith of Greece numerous other 
monuments which will serve to supplement our knowledge of 
the painting of this school, but few of them have as yet been 
fully Investigated. Some faurteemh-ceMurv churches at 
Gereki in the Peloponnese may be noted. Thetc are also will 
paintings in Crete itself p though the Island was especially impor¬ 
tant as a centre of icon painting. The manner pen at rated to 
other portions uf the Balkan area ibo T notably to Serbia* Quite 
a number oi decorations there .ire in the Cretan rather than the 
pure Renaissance stylej such are those of Kalemc (1405-10), 
Ljubostinji 11405)+ Ravaniea (ijSi) t Mamsija (1407), and 
Rudenita (1410}. The decorations of churches at Ka loci no (late 
fifteenth century)* Dragjtrvd (1476), and Arhanassi (z&Ai}m 
Bulgaria may also be noted. A particular feature of many of 
them is the inclusion of founder portraits* and the minute 
manner of the Cretan style was particularly suited to thc$e T 
Hie likeness would appear to be striking: the costumes are 
brilliant and delight Killy decorative, and the whole effect h 
moat pleasing, even if the art is not one of the first importance. 
A stage of development some what similar to that reached bv 
ihc minor portrailists of Elizabethan time's in England had, in 
fact, been reached here, and these portraits are worthy of some 
consideration in themselves, apart front the fact that they 
afford the most valuable evidence for dating purposes, both 
direct, ui connexion with the churches to which they belong* 
and indirect, by way qf the nature of the costumes that the 
people wear. 

Closely akin to the work of the * Macedonian/ school ax 
Mmra are paintings which occupy the side aisle nf the well 
known Kahrieh Camij at Constantinople, better known on 
account of iti superb mosaics. The paintings could until re¬ 
cently only be wen in vague outline, for they were still covered 
T C y n ^ rE of colour wash, added in Turkish times, 

A t ir 1 rough cleaning and r«tont]oti is* however, now being 
undertaken by the Bv inline Institute of America, and the 
paintings when cleaned are *«n to lie of really outstanding 
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qualiiv; they are, in fact, of little less importance than the 
mosaics in the same church* anti constitute one of the real 
jewels of later Byzantine art. it was at one time suggested that 
these paintings represented an early work of the famous painter 
Theophaneft T the Gmtk, who was later responsible for several 
great decorations in Russia, notably that of the Cathedral of the 
Transfiguration at Novgorod, done in i }7fi + l Whether that 
is *o Is uncertain, but two Facts stand out, fast that Tbeop hones 
the Greek must have learnt in Constantinople K and ^eeond]> 
that the painted aisle of Kakrieh Camii is one ol the world's 
major monuments of pa inti rag. 

Later manifestations of ihe second Renaissance style and of 
the Cretan school are to be seen in their most developed stages 
In the decorations of some of the monasteries of Mount Arhos T 
which, with thdr Urge areas of wall space and their compara¬ 
tively rich patronage, were in a position to foster the art of 
wall pointing in. the fifteenth cemury to a degree hardly pos¬ 
sible elsewhere after the ravages of the Turkish conquest, For 
the monks there were left unmolested, and the monasteries 
were still in a position to own extensive properties. Vestiges 
of paintings, indeed, survive In practically all the monasteries, 
though some have suffered very severely at the hands of later 
restorers. They show the fullest development of the two 
&diuol$ originally distinguished by Millet at Mistra, namely the 
Macedonian and the Cretan. The most important painting of 
the former arc i n the Protaton at Kaiycs (fourteenth century, 
restored and added to c. t £40), the CaAotscon {monastery 
church) at CMlondari (c. 1302, severely restored in 1804), and 
in the CathoJicon at Vatopcdi (1312, restored 1819). Among 
the fine painting of the Protaton 4 fragmentary head of the 
Virgin, untouched by the fund of die restorer, and a fine por¬ 
trait of the child Christ (Pi. 21 (&)) may be noted. In die six¬ 
teenth century the name of 4 particular master, Manuel 
Pause linos, was associated with the Macedonian school on 
Athos as well as with work in the region of Salonlca, 
Though he can liardly have been responsible h>r all the paintings 

t ■ M. Alpatov, l Die F n&m dtr Kwditije-DjuaS to K™tantijiopd% In 

JahrbistlKf dtF hliJtnSm IkumT, VJ, 1J 3?, p. j+J- 
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which have been attributed to him by popular tradition,, the 
Miggestton put forward by certain authorities that tie was n 
fictitious personage stems entirely groundless. Indeed* his 
style seems to have been fairly personal if the paintings Ln the 
Fronton at Karyes which are to be attributed to him are to be 
regarded as typical. They were done between 1^3$ and 1540, 
and one showing the healing of the man with the withered 
hand may he noted (PL if)* The effect is somewhat sombre 
and heavy, hut there is a dignity and grandeur about his figures 
which recalls the beginnings of the Renaissance at Ncrci 
nearly four hundred years earlier. 

Of the Cretan paintings on Athos the most famous arc in the 
refectory of the Lam (1512), the Catholics of the Lavra 
t, 1 13 $) T the old Catholkon of Xenophon to$ (j £44 and 1463 ‘k 
tlie Cathollcon and refectory of Dionpiou (1 the chapel 
of St George in the monastery of St Paul (ifff) p the chapel nf 
St Nicholas at the Lavra (r [6o) p the Catholieon at Docheriou 
(* 5 ^&)i (be refectory of the same monastery' (late sixteenth 
century). Oilier paintings of the Cretin school arc to be found 
al] over the Greet mainland; the paintings in the Meteon 
monasteries are probably the best of them. Those in the prin- 
£ 'P a ^ monastery of the group were done in 1 ££J, Of a]] these, 
the work at Xenophon tos is perhaps the most effective,. The 
artist who worked then? was named Anthony, and his style was 
1 LhJ 7 P^^Hil; he made a very extensive use of white high-ligh ts 
slashed on with very great effect. The paintings in the apse 
there may serve as an example (PL ij); though the work is 
less beautiful than that in the Perebleptos it Mistra* the 
painter had more feeling for his material, for wliat he pro¬ 
duced wav .1 wall painting in every sense of the term, and not 
just a panel transferred to the wall. Rut the personality and 
humanism ( d the Mistra work lus given place to a more mviitfc 
[jutlook, die trontal jmse lias tome in once more rather than 
the three-tpiarter or side-face attitude, and in many other wavs 
m addition there has taen someth fog o f a reversion to the old 
iconography and style of the monastic art of Cappadocia This 
is no doubt to be explained by the demands of patronage* for 
Athcs was A monastic community, and the tastes of the monks 
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[jv in the direction of doctrine and dogma rather than beauty 
and degance, much as had those of the earlier monks of Cappa¬ 
docia. 

The last phase of the story of Byzantine painting was enacted 
in Rumania < and the most important painting* there are to be 
found in two churches built under royal patronage at Curtea 
dc Argcs and date Irom the fourteenth century. There were 
several Greek artists in the country at the lime, chough native 
schools were soon formed* and after about 1400 Serbians took 
the place of the Greeks among the stingers. Of the buildings 
that survive* however, the majority should be attributed to 
local craftsmen. They arc particularly rich, and are often 
painted outside ai wdl as In ; good examples survive at Snagov* 
Hureii, and Humor. In Moldavia paintings of the later fifteenth 
and early sixteenth century are numerous; the most Important 
are those at Dolhesti-Mari (1480), PopautS (end of the 
fifteenth century ) and Roman Slefincscu distinguishes 

two main influences at the base of these p which first came into 
Walhchia In die middle of die fourteenth century ; they are 
those of Byzantine art from the south and of the peasant art 
proper to the locality. En the fifteenth century there was abo 
a certain amount of influence From Mount Alhos* and a further 
intrusive style was imposed from die West. But in tile opposite 
direction an influence was cjtercised by Byzantine art on 
Poland, quite apart from the somewhat similar one on that 
region from Russia. 

The story of pinting in Russia is extremely important, but 
it constitutes to a great extent a chapter of its own, for from the 
fourteenth century a distinctive Russian manner had been 
developed* and die count 17 was never actually a part of the 
Byzantine Empire, as were at one time or another the various 
lands of die Balkans, Moreover, the most important develop¬ 
ments there were in the sphere of panel punting rather than 
in that of wall decoration. Where Ruslan monuments entered 
into the general story of Byzantine wall painting. However, 
they have been mentioned above, and something more will be 
said about them in a later chapter, devoted to Byzantium and 
she Slavonic world. 
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Of a similar distinctive character, again, was the pain ting of 
the fifteenth and following centuries in the city and region of 
Trtbleond. This area was ruled by members of the Comnenc 
dynasty a? an independent state from the time of the Latin con¬ 
quest of Constantinople {1204) until the area was finally over¬ 
come by the Turks in 1461* and though contacts with Con¬ 
stantinople were maintained throughout, the art of the region 
developed to some extent along its own lines, the influence of 
the old Cappadocian or Anatolian schools being usually well to 
the Fore. Wlist little remains of early work, notably in the 
church of Sancta Sophia just outside the town, suggests that 
there was a flourishing local school in the thirteenth century ; it 
was pcrfiip set on foot by artists from. Constantinople, for the 
style of the capital was more to die fore at this dale than it was 
later. More complete thin the painting of Sancta Sophia are 
those that decorate the three cave dupels dedicated to St Sava*, 
one of theirs dated 1411, those in the bell tower of Sancta 
Sophia, tilted 1442, and those in 1 UttJe church at Kurt Boghan, 
some thirty miles from the city of Trebizond* which must be¬ 
long 10 the sixteenth century. There is little of the spirit of the 
Renaissance inany of these. Portions of a more extensive decor¬ 
ation that survived in the Theoskepastes monastery in the city 
have been much restored, but the work was closer to the Renais¬ 
sance style as developed on Mount Athos. At the Armenian 
monastery of Kaimakti, not Far from the city, there are two 
separate aeries of Armenian paintings, of very individualistic: 
style; one is dated ifiil, but looks tw?) centuries earlier; the 
other h of the late eighteenth century. The work h apparently 
close in style to that which survives in Armenia proper■ rela¬ 
tion? hips with Cappadocia are marked, as they are also in what 
survi ves of the decoration on the roof of the great cave chutch 
of tlie monastery of Sumeb, some thirty mites inland of 
Trebiiond, 

Other interesting local schools also existed in other places p 
most notably Cyprus. Some of the work there, though by no 
means as fine as die best in Yugoslavia, at Mlltri, or in Con- 
■stanLmopk, a of very great importance because it can be 
accurately dated. In this respect the paintings at Asinou may 
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be noted, i A somew hat simitar local school existed on Rhodes, 
md in (>oih places curious blendings of Eastern and Western 
ideas took place as a result of tine presence of targe Western 
colonies in these islands. This blend heralds the penetration 
of Western Ideas into the Byzantine world u a whole which 
began to take place in the sixteenth -century p and was nianb 
I'ested both in style and in iconography * to a great extent 43 a 
result of the penetration of prints and woodcuts, which were 
extensively copied, 5 And with the seventeenth century' work 
i>vrr the whole Drtbjdos world had usually become set in 1 
wooden* semi-Westernized manner Rut even at .1 later date 
good work was at times still prod need* thanks to a gnat 
extent to the soundness of rules handed down originally bv 
tradition and sub*«|Ucmly fu the form of a written work call ed 
Jht Painter's Guide. This was compiled by a monk named 
Diortysios of Fouma, who appears to have lived at the end of the 
fourteenth century, though it is quite probable that it was 
founded on an earlier original. Similar guides, die padlhmkh 
were common m Russia from the sixteenth century onwards** 
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Manuscripts hive probably received more detailed atten¬ 
tion from scholars than has any other branch of Byzantine &rT„ 
ami oh account of this, as well as because quite a number of 
them are dated, the attribution of particular styles to definite 
periods is, with a few notable exceptions, more certain thaia 
in other branches of art. Hence * apart from their own intrinsic 
interest, the manuscripts arc of special importance, in tbt 
they help In the dating of other works. Again, more manu¬ 
script illustrations arc preserved from early time* than will 
palm trigs or panels, so that they help us to reconstruct a picture 
of the art as a whole; without them it would be extreme h 
incomplete, The importance of manuscripts in any study of 
Byzantine art is thus outstanding. 

At the outset a distinction mu*t be nude between the two 
principal types of hook that were known to the Byzantines, the 
roll or rotu I us, and the bound book or codex. The former, 
originating in Egypt and passing fro m there to the classical 
world, was only common in early times, and in the Byzantine 
world was more popular for secular Elian for religious usage. 
But a few rolls bearing part of the Bible text have survived, and 
it seems likely that they were occasionally used right down to 
the tenth century. So liras biblical or ecclesiastical texts were 
concerned, bound books were far more common, and as often 
as not the more important ones were claim lately illustrated. 
Nat li rally it h ihcir illuminations that must be our chief con¬ 
cern here* but it may be noted that the actual script h often in 
itself very beautiful, and the decorative headings to chapters or 
paragraphs are also often of very great merit. AM of these* text* 
headings, and illustrations, were probably usually the works ot 
different Individuals, though distinctions were probably rathe:i 
less rigorous in the Byzantine world than they were in the later 
middle ages in the monasteries of the West. These books were 
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usually on parchment^ but paper was introduced from China 
early in the eighth century . and after the tenth century it was 
used -quite often. 1 

As in the wall paintings and the other arts, two distinct man¬ 
ner! are io be observed in the manuscript i I lustrations, the 
Hellenic and die Eastern. The most important manuscript of 
early date that is entirely Eastern is a frsgfiwntajy one in the 
Bibliothcque Nationalcat Paris, known as the Sinope fragment. 
It is to be dated to the fifth century, and was probably executed 
in Syria, as was another;,, though less important fragmentary 
manuscript now in the British Museum, known as the Cotton 
Genesis. The pages of the Sinope fragment, like those of all the 
more important manuscripts* are coloured purple; the text is 
in large gold letter*, and die illustrations are At the bottom of 
the pages, occupying about a quarter of the page at most, hut 
vCrctching right across from side to side. The colour- are 
brilliant and effective, the Figures small and dumpy with 
staring eyes, inelegant but very forceful; they are not unlike 
those of the wall paintings of about a.d. 245 "in the synagogue 
at Dura, and represent the continuance of the Syrian style some 
two centuries later. The same style is to be seen again after the 
lapse is! .1 turther century or more in an important manuscript 
in the Uurentian library at Florence, known as the Rabula 
Gospels for it was illustrated by a monk of that name at a 
place called Zagba m Mesopotamia, it h exactly dated to the 
year But though it was produced in the most easterly 
portion of the Byzantine Empire and though its text h in Syriac 
and not in Greek* the style h perhaps rather less oriental than 
might be opposed, and in some of the scenes, notably the 
Ascension, the pictures Itave a distinct elegance about diem. 
The iconography p however, is definitely eastern„ as for Instance 
in the Crucifixion scene p where onr Lord [i shown in a lump 
robe,, and not in the simple loincloth which was usual in the 
clasaUnl w orld and in the Brans ine sphere properly speaking. 
A further example of the Eastern style appears in the i I lustra- 
tioni of a manuscript formerly preserved at Etchmiatkin; they 
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arc much coarser and more primitive than die illustrations of 
the ftabula manuscript, but diii is probablv to be accounted 
for by the fact that the work is considerably later and represents 
what was in the East a decadent phase of art. The text of the 
book is actually dated to $8q, and though the illustrations were 
at one time believed tu be earlier* recent research suggests 
that there is little evidence to support this theory- 1 

More magnificent than any of these p and related mure closely 
to the Sinope fragment than any oF the others, h a copy cF the 
booh of Genesis at Vienna. It has been assigned to the fourth* 
fifth, and sixth centuries by different Authorities, and to prac¬ 
tically every region in the Christian world except Greece. 
Some of the illustrations verge almost on the grotesque^ but 
several hands must have worked on them , and Gibe rs a re of very 
high quality indeed. The style is in the main close to the antique, 
though Oriental influences are present* as for example In the 
stYlizL-d trees, which Follow a manner that was probably 
derived from Parthian art. 3 They look rather like mushrooms, 
Ihc scene where Laban and his sons seek Jacob and parley with 
him fa vivid and full of spirit {Pi. i6 t Genets xxxi, 33* 34). 
In contrast to ihc styliicd trees* the expressive figures and 
the profound feeling for naturalism to be seen in the depic¬ 
tion of the flocks art! camels betoken the classical influence. 
The place of painting of the manuscript would thus appear 
to have been somewhere w here both the major trends In art were 
present* and it U tempting to suggest Constantinople itself, 
tor the work is on ihc whole of very high quality, and heralds 
the complete fusion of styles which wtli brought about In the 
capital more than in any other place. Thu fifth or early sixth 
century would seem the most likely date. 3 

On a Somewhat more monumental scale ag-iin hi the Codex 

1, 5 te K, Wdtjffiunii, Die mvmheht fitsAraittefri <dei 10. imJ Ss.'jmnmJ^n i i, 
MrWh£ertf* ijijj. A sixth-ccfitury date juggnicil by ^rrp 
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Purpureus Row-mens Is, now preened at Rossano in southern 
Italy, St is to be assigned to much the same dale as the Vienna 
Genesis. Here the i!lustration* occupy a larger portion of 
the page than In the Vienna Genesis* the figures are more 
elegant, and the style is- rather closer to the fully -fledged 
Byzantine. The frontispiece to the table of canons p for example, 

a superb piece of abstract composition* thoroughly Byzantine 
in feeling. But there are Eastern elements in the iconography* 
which have led wmc writers to attribute the volume to Ana¬ 
tolia. Syria seems in this ease less likely \ Constantinople U 
possible; indeed, it Is perhaps more probable as a home dun 
Anatolia. The finished character of tine work ts admirably show'll 
in the scene of our Lord** entry Into Jerusalem (PL 27). It is 
interesting to find the iconography of the veenc so developed 
at so early a date; it underwent substantially very little change 
for the next thousand years. 

Secular manuscripts of this age, though in general handy as 
rich as the Rosiincnsis or the Vienna Genesis, were neverthe¬ 
less both numerous and important. An early Virgil in the 
Vatican {V. lat. jl&j) contains miniatures rather akin to those 
of the Vienna Genesis, and show s antique miniature art at its 
best, Dioscorldes* Natural /fiitery was much used, and copies 
usually contained numerous entertaining and often beautiful 
illumination.*. There ii an inipnrurit example at Vienna br.tr mg 
a portrait of Anida Juliana on f. 6, w r hich was executed In 
Constantinople shortly before fil (Vindohon. Med. Grace. 1). 
Another favourite book wm the travels of Commas Indico- 
pleuates, which was llrst written in Egypt in the sixth century* 
The oldest example mw extant is licit in the Vatican (V. 
Graec. G99); Le is probably to be assigned to the ninth century. 
The figures are shown in rather formal attitudes, and the con¬ 
ception k essentially monumental, but the faces are powerful 
ami expressive and ■-how nothing oF the more elegant manner¬ 
ism of the eleventh century. The scenes are shown in several 
tableaux. One above the other, yet within the same borders* and 
iherc is often a very abstract quality about them which is essen¬ 
tially Byzantine, An eleventh century copy In the Sinai monas¬ 
tery for example contain* a most expressive abstract compost- 
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(ton depicting the movement of the heavens around the 
earth, 

One other important manuscript which must be mentioned 
lakes the form of a roll and not a codex. It is the famous Joshua 
Rot ulus in the Vatican <V. Palat, Gr. 43 *). h « ** ,on fl f° 1! . 
widi illustrations in tinted line interpolated in the text (PI. tft). 
At one time it was held that this roll represented the survival 
of a particular narrative style of art, where the record was 
depicted as a continuous series of scenes; the prototypes For 
such an arrangement are to be found on the great columns of 
Rome, tike Trajan's column, where die story is arranged 
around the column in a spiral. The roll was thus regarded as 
the type example of what is called the continuous style. Views 
as to the actual date of the manuscript varied; the seventh 
century was the most usually favoured, but it was gene rally- 
agreed that the Illustrations must have followed an archetype 
perhaps as early as the second century, 1 More recently, how¬ 
ever, Weiuniann has assigned the roll to the tenth century, 
regarding it as due to the classical revival sponsored by Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus (913-53). He alio believes that, far 
from representing an original continuous model, the illustra¬ 
tions were actually copied from a paged book, ami that bridge- 
pieces were put in to give die appearance of a continuous 
panorama * Wcitznwnn’s arguments are very persuasive, 
though perhaps not wholly convincing, and whatever date is 
assigned to the manuscript, it seems likely that it reproduces 
fairly closely some earlier model. The importance of the con¬ 
tinuous style, where a background opening up like a panorama 
was common to a whole series nf different scenes, was very 
considerable in early Christian art; It influenced wall paintings 
and mosaics as well as manuscripts, and the Joshua roll must 
still be regarded as the most effective example of the style that 
baa come down to us. 

In the iconoclast period books with full-page illustrations 
were naturally as severely proscribed a* were representational 

1. C, R, Morey. Cerfr CAriXfao Art. Princeton, i; 41. ?■ *»• M*h*tral Ait, 
Nfwtml. 15+2, p. IX, 
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will printing- 1 * and mosaics, but small line drawings in the mar¬ 
gins continued to be done in a good many biblical texts, more 
especially copies of the Psalms* and topical nutter was often 
included in the Llkmmioro; the wicked were, for example, 
sometimes depicted os icon lovers. Old Testament scenes were 
also sometimes i I Las trued on a smal l scale without backgrounds. 
Architectural and geometric compositions were also popular 
at thir Time, and an extra care was probably lavished on them 
because figural art was impossible. They were used extensively 
to frame the tides and canons, and similar fion-rcprcsentationaI 
compositions were also sometimes included in copies of the 
Gospels in place of the usual portraits of the evangelists, Lively 
animals and birds were often included in these composi¬ 
tions. 

Almost Immediately after the raising of the iconoclast ban, 
figttral art came back with renewed vigour. Perhaps because 
the tradition liad been broken, there seems to have been an 
immediate return to Hellenistic models, and this is to be seen 
especially dearly in a magnificent copy of the home lies of | 
Gregory of Kazianxu* in the Bibliotheque National (Gr* $io) t ! 
which was executed for the Emperor Basil 1 between 86 7 and | 
886. It contains an amazing wealth of illustrations, by several ( 
different hands* and in several different styles, and these serve j 
. eo illustrate the situation in which art found itself at the time, 1 
Some of the pages are thus purely Iconoclast, bearing symbolical 
leaved crosses, and no more; others show a medley of scenes in * 
the narrative style like that of the Cappadocian wall paintings; 
others again bear magnificent figures of completely Hellenistic 
type. A page showing the Vision of ErechieJ may be noted , 
(Pi. 29). The first typer of page must have been done by artists 
who had worked in iconoclast times, w ho were familiar with 
this formalist style; pages of the second type were perhaps 
done by monks called In from Cappadocia to set the ball of 
narrative figural art Tolling once more; the third type were by 
masters of the capital itself, who had perhaps been trained ^ 
during iconoclast times on work of a secular character, and ** 
who turned to Hellenistic models as a matter of course, the 
secular art always having tended to follow that trend; the * 
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very Hellenistic character of secular floor menses of the fifth 
and sixth centuries from Antioch and Constantinople 1 ii in 
marked contrast to the essentially Byzantine style which had 
already established itself la mosaics of a religious character 
even before the time of Justinian. 

Probably of much the same date as the magnificent Paris *to* 
though it has sennetImes hern assigned to the seventh century, 5 
is another manuscript m the B Eb I io cheque Nationalc, usually 
known as the Paris Psalter (Gr. 1 39). It also contains magni¬ 
ficent illuminations of Hellenistic type; the pge showing 
David composing the Psalms may be noted (PI. 30). The per¬ 
sonification of melody is copied from a Hellenistic picture of 
the goddess To, and the style is thoroughly antique. A number 
of other Fsalter*, with full-page illustrations, show work or the 
same basically Hellenistic style, though it la not always as much 
to the fore as here. They are aurally known as the "Aristo¬ 
cratic 1 Psailers. Among the most important Is one in the 
Marchui library at Venice (Marcian Gr. ty), which was made 
for Basil ll (976-1 G2*i, There is another of much the same 
date in the Vatican (V. Pabc. Gr. y&i\ which is perliaps 
rather more antique in style thin that of Basil It, but the latter 
has a grandeur about it w hich la unequalled, and it is certainly 
one of the finest mid-Byzantine manuscripts tint hive come 
down to us. A page showing scents from the life of David is 
illustrated here (PL ji). 

In opposition to the 'Aifetociatfc 1 psalters, with their full- 
page illustration*, was another group, which had small-scale 
illustrations in the margins only. They carried on the traditions 
of iconoclast times. The Khludov Piiltcrat Moscow is probably 
the most important of them, and though its illustrations are 
no more than hasty line draw ings hi the margins, they arc often 
very effective. Another example of the type is in the British 
Museum (Add, 193*1); it was executed at Constantinople in 

1, if# D^rt* Lrvl, fJrtttaA Wiwk 144!. Tkpnvnot 

from Lht Grt^t Fiber n ConUOnfiJinple his btu cLicnf to v. 41s: *tg 
C«tf[ Fala£f nf llu- BjfjnfUM £ ppnvn* Olford, 1 ^ 42 - 

*■ For Iti-ilance MIqrvy., Art* p. jo. Hr (ftutfratiimi of 1 ht Pirii 

muiuMfiptE 1 tt Omoirt + Mirujtmt da Burtra/Ju. gr*i dt la 
ndMi* fr r Pirli, tjlf> 
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1066, anti is especially important became its date and the 
locality where it was written and illustrated Arc known. 
The marginal illustrations were in some cases added subse¬ 
quently. and took the form of a sort of commentary upon the 


U 


test. 

In addition to Psalters of these two types, numerous other 
forms of biblical manuscripts W^re habitually i I lust rated from 
the ninth century onwards, Most perhaps* were the 

Oetateuchs, or volumes comprising the firsNljght boob of the 
Old Testament, Their illustrations were oft 5 i^^T ni:rQUS P 
though not always very elaborate. Frequently they bcionfUrr 
tradition similar to that Followed by the illustrator of (he 
famous Joshua Roll. But the frontispiece of one of the finest, 
the Smyrna Octateach, which was unfortunately destroyed in 
the great fire of Smyrna shortly after the hist world war, was 
oF a more elaborate type; it depicted the Ancient of Days hold¬ 
ing the world T in a style heralding that of Blake, Popular again 
were volumes concerned with the lives and dicta of the saints. 
Such was the Menologion* where the exploits of the saints were 
recorded in the order of the ecclesiastical calendar, or the 
Homilies, wherein their writings were preserved* Of the 
copies of the former the Menologion of Basil 11 (376-102 5:) in 
the Vatican (V, Gr. 1613) is probably the finest; it was illus¬ 
trated by eight different artists with as many aa 45a illustrations. 
Each painter recorded Ills name m the margin beside each 
picture. The painters seem to have constituted a school, work¬ 
ing under the direction of a single master, individual differences 
of styh- arc apparent, but it ii not easy to lie down the per¬ 
sona lilies exactly, for the differences of style in the moduli 
that were followed also had a role to play, and it ii for that 
reason that each or the eight painters does not seem to show 
complete uniformity in his work. 1 

The homilies of the various saints often contain F in addition 
to the miniatures depicting religious scenes, a portrait of die 


1. A. Vfliii 4 ha* iriudi interest to aiy on difTereftee* uf jtyir* bet be bill 
in ulee into account ihr impnrtaur* nf itjliitir difFercneei h (be jtitcM; 1« 
Steria drf Am, n + p. 4 (ft. The whole nunuirrtpt Ih* been m 

tiijImilE ; M m Paitlm fj, Villein CudUri. viu p Turin. 1557. 
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patron for whom the book was produced. Thus a copy of die 
Homilies of St John Chrysostom in Paris (Bibl. Nat., Coislin 
79), which lus executed for Nicephoros Hi (1078-81) cor, 
tains m> less than four repetitions of the Emperor's permit; 
One shows him between St John Chrysostom and the Arch¬ 
angel Michael. Examples of the Homilies of the monk James 
oi Kofcfcinobapho* in the Vatican (V. Cur. nbr j and at Pari , 
(Bill]. Nat. Gr. 1 2uS) contain fine frontispieces depicting the 
church of ihr Holy Apostles at Constantinople, which arc of 
great interest because of their subject matter, hut the chief 
importance of these illustrations probably lies in the interpre¬ 
tation of them and of the text arrived at by Brchicr.> According 
to him tltc text reproduces the words of an old religious 
dialogue play, anti he regards the miniatures as virtually 
sketches for the scenes before which die play was enacted. 
Further research on the lines Instituted here b y Wilier has led 
to the identification of other dramas and scenes. The Akathistos 
hymn, for example, with its twenty -four episode, from the life 
of the Virgin, probably had such ari origin, and Madame Cottas 
has studied In detail a further drama of the Passion of Christ, 
ami has pointed out the ennsiderabks influence that it exercised 
not only on manuscript Illustration, but also on the develop¬ 
ment or wall painting.- Further investigations along the same 
lines are likely to produce not only Interesting iiifomniifin 
about the development of Byzantine painting, but also about 
the history o! the whole European theatre* 

More important than all these. Psalters, Homilies, and so 
on. however, were the illustrated copies of the Gospels, of 
which there were two more or less equally important Forms, 

I he Tctnewigd ia, or four gospels, and the Evangelist™, or 
liturgical gospels, where the text was arranged In the order of 
the daily lemons. Practically all of the former contained por- 

>■ *?• ; te fytoz&n, Firfl, 1^14, p, <i 3 , end cUo ‘Lei MinUtura fa 

MomfcUa du Metric Jwijun et Jr theatre wligieiut i Bynnce', tn .tfomaani 

HU , |o 3 | „ 

2. I'l^uiwr t/if drfflUff CJlF}™ Pfitsc^ra ^ ^ iffififfiL, Rwip. I*> T 

The iuhfcct la *k> 4r*k with more peoefiOjf by h^t ta U Thint* g Brunei 
lifij, Ijjfj and by Brchlcr, in fourwl 4a August uiil Sepsembrr* 
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traits of the ffvmgetints at the commencements of their 
respective gospels,, to flowing the old He lion brie custom of 
including a portrait of the author at the ctunmtncement of his 
work,. I hese portraits exhibit considerable differencts not 
only In style and colourings but also in iconography, Particular 
arrangements of the figurns were probably associated with 
different regions. In^the more old-fashioned ones the evangel- 
E.st^ are shown standing, and they have the appearance of 
ancient philosophers; those in a copy of the Gospek at Paris 
dating from 9(^4 (BibL Nat. Gr. 70) may be cited, It lias been 
Miggoted that the standing variant is to be associated with 
Egypt, 1 More often, however, the figures arc stated* but here 
again there are variants, and the side-face position has been 
assigned to Asia Minor and the frontal to Italy. Any very 
di. finite association, of type and locality is, however,. ^ y,*^ 
premature. 

in addition to the portraits of the evangelists, the more 
elaborate copies of both types of Gospels sometimes contain 
aho portnlis of patrons at the outset , and illustrations of the 
more important scenes of our LonTs life throughout the text, 
cither occupying a whole page* a 5 in a fine Gospels in the 
Vatican {V. Urbio., Gr. l) f or added In the margin, as in acopv 
in the BtbUoth^quc National {Gr. r 1 5 Such scenes are more 
often present in the liturgical gospels, where they precede the 
lessons for the clap with which they have to do or arc intcr- 
spersed in thtr text, as in another copy in Paris {BSbl. Nat, Gr. 

Hus manuscript, which belongs to the eleventh century, 
boasts as many as 371 small miniatures in a vivid, sprightly 
style, suggestive almost of Gothic art. The Nativity is tlms, for 
example* frequently included before the reading lor Christmas 
Day, the Anastasia before the reading for Easter Sunday, and 
so on. The style and iconography of these illustrations i> 
closely parallel to that of the wall paintings of similar date, and 


r* See A, Mi 'The JfeftftftS the £wifi£eli?Ei In Greet jnJ Ijjtiii 

mmunlpt* Artjndte, v . e 114 . Umtv Kiu a nitmbw of enmn of 

T S®?* ^ ****&'** wAd. C^-umJiarpplr [ n hii 

^l-^afCytLlu . A/rJiifkif X'-'lt, o 9ifl p, 1*9, n.47. See ^ WeitmwiM,, 
Da4 s * %roph y bli|ep ^ Uvn'* Stmuwium Kot hbJvijdnnni Vtll 
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the small-scale illustrations doubtless oftc xi served as the models 
from which the larger works were dome. In the later manu¬ 
scripts indeed* It h possible ttj distinguish two distinct man¬ 
ners, which correspond wnth the Macedonian and CreLm 
schools of painting. 

In general the work of the middle period of Byzantine art Li 
distinguished by a lavish use of gold, both for backgrounds, and 
Tor picking out the high-lights on costumes. Jewels arc freely 
imitated on the costumes; the colour? are rarely naturalistic, 
being more often bright and daring; in variably, however, they 
are extremely effective* Elaborate border? were frequently 
introduced, but purely ornamental work did not play the same 
role as in manuscripts of the Hibernian and Northumbrian 
schools. The art may he described as essentially an urban one; 
there is little that is idyllic or naturalistic about it, and taken as 
a whole, the manuscript* of eleventh century dale show more 
Oriental than Hellenistic spirit. The Eastern influence was 
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no. 7. - Kufie Script from » manuscript of the Homilies uf John 
Chrysostom. 


not so much due m an Inheritance from the past, but was often 
a contem[H>rary one; it is to be seen concretely in the presence 
of Kufic script in the ornament (see Fig* 7b as w ell as in the 
absence of Hellenistic naturalism in the drawing and the 
colouring. 

Manuscripts of the fourteenth century, a period which saw 
such wonderful work in wall paintings and in mosaics, were 
generally not as rich a* those of the middle period* but a few 
are of outstanding importance, notably one executed for John 
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Cantacuzimos (1347-iff) which La now in the Bibliatheque 
National*? at Paris ( Gr< 1242), The Transfiguration is a very 
lovely picture p grjiitl in conception, and momimmul In style, 
more comparable to art icon than io a miniature (PL 31). But 
die majority of manuscripts of the age were small in size, and 
pper was a* often employed jl* the patduncnt which liad been 
well-nigh universal before. Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
about them was a growing interest in portraiture, tor not only 
were imperial patrons frequently depicted i but other persons 
also, who seem to have been drawn from actual life. One of 
the most interesting is that oF the high-admiral Apocauco* on 
die tide page of a copy of Hippocrates In the BvhEiotheque 
National* (Or. 1144). He sits on a wooden chair, with a 
reading desk beside him* his costume is of the finest woven 
silk, of a type of which a number of actual examples are known 
in museums and treasuries in the Wcst; the work Js In general 
spontaneous and eKpmssi>c. The Lincoln College Typicon, now 
hi the Bodleian at Oxford, contains as many as ten Mi-page 
portraits, in addition to miniatures; all arc quire effective p in 
a * primitive* style. 

Throughout the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies a number of manuscripts were written and illustrated 
in the Balkan* a* well as in the Greek portions of the Byzantine 
world; the most important were those done in Bulgaria, with 
miniatures of essentially Sycamine type, but with texts in old 
Bulgar. One, in the Vatican, and dated between 1 and 1362, 
contains a translation from the Greek of the historical writing 
of Constantine Manages; another. In the British Museum,"is 
known as the Cnrzon Gospels. These Balkan manuscripts are 
little known „ but on the whole they arc of no more than secon¬ 
dary importance. More numerous were manuscript* in Arme¬ 
nian, of which a considerable number has come down to us. 
The paintings in them arc often very crude, but they have 
considerable importance from ihc Stenograph i cal point of 
view. In the main the style was Oriental, though in die eleventh 
century ConstaminopoliLin men! eh appear to have been copied 
to some extent^ and the inllucnce of these model* survived into 
die twelfth; indeed, the Western style was at this time refused 
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wjtJi the Eastern* to bring about something in the nature of An 

Armenian renaissance. 
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Chapter* on the manuscript* appear in the various manuals, where 
references to earlier Specialized works ire given, hi addition the 
Following; may be cited* either because of their importance as general 
work* or because af their (airly recent publ scat Eon* Ehcrsolt, U 
tiinltnure l^antiae, Paris, Gersunger, Die gricchls^hi Uuffc- 

rnafefd, Wien* 19 jt?; and K- Weltzuurm* 0 )£ bjzuntlnhihe Bvchmalenl 
3. and 10. Jahrbaofau t Berlin, IS3S, are the most important 
general works. Relevant chapters In J. A. Herbert's lllitmlftatii Mow*- 
L-rjptr* London, 1411, though In some wav* out of dale, are useful, 
K. WcLkznunn'i books on the ninth century, though they raise a 
number of very contention* problems, are also of outstanding im|W- 
tance. They comprise HltiUntim m Itcll end frdbl* Princeton* 13 4?; 
Thcjoikm JWJ. Princeton, 1348; and Gfrefc Mphnkffl In Byzunrirw An* 
Prince ton,. j. J. Titkancii'a fruJjtn flkr die Farhcngehtmg in Acr 

miw'.jhvhchw Bwhvthrd, edited by Tancred BorcnluSp Helsingfors. 
1333, is also useful. Of outstanding importance* of course, are the 
various wJnmta qf facsimiles [uucd by the great libraries* notably 
Omont* JfloJtfttiffS Jus manusCtltt fljws de Ju M/frt£*JW Mrtirad/f* 
Paris* 1313. For American manuscripts see especially & der Nercestian. 
tnncriru find the Bj&irtlnc Eaptit, Harvard, !**£, where references to 
more extensive researcliCS by herself and Mactcr are glveti. 
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PANEL PAINTINGS 

The history of Byzantine panel painting was a long one, But 
it was not really until the twelfth century’ that this particular 
branch of art assumed the very great imporance that is to be 
associated with it in later times. It may be that much earlv 
material lias perished; it may be that in the rich anti prosperous 
days of the Empire such sumptuous products as embossed metal, 
enamel, or mosaic took the place of paneIs, except in the poorer 
houses or churches j it may be that the production of panels was 
not taken very .seriously until the iconostasis or screen between 
the body of the church and the sanctuary had been fully 
developed from the openwork balustrade of early times. It 
became! by the fourteenth century t a massive wooden struc¬ 
ture, taken up entirely with the support of icons. Whatever 
the reason, there arc few panels of early date in existence to¬ 
day w hich show really first-class work. 

The origin of the art* so Far as technique Is concerned, is to 
be tmeed back to the tomb paintings of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
These paintings were done with a tempera or similar medium, 
on a gesso ground, the gesso usually being rubbed into canvas, 
which was in turn attached to a panel. Presumably the canvas 
was there owing to conservatism, since can™ Ijad formed 
an intrinsic part of the original mummy wrapping. Whatever 
the reason for this double backing* the system was retained 
in the Bj TarvHn e world right down to comparatively recent 
times as an essentia! pari of the technique of Icon painting. 
Another technique known in Egypt, the encaustic, where the 
colours; were made of wm which was manipulated with a hot 
rod in place of a brush, survived only for a short time, and a 
lew examples formerly preserved at Kiev, which arc to be 
dated to the sixth or seventh century, are exceptions rather 
than typical products. 

The earliest actual paintings on panel from outside Egypt 
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date back to the fifth or sixth century. The best known Is prob¬ 
ably a small wooden casket from the Sancta Sanctorum at the 
Lateral, and now in the Vat Lean museum at Home. It bears on 
the lid a number of New Testament scenes, with the Cruci¬ 
fixion at the centre; both the style and the iconography are 
Eastern, and it has been suggested that the painting was done 
in Palestine, and brought back by some pilgrim; each of these 
scenes probably bears witness to some shrine that he lud 
visited. The Figures are squat, and the style H prim hive. More 
important Es a much larger panel of the Madonna,, from Santa 
Maria Nuova, in Rome, which hoi recently been brought to 
light from under a number of subsequent layers of repaint. 1 
The date of the original lus been disputed* but it may be as 
early *& the fifth century, and can hardly be later than the 
seventh. The style in this case is not Eastern; the painting scent? 
rather to herald die work of the twelfth century in Italy, and 
it is to be classed as a monument of Italian rather than of 
Byzantine art. A few other panels, of somewhat uncertain 
slate, complete the collection of pre-iconoclast material. 

In the iconoclast period large religious paintings on panel 
were of course excluded. But it may be suggested that small 
icons- which could be easily hidden were used at this time by 
those who did not wish to court displeasure* hut who iud at 
die same time a faith in religious pictures. Indeed* the great 
popularity of the icon in the home, w hich to-day characterizes 
the whole Orthodox world* be It Slav or Greek, may perhaps 
date from this time* Icons being kept at home when they were 
not permitted to be seen in public, A small diptych from Con¬ 
stantinople which was exhibited at the Courrautd Institute in 
London in 1933 may well belong to this period ; it bears ihe 
figures of two saint* on each leaf.* 

Icons of the 'Second Golden Age 1 of Byzantine art* from the 
ninth to the twelfth century, are still not very numerous, A few 
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pinch survive in various places in Italy, but thdr stylo,, like 
that of the Madonna from Santa Maris Nunva, is Italian rather 
than Byzantine, even if they arc m what the Italians call the 
^manlcra byrantina*. More important are those in Russia, most 
of which have been brought to light owing to an active policy 
of cleaning the renowned icons which was inaugurated shortly 
before, and continued fora few years after the revolution. Some 
of these icons were actually importations From Constantinople; 
others were painted by Greeks working in Russia; others again 
were purely Russian products,, in die Byzantine manner. The 
most important of them is a panel of outstanding quality known 
as l Our Lady of Vladimir 1 , which was probably painted in 
Constantinople and taken to Russia soon after (PI, 33), It has 
been assigned to both the eleventh and to the twelfth century; 
The later daLe seems the more probable 1 . Icons of *Our Lady 
o f Tolgj'anrl of St Demetrius, also preen ed in Russia, are again 
of twelfth century date, ami show the grandeur and -uperb 
quality of Byzantine work of the period, though they are per¬ 
haps rather less intimate and delicate in feeling than 'Our Lady 
oi YLidimiri, where the blend of austere reticence and passion¬ 
ate tenderness h carried to an almost incredible degree. Rather 
more severe in style, though none the less masterly, is a 
painting on silk in the Cathedral at Trieste bearing the full- 
length figure of St Just (PL 34 (a)). It is perhaps to be dated to 
the eleventh rather than to the twelfth century. In any case 
the style h monumental, and lacks the intimacy of + 0 ur Lady 
of Vladimir", which b suggestive rather of the spirit of the 
second Jipantine Renaissance n 

With the thirteenth century panel painting stems to have 
increased In importance throughout the Orthodox world. 
Before that date panels were usually confined to single figures* 
such as Christ, the Virgin, or a particular saint; from the thir¬ 
teenth century onwards scenes began to be depicted abo, and 
as time went on the actual scenes, selected, as well as the num* 
btr of figures shown in each scene, began to increase, until. 
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in the fifteenth century, *Q kinds °f obscure subjects were 
tmted. But at first only a few principal scenes of the New 
Testament were shown, the number selected being determined 
by some external association. Thus in early times seven scenes 
xv ere usually chosen, the number being suggested by t he days 
of oration- Liter lera were chosen, because of the number ol 
the beatitudes, and from the fourteenth century twelve was 
.he more usual figure, on the basis of the number of the 
Apostles. The scenes selected almost invariably included the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, the Presentation, the Baptism, the 
TransfitfuniUtsn, the Entry Into Jumsdero, the CrudhxmEi, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and 1 ’cntecost. To make 
this number up to twelve, two other scenes were selected, 
their nature being determined by circumstances. Thus il the 
church in which the icon was to Hand was dedicate!, to tins 
Virgin, the Visitation and the Dorm it ion (Assumption) would 
be added; if the patron were our Lord, choice was made 
from the Incredulity of Thomas, the Descent from the Cross, 
or. most frequently, the Raising of Urarus. If further scenes 
were required, as in later times they often were, they were 
selected from the Miracles of Christ, from the Old Testament, 
or from the lives of particular Saints and Martyrs. Often icons 
of particular saints were Mirrounded by borders, wherein w = re 
depicted, in a series of miniatures, scenes from the life of the 
yaint concerned. 

The schools of icon painting were numerous, tor cacti 
locality in later times at least, boasted its own particular man¬ 
nerisms, and these lean to have been more marked in pane 
painting than they were in wall painting. Again, panels tended 
£ be more unworldly in character than the wall paint mgs. 
for whereas the wall painting was there primarily to record the 
Hible story on the walls of the church, the icon often tended 
to become almost a cult image, imbued with a semi-miraculous 
power in and For itself. As a result of this belief, the painter 
'dicons tended to be less concerned with reality or nature than 
wav the wall painter or mosalcUt. Perspective and anatomy 
were often less regarded, colouring tended to be symbolic 
rather than realistic; the aim was to cany the spectator away 
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from the- affairs of this world other than to reproduce it before 
him. Like the liturgy* the icon repeated certain well-known 
forms, and its merit lay in the quality of the repetition, out 
in any search for originality. At with a well-known play of 
Shakespeare, familiarity led to more profound appreciation, 
not to weariness. 

Icon painting this tended to embody the opposite aim to 
that which was before the painters of Renaissance Italy* and 
their technique w r as equally distinct. The icon pintcr thus laid 
on highlights in bright colours where a Western painter would 
shade; there were no attempts at chiaroscuro; colours were 
used as an intrinsic part of the composition. Western art p again* 
makes use of everyday figures to express a religious content, 
whereas the figures of the icon arc not of every day; they are 
themselves fundamentally religious, of the other world father 
than of this* the aim being to exalt die spirit to a higher plane. 
They make no appeal to sentiment, being concerned with the 
life of the mind rather than the life oi the body. The aesthetic 
basis of the art is thus distinct, and it cannot be appreciated 
unless the normal canons of the Western world are cast aside. 
In feet, the outlook is probably closer to that of Far Eastern art, 
where the ' handed down model* was regarded as of outstanding 
Importance, and where there w r as the same stress on the 
spiritual as opposed in the mundane.* It is even passible that 
Chinese painting may have exercised a more or less direct 
influence on the development of the Byzantine panel-painting 
style, for the same conventions seem to have been frequently 
adopted in bath . t But to anyone who comes to the icon with 
Eastern canons in mind f orwho comes with an open judgement, 
the great power of the good work b at once apparent. It as, 
perhaps, an austere art, and it h something to which we arc 
unaccustomed. But, like much of the art of to-day, which is no! 
easy to understand at first glance* its significance lies below the 
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siirJace; it is an art of the spirit rather than of the flesh f and 
must bo approached Front that point of view. 

The distinction of schools is no easy matter, for the study of 
icon painting is still in its infancy, and a very great deal still 
remains to be learnt* It would seem, however, that a particu¬ 
larly delicate, polished manner distinguished the capital, and 
several icons survive from the thirteenth century which were 
probably painted there, even if they found their way to other 
places at a subsequent date. One such is an icon in four panels 
in the British Museum, which came from the Natron lakes in 
Egypt. Slightly later in date are some large panels in the church 
of St Clement at Gchrida in Serbia, the modE important of 
which shows the Virgin and Child; there: are similar ones at 
Decani, also in Serbia, 1 Others exUt in churches in Greece, 
and a striking Ascension at Nicosia in Cyprus may also be noted, 
though it is of the fifteenth rather than the fourteenth century * 
By far the greatest numbers of examples, however* have now 
found their way into museums, more especially die Rcnaki and 
the Byzantine Museums at Athens and the Historical Museum 
and the Tretiakov Gallery at Moscow. A vejy flne Trans¬ 
figuration in the first (PL 35) and a Crucifixion from Salome* 
In the second may be cited as examples. A small pane! bearing St 
John, perhaps part of a group* with the Crucifixion in the 
centre and the Virgin on a balancing panel on die other side, 
which is now in the author's possession, tmy also be noted. It 
ii to be dated to the end of the fourteenth century (PL 3+ (i))- 

As has already been noted, more cleaning had until recently 
been done in Russia dun elsewhere, and this has served to 
disclose a good deal of fourteenth and fifteenth century material 
of high quality, A particularly fine panel bearing the Annunri- 
arion in the Museum of Fine Art at Moscow may be noted 
(PL jG), A few Greeks wore still working in Russia at the end 
of the fourteenth century* notably Thcophanes the Greek* 
whose name is best known in connexion with wall paintings at 
Novgorod (in®) and Moscow (140^). His icons illustrate the 
difference of manner between panel* and wall paintings, for 

1. Tl»r* were ahi^n at the eiiiibJticm ofYufod** in Paris In 1945, 
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several that can be assigned to him have ■urvived anti are now 
preserved In the Tretiakov Gallery at Moscow; they arc more 
severe and more elegant dun Ills works on a larger scale, Also* 
perhaps they are more Russian, Russian work being more 
feminine in character than Brantine at this date, and at the 
same time perlups even more lovely. Nowhere is this to be 
seen to a more marked degree tlun In tlie work of the great 
painter Andrew Rublev (c. i jyn-c. *430), who worked with 
Thtophanrt in Moscow, His Old Testament Trinity, painted 
about a 41 o, is a work of the most subtle and enchanting beauty* 
and represents, the highest peak of Russian panel pain ting. It Is 
to be distinguished from a Byzantine work by the delicate 
pastel shades of the colouring, by the subtle, swaying figures, 
with long necks and tall shouldL*rs, and bv a generally more 
rhythmical composition. These features are primarily national, 
mr] sene to distinguish Russian from Byzantine or Greek 
work. But within Russia itself further distinctions on a sty hi tic 
balls also serve to separate a number of local schools one from 
the other. The most important were those of Novgorod, 
llouriihsng from the thirteenth to the mid fifteenth century, 
Pskov, flourishing in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Suzdal, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, Vladimir^, 
from the thirteenth to the fourteenth century, and Moscow, 
from the mid fifteenth century until the eclipse of the oltl 
m-iFmtT at the end of the seventeenth century w as a result 
of tlu- westernizing reforms of Peter the Great. A late school, 
the Smwpoov, which developed out of that of Moscow, was 
of more local importance. 

Icons of the Edteenth and sixteenth centuries are natural if 
teiy much more numerous than those of earlier date* and many 
were still of high quality* though nuss production had to some 
extent already svt in. In Greece the greatest number are to be 
associated with the Cretan school, w hich was essentially a panel 
palming style. The earliest paintings <0 Crete Itself belong to 
the beginning of the Fourteenth century■; an artist by the name 
of Pagpmcnos who was working there Ifetwccn 1314 and 1 y J 8 
may be noted, He f and other painters in the island, seem to have 
developed a rather meticulous manner, duracterirasd hy great 
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precis Eon and by a marked use of bright hlgh-light* p between 
this time and the decoration of the Periblepto> at Mktra. 
(e. ti£e)i and soon after a distinctive Cretan iconography 
bcgatl to develop abo t But it is not easy to -say exactly how much 
of the manner that later came to be known as Cretan was due to 
native artists and how touch to the school of Mist fa. 1 It has also 
been suggested that Vcnetilll influence was important, but 
recent evidence suggests that the influence was probably more 
in the opposite direction, for in their earlier work such painters 
as Giovanni Bellini employed at times a very icon-I ike manner. 
At a later date, on the other lund fc Venice undoubtedly in¬ 
fluenced the development oF the Cretan school * and the six¬ 
teenth century painting of southern Greece and the islands often 
shows concrete instances of Venetian influence* For instance * 
the habit of signing icons with the painter's name was probably 
adopted from Italy* and It became usual at this time; at an 
earlier date the majority of the iccm* that we know were anony¬ 
mous. Of the numerous artists whose names we know* the 
most important was probably Michael Damaskenos. 

Quite distinct from the Cretan school proper is one which 
was termed Graecodtatian by Kondakov* Likhachev, and 
others. To It are to be assigned the works of a number of Greek* 
who lived id Italy* such as Emanuel Zanfumari, who lived in 
the Later sixteenth and earlier seventeenth centuries; he painted 
a fine icon of the death of St Ephraim Syras* of which there is 
one version in the Vatican gallery and another In the Nortliwick 
collection in Gloucestershire. Another important work of this 
group is the reliquary of Cardinal Bt&sarkm in the Accademia 
At Venice* which U dated to 1443^ The school h characterised 
by a rather more sombre colouring than the Cntlan school 
proper* and by a generally softer touch. In addition shading 
was at times used to efleet modelling, and the high lights w ere 
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frmch less marked, so that the general effect was less ethereal, 
and a more direct appeal was made by way of sentiment. 

In addition to these wider groups, the Cretan and the 
Graeco-Italian* local schools arc also to be distinguished. Thu 1 * 
one may be associated with Mount Athos, another with the 
more easterly Greek islands, another with Cyprus, and so on. 
On Athos, in addition to an iconography of basicm extraction 
and to that affection for obscure subject matter which always 
seems to be associated with a monastic community, a love of 
minute, profuse decoration seems to have been to the fore, 
the coloure were bright and decorative, and eyes were usually 
show'll as small black pin-heads. The work of the mote easterly 
islands shows a preference for light colours, such as pale blue 
and pink. That of Cyprus is much more Latinized, shading being 
more popular than the use of bright high-lights; figures of 
kneeling donors in semi-European costumes are often in¬ 
cluded. In Bulgaria, again, a national manner seems to have 
been anived at by die fifteen ih century', if not before, the most 
characteristic feature being the use of a black background. 
Later wc sec a number of local schools in that country, which 
can be distinguished without very great difficulty/ Similar 
school* existed in Serbia, though as yet little has Wen done to 
distinguish them. At Venice and along die Adriatic coast an¬ 
other school was at work, the paintings ot which show' u com¬ 
plete mingling o\ Venetian and Byzantine elements. The most 
usual subject w r a* the Virgin and Child. The backgrounds of 
these Madonnas arc gilt, and are also often decorated with 
scroll patterns scratched through the gptd* The features of 
the Madonnas arc carefully modelled, and a direct appeal is 
made to sentiment. 
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The most important general study of the subject tft that of WulIF and 
Alpatov, DoaLiWt/ Jtf Jftawna Itrci , Dresden, 1935. For an outline in 
which Greece h considered as well as Ru&U, see N. P. Kondakov, 
77m ftETSJiiaft fa? ft, translated and edited by E, H. Minns, Oxford, 11*37, 
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The Prague edition of the same work Li more fully illustrated with a 
magnificent series of plates, but il ill Russian, 

there Is no single book on Greek icons B though artEcIes on indivi¬ 
dual panels or groups of paintings are numerous. Xyngopoulds's 
Clique of the homy Remki Museum, isjfi (in Greek),, is probably 
the moil important. Sotiriou* Quite du Jfuu’o brunUn d'Athcnei may 
also be noted. 

Books on Russian irons are comparatively numerous. For a short 
summary. with iIIusjxjtinn* In colour. See the writer's King Penguin. 
Ruulofi London, 194.7. For * fuller study see Kondakov, *j above, 
and for more recent material see M. Farbman, j+faitnpfeoa vf RnsOdja 
Fainting, London, 1910. The most recent material has been collected 
by Lararev and la lucorpo rated in his important ffiewry oj Bjzamhm 
:nr iag t Moscow. 1947 (in Russian). 

Cyprus has been dealt with as a whole by the writer and others in 
The foms of Cyprar, London, 19^7* 
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The study of Byzantine stone sculpture is %(ill very much in 
its infancy, and it Ls only of very recent years that sufficient 
material lm$ become available to permit any tiling like a com¬ 
prehensive survey. Excavations and explorations to the Near 
East, more especially since the first worH war, i -iv« h however* 
filled the museums of Constantinople, Athene Sofia, and ebv- 
ivherep and there is to-day enough mate rial available to show 
that stone sculpture was t anyhow until the eleventh or 
twelfth century, a threat deal more important than was at one 
time imagined, and even if figural work gave place to a great 
extent to ornamental, die ornamental work was often hy no 
means nr negligible artistic cjiulity. It remains, however, for 
much of this material to he published in easily accessible form, 
and no satisfactory monograph cm Byzantine stone sculpture 
has as yet been produced. 

The stylistic changes which came about in this art between 
the fourth and seventh centuries were perhaps more marked 
than those in any other , and the distinction between a truly 
Roman and a truly Byzantine piece of sculpture is very marked 
indeed. A diangc liad actually set in in Roman work well before 
the Christian era, and wc tan trace its course by wav of such 
monuments as the arch of Gaferlus at Salonica (2$8> T the arch 
of Constantine at Rome, and the base of the column of Theo¬ 
dosios at Constant inople {390). But the change of sty l e was not 
by any means uniform all over the Empire, for at Rome it was 
much slower, and portrait sculpture continued in the old 
strain almost until the sixth century, whereas in the Ecu ft 
was rapid and all-embracing. The survival of the Roman style 
of portraiture into Byzantine times is- illustrated by a number 
of monuments, notably the colossal statue of Valentin ian 3 at 
Barlctta (1*4-74). A similar statue depicting Justinian stood 
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At Constantinople, but it does not survive. The large imperial 
sarcophagi of porphyry, now in die V atican and on the terrace 
of the Ottoman museum at Constantinople, are again Roman¬ 
izing works, though It has been suggested that they were carved 
in Egypt, since die material came from there, and there is 
evidence to suggest that sculpture was more often moved in 
a finished state ihm in the raw in ancient times. But it seems 
more likely that such carvings as these, which are in a very 
classical manner, were done cither in Rome or Constantinople 
than in the Nile valley, where a more Oriental style seems to 
I live predominated. This eastern style is to the fore in certain 
other sculptures in porphyiy, such as the figures of ictrarehs 
built into St Mark's at Venice, or two similar figures in the 
Vatican. They are in a nou-idcalistte style, with the large heads, 
staring eyes, and dumpy proportions which are characteristic 
of eastern work even more in sculpture than in painting. 
Such work wav done in Syria and Palestine, and the style 
passed from there to Egypt even before die adoption of 
Christianity as the official religion; later it played an important 
role in the development of Coptic art, 1 

In other work of the fourth century the Hellenistic clement 
was most-to the fore; the figure subjects that adorn the sides 
of a group of sarcophagi from Asia Minor, known as the Sida- 
marra or Lydian sarcophagi, are typical.* There is a particu¬ 
larly famous example In the Berlin Museum bearing a figure of 
Christ, which has Frequently bwn illustrated (Pi. j?). All of 
these sarcophagi are interesting, for they show a mingling of 
styles. The figutal work is essentially Hellenistic; the nma* 
mental work Is, on the other hand, quite tmdasslal, for it 
avoids naturalism and modelling, ant! seeks its effect through 
contrastin'' light ami shade. The vine and acanthus scrolls 
which form die basis of this decoration arc, in fact, treated as 
stylized, formal ornament, rather than as variants upon 
nalu nil i.^ tic bpts. 
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It has sometimes been argued tbit this type of sculpture i™ 
adopted purely as the result of the evolution of Roman man¬ 
nerisms, but it Is more probable that it came about owing to 
the influence of a distinct artistic comprehension which lud 
its birth in the East, and penetrated to Anatolia early in the 
Christian era. 1 From the sixth century onwards, in any case, 
figural reliefs of Hellenistic type and ornamental work which 
is basically ntm-representatlonal in conception, appear to¬ 
gether side by side all over the Byzantine world. Capitals, cor¬ 
nices and other architectural stonework w ere, however, more 
often decorated with non-repre&en rational motifs, white pul¬ 
pits, closure slabs* and so forth were often adorned with 
figures* An ambo from Salonika* which Is now in the Museum 
of Antiquities, Constantinople, shows the blend of the two 
manners In the sixth century (PL jfi, a) . The blend is shown also 
in a type of capital which was particularly popular tn the fourth 
and fifth centuries* and which is usually known as the Thcodo- 
sian (PL 41, a). Here the classical volutes and the acanthus 
decoration of classical art are retained, but they are treated in 
j completeEy non-classical manner. The change of idea and 
style Is accompanied also by a technical change, the drill being 
used almost to the exclusion of the chisel ; It was better suited 
to produce the silhouette effect which was desired, whereas 
the chisel was essentially an implement designed to achieve 
modelling. 

Another distinctive feature of fifth and earlv sixth century 
work Is a flat, cold style of figund sculpture, not unlike that 
practised In Palmyrene work some three centuries earlier, or 
In a interesting group of funeral stelae from Altyn Tash in 
Asia Minor, which arc to be assigned to the first century A.D** 
A head from I phcsus, now' at Vienna* and another at Milan, 
which is sometimes identified as that of Theodora, may be 
noted (PL 33, a). While the association of the Liter with 
Theodora Is uncertain, there is reason to support the altri- 
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butir'm of this head to the a^c of Justin Lari. More usual than such 
free-standing sculptures, however, were slabs with a decora- 
tjon In bas-relief. Examples arc quite numerous, especially in 
the Museum of Antiquities at Istanbul; a slab bearing the Arch- 
angri Michael in this museum may be cited (Pi 39, h) r 
Dalton and Rivoira date it te the sixth century; Mendel ha* 
assigned it to the eleventh* but this dating is certainly toa late, 
though now that the true character of the art of the period 
imm ediately after iconoclasm is coming to by recognized, a 
date In the ninth century would not be impossible. The same 
style is to the fore in a very lovely capital Lei the Constantinople 
Museum, where winged horses iahe die place of the classical 
volutes (PL 41, c). It ii to be aligned to the sixth century* 
a date at which a great many elaborate variations on the classi¬ 
cal theme of the capital were being made, though the decora - 
tions were marc olten ornamental than figura!, 

in contrast to such very polished and finished carvings, others 
of a 4 oarser T more rough and ready style may be cited, such as 
some reliefs from the church of the Studion at Constantino^!^ 
which are usually assigned to the early sixth century. One, 
showing the Efitry into Jerusalem, Is illustrated (PL 4°. 
There is a similar relief in die Museum of Antiquities showing 
the Sacrifice of Abraham* and another at Berlin, bearing St Peter. 
These were probably done at Constantinople* but the carver 
was in dose touch with the Syrian style of work, and be tended 
to look back to the psi, whereas the men who carved tine 
Panachnm™ arch or the angel relief mentioned below* were 
heralds of the style of the future; their work is medieval in 
spirit; that of the Studion relitE is decadent classicism. The 
Syrian style at its height* however, was capable of producing 
very effective, if not elegant, results &= two front columns 
of the ciborium In St Mark's at Venice are the most outstanding 
examples of the style. They dale from the fifth century , though 
they were probably only brought to Si Mark's from Syria at a 
Later date , 1 

i . The two rear edulrtiH ire uhhIIt odr^Jtirci 10 b* tiictLLcrjl 
Hiaefoff, horwevtfr, tMnki thr> are ni.nlcmP’iiT^nr with ihc front ones, though 
by j wrtktr tad; f^ StvipM* in M|f, Hoimec-Firis, 19 jo, P- * 7 - 
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If figural work. was executed! at j number of centres and in a 
number of different styles in and around the age of Justinian, 
purely ornamental work was even more widespread. ft is to be 
seen at its best, perhaps, En Constantinople itself, for example 
in the capitals of Sancta Sophia, where die motifs are all treated 
very formally, even if they are basically naturalistic. The under- 
cutiing 0 f the ornament, the formalistic feeling* and the 'all- 
over* character of the decoration are all essentially Eastern, but 
classical iorms, like the volutes at the comers, often survive, 
and in other types the classical acanthus remains a* the basis ot 
the decoration, though il hre undergone changes. Its most 
popular variant vrai known as the wind-blown acanthus; there 
are fine examples of the type at Salonica, Ravenna, and else¬ 
where (PL 41* d). Indeed, the examples from different areas 
are sometimes so closely akin that it seems likely that all were 
carved in a common centre, and were exported in a finished 
state to the various sites in which they were used. A number of 
examples arc shown together on PL 41, which serve to illus¬ 
trate not only the changes of style and the types of decoration, 
but a bo the changes of form that came about as a result of the 
development of the Byzantine architectural style ; the impost 
capital* where the classical volutes survive below, but where 
an extensive surface to support a brick arch ha* been provided 
above, is especially noteworthy (PI. 41, b)* The main centre of 
production lor such things was Marmora Island, where the prin¬ 
cipal quarries were situated. Often capitals imported from 
there were copied in far distant places. In San Virale at Ravenna, 
for example* the capitals are imports from the Marmora, 
whereas the imposts above them were caned locally; their 
workmanship is very much coarser. But this does not mean that 
good work was restricted to the Marmora alone. Sometimes 
that done elsewhere was of a very high standard, as for example 
in the sarcophagi of Ravenna* like that of Archbishop Theodore 
(Pi. 40, b).The Archbishop died in 691* and the sarcophagus 
was perhaps carved for him, though the practice of re-cmploy- 
ing good sarcophagi was by no means unknown, and the best 
are probably to be assigned to the later fifth and earlier sixth 
centuries, rather than to the seventh; it ivas at the earlier 
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period that Ravenna was most prosperous, and then that the 
finest df its mosaics were set up. 

The various styles of sculpture which had been evolved by 
the sixth century continued in me m the seventh, and recent 
research suggest* that quite a lot of work was also done in 
iconoclast times; i 3 u l closure slabs bearing a decoration of 
purely geometric motifs or of single crosses, which arc common 
in Greece and at Constantinople, were probably in many cases 
produced at that time, and there was probably a revival in post - 
iconoclast times: a fine slab in the British Museum is probably 
to be assigned to the tenth century (PL 38, b). At the close of 
the period figural work probably began lo blossom anew with 
the same vigour as in miniature paintings and there is reason to 
believe that the fine ciborium arch found in a fragmentary state 
in the church of Sr Mary PmAchrantos in Constantinople in 192S 
is to be assigned to that period (PL 41). Ihc church was recon¬ 
structed in the tenth century, and the ciborium was probably 
set up at that time. With the eleventh century a more formal 
style developed, where the lines were severe and abstract, and 
w here naturalistic modelling gave place to rhythmic composi¬ 
tion. Probably the finest example of this style fa a fragmentary 
slab, noiv in the Ottoman Museum, from the church of the 
Mangina at Constantinople, bearing the Virgin Orans (Pi,. 43). 
The church w as founded by Constantine M ono machos between 
1048 anti j b$4p and the slab is probably to be assigned to the 
une date. There arc a number of similar slabs In the Ottoman 
Museum, in St Mark's a! Venice, at Ravenna, and elsewhere, 
but none is as fine os that from the Mangana. Archangels, saints, 
and sometimes imperial figures were also depicted on slabs m a 
similar way. 

In addition to figural subjects, anmuU and bints of Oriental 
type and geometric patterns were also caned. The former Seem 
to haic been especially popular in Greece. They would appear 
often to have been copied from textiles imported from Persia 
or eUew here in the Islamic world* and purely Islamic motifs 
like the Kufic script were sometime* copied A* well. Indeed* 
Kufic letters, often not properly understood, but used simply 
as an ornamental motif* were frequently used as the borders of 
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sculptured slabs. A whole series of such slabs, mostly of tenth 
century date, is built into the walls of a church at Athens known 
as the H little Metropolis'. For some reason the Oriental Influ¬ 
ence vvas much more marked in Greece tlun elsewhere; at 
Constantinople p though animal and bird motifs occur p they 
sarour more of the old models known and used by the early 
Christians than of the textiles of eighth and ninth century 
Persia, 

Slabs of these various types were usually carved in low relief, 
hut other techniques were also known, even if they w r erc less 
common. Thus the ground was sometimes completely cut 
awa J> living the design as an open-work pattern, or it vvas cut 
away rather roughly and the inched area was filled in with 
coloured paste or coloured stones, to produce what may best be 
termed incrustation work. The former technique was seldom 
practised after the sixth century - die latter w r as probably most 
Common in the tenth and eleventh,, A number of examples, 
now in the Ottoman Museum., were found during excavations 
In St Mary Panachrantos; the finest of them bears a standing 
figure of St kudosia, the incrustation bem? in coloured 
marbles (PL 44)* 

Low relief work akin to that usual between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries was produced, also in Palaeolcgue times, bul 
die relief tended to become lower as time went on, till even¬ 
tually a system which was little more than engraving sup* 
planted that ct caning proper. Technically speaking, such 
work had reached the extreme of decadence, and the result* 
cannot lay claim to great artistic merit. Yet they are, neverthe- 
less + sometimes not without charm + as id the case of a seated 
figure of Christ of the fourteenth or early fifteenth century in 
the Metropolis at Mistra. But this decline of technique ivas not 
universal, and some carving* of the thirteenth or early four¬ 
teenth century above the south door of the church of Sane Li 
Sophia at Tnebistond are in high relief and are aho quite w ell 
donc H They depict scenes from Genesis,, ihe iconography heinij, 
of the eastern rather than the fully-fledged Byzantine family, h 
is possible that the sculptors were to some extent inspired from 
Armenia, where stone carving of a rather formal type flour- 
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ished from the tenth till the fourteenth centuries; the most 
important examples are. the reliefs showing Old Testament 
scenes and animals of Persian type that adorn lie Whole exterior 
of die church on the Islanct of Achthamar on Lake Van 

(91 £- 31)- 1 2 

Ornamental as opposed to figural work In this last age 
changed in a rather similar way. For it tended to become more 
profuse and more minute; sometimes the sculptured slabs 
look almost like ornamental drawing! on the page of a book. 
hhmlc motifs came to be employed more and more frequently, 
Including geometric ami interlacing patterns and Knfie script 
Some quite attractive slabs bearing ornament of ibis type 
are preserved in the Byzantine museum at Athens; other* 
are to be seen in various places In Greece and the Balkans; 
the most striking are perhaps those built into a church 
at Volo in Thessaly. 3 Designs which obviously spring 
from the same models appear on contemporary textiles and 
ceramics* 

Sculpture in Weed. Though it was probably important,, sculp¬ 
ture in wood of early date is tiow practically unknown to us* 
owing to the fragile nature of the material, which lias pre- 
vented Its preservation except in the driest of climates, like 
that of Egypt. There Coptic woodwork has survived in quite 
considerable quantities* though it Is outside the scope of tbiv 
volume. In the Byzantine world itself wood was certainly im¬ 
portant for doors* and probably also for i con o sta ses, though 
the development of these on a large scale did noi come about 
till the middle period. Of the early door* in ivood p the most 
important that Live survived are those of Santa Sabina in Rome* 
which belong to the fifth century. They are divided up into 
small panels* bearing biblical scenes. The iconography is of the 

1. AchilLitEur, um Armenian and tttn _l Byr-kn^ne building, ii LwyorvH t?nr 
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eastern Family, but it is not certain whether l\vc doors were 
carved in Syria or In Koine by eastern craftsmen, 1 That the 
majority of doors of this type hive long since perished is sug¬ 
gested by the pitiable state of such a fine Ute example as that 
Sn. the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, which dates from 
1117. A few doors p in a more or less damaged condition, do, 
however, survive in Greece and the Balkans, Most important 
are those oF the church of St Nicholas at Ochrida in Yugo¬ 
slavia, of die first quarter of the fourteenth century, which 
bear figure subjects, or those at Glympiotissa in Thessaly, dated 
1 301^ which bear geometric designs. There arc examples of 
fifteen th-century slate in quite a number of the museums of the 
Balkans, notably at Bucaresl. 

From the Falaeoiogue period very much more survives, For 
wood was by then extensively used for iconostases, episcopal 
thrones, and similar pieces of ecclesiastical Furniture. Some of 
this woodwork b finely carved in a rather rococo style. Often 
the caning was subsequently gilt; a cEiaiac (eristic example of 
an iconostasis of early eighteenth-century date from a church 
in Cyprus is now preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum* 
Small crosses in sandalwood were also frequently coned In. a 
very minute style from late FaUeologUc times onwards; the 
majority, however, belong to post>By7ontine times, that is to 
:ay p they date from after the fall of Cons ton tinupte in 1453, 
and Are tn be classed as examples of 'peasant' art. They are 
often attractive, but are not to be compared with the magni¬ 
ficent carvings in ivory of imperial days. Mount Athos was an 
important centre dF production of such things* 

Free-standing sculpture in w r ood, as we know it In the 
Western world, was never usual in Byzantine art, where the 
painted panel took the place that was occupied by the cult 
statue in the Renaissance or Gothic world. A tall figure of a 
iairtt at Ochrida, which dates from the fourteenth century t is 
practically die only example that is known on a large scale; and 
it k almost as much Romanesque as it Is Byzantine; small figures 
or reliefs lt\ wood were, however, mote common, but they 
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ite to be classed .lion^SJt the lvaries, rather than as pieces of 
monumental sculpture. 
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Apart from chapters in the manuals, the only general vtork Is 
Br^y er 4 a Li Stulfturc tt Its cm nrinrurj T Paris, I 5 4b, for dsc wl V period 
thrre arc, however, admiraEde i I lustrations and most uaefut notca 
tipon them in Peirce and Tyler, An Brzcmin, Psris p 1932 and %f 14. 
The material found in Constantinople is mostly dealt iviih in G. 
Mendel, Cutal^-Jt J>j Snilptum du Mum Ofiamaq, Constantinople, 
1912-14; fur finds nude subsequently Me Atif Mufit], in Artbacalc- 
cipher A*ti\gcr f 19 j 1. For material at Mktm Src G. Soliriou, Guide 
Ju Mum ftjxcirtin d*Athena, l^ja. The most important work mi beer 
Bjftifitme sculpture is that of Brt-hier,. published as ivra articles* 
finely 'Etude mr 3a sculpture byzantlit*\ in KatftB* Arehirtt <fer 
Minions jL-Jatf/fwrp ms., fasc. j is, 1911* and secondly, 'Nowndka 
recherche*', in xxi, lose, j, 191*, of the same periodical. 
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MINOR, SCULPTURE 

BnAtiTlNl ivoria an most convcnkntlv be considered 
under two division*, an early and a laic, In the early division a 
number of definite groups can be distinguished* determined 
both according to the nature of the object and upon stylistic 
groumb, but it is by no means easy to be sure of the provenance 
of more than a few of die individual examples* In the second 
division there is far less deviation from the mean, for a clearly 
marked Byzantine style dominated ail the work. The nature 
of the objects, again, Is much mote uniform, For small plaques 
bearing Christ s the Virgin, or saints were well-nigh universal, 
except for an important group of caskets* most of which are 
adorned with secular subjects, 

h a study of the early ivories, a good many centres, or pos¬ 
sible centres, of production have to be taken into account. 
Work was certainly done at Rome* both before and after the 
adoption of Christianity* and when once the capital was trans¬ 
ferred there, Cooftantinople must also have been a centre of 
production. Ivories weire* perhaps also carved in northern 
Italy, and Milan has been noted as the home of a distinctive 
school. An important group lias also been associated with 
Provence. 1 But all the evidence goes to show that there were 
two centres which were more Important than any of the above* 
namely Alexandria and Amioeh. Work in both was at first of a 
definitely Hellenistic character* but as time progressed Syrian 
* realism gradually exercised a more and more marked effect, 
especially al Antioch, and by the fourth century ivories asso¬ 
ciated with that city can be i!Ulanguished by their forceful 
style, whereas those qf Alexandria remained more Idealistic in 
conception. Indeed, an essentially classical style, where ele¬ 
gance and delicacy were the dominating factors, survived then: 

r. See Si. tSildwiia Smiiti, fgrlr CArrfuJdfi kftnogtLtphr ipnJ tfx Stfroef ti/tnrtna , 
Priq«tUB, I$l§. 
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until the sixth century* In the rest of Egypt, however, the 
realist style of Syria was adopted at an earlier date, so it is not 
always possible 10 say that all 'realist' work should he assigned . 
to Antioch. 

A Few of the ivories that survive may, however, be fairly 
definitely assigned to one or other of these cities. The lovely 
diptych of the Symmacbi and Nicornachi, carved to celebrate 
a marriage between these two families p is thus in the pure 
Hellenistic style which is to be associated with Alexandria, 
Though it to to be dated to the fifth century, it shows no sign 
of the influence in the realtor style* It is now divided between 
the Victoria and Albert and the Clunv Museums (PI. 45-). The 
famous pyxis at Berlin, on die other hand, though it is prob¬ 
ably half a century' earlier in date, to far less idealistic in style, 
and the large heads anil accentualtd expressions are typical of 
all that Syria stood for in art at this time* It may be regarded as 
a type example of the work of the Antioch school, ^ opposed 
to the Alexandrine (PL 46)* The Brescia casket, of the mid 
fourth century, may again be assigned to Antioch* There is a 
good deal of the same realism in a number of other ivories. 
Panels with person!locations of Rome and Constantinoplc at 
Vienna, one at Berlin bearing Apollo, or one at Ravenna 
bearing Apollo and Daphnemay be noted* They arc to be dated 
to the sixth rather than the fifth century, and by that time 
Alexandria had become to so me extent permeated with the 
Syrian style, so that it to hart] to say whether they were carved 
at Alexandria or Antioch; the (act that a number of such Ivories 
bear classical subjects rather favours the latter city, which was 
an outpost of Hellenism with regard to subject matter as well as 
to style. 

The full flowering of the Syrianfczcd Hellenistic style to to be 
seen in the large series of panels attached to the throne of 
Maximlan at Ravenna, which Is probably the best known of all 
early Christian ivories (PL 47)* It was apparently made for 
Mtxtmiam^p Archbishop of Ravenna from till $j6 p and 
though some authorities consider that the plaques of which it 
is composed were actually carved about half a century earlier, 
there Is really little reason to dispute the supposition that the 
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caning iU'i dune at the: Same time that the throne was nude. 
Four hind’; are to be distinguished, but there h no reason to 
suppose that they did not ail belong to the same locality. 1 With 
the throne may be associated a number of other ivories, notably 
two book coven,, one formerly at Etchmiaddn in Armenia and 
the other in the Bib]iotheque National^ two panels bearing 
Gospel scenes in the Fltzwilliain Museum at Cambridge p a 
panel w ith the Baptism and one bearing St Maerm in the British 
Museum, and a plaque bearing St Paul in the Ctunv Museum. 
It is probable that all these were carved in the same place. 
Syria or Palestine, Antioch p Alexandria, or Constantinople 
liave all been Suggested as possible homes by different authori¬ 
ties* and the case for Alexandria has probably been put forward 
with the greatest weight of evidence. 1 Bui the panels of the 
Ravenna throne particularly, and some of the other ivories also* 
show fairly close resemblance to ihc Consular diptycfts p and 
there are quite substantial grounds for assigning these to C - ■«- 
stantinople. Al! that can he said for certain is that the Svriao 
realist style and the spirit of Hellenism are mingled to a very 
considerable degree. 

Though Antioch and Alexandria were Undoubtedly the most 
important centres of Ivory carving until the sixth century* the 
countries of w hich they were respectively the most important 
towns were also centres of production* and distinct Syro- 
Palestinian and Egyptian schools may be distinguLshed 3 in both 
casts the work lacks the polish anti finish which the great 
cities were able to give* Egyptian work was characterized by a 
rather florid naturalism and by very hill designs; by the sixth 
century iti products had become cosily distinguishable,, being 
rather coarse and essentially provincial, Tliough nut without 
merit* dicse works can hardly rank with what was done in 
Alexandria. Syro-Palestinian work also had a provincial flavour, 
though on the whole the carvers there Seem to have been in 

l. Fur i fHwtTwtjgl t*£ Lhc fuur ree R. Hint*, £^60*0 .in, London. 
1 IPJi S'■ p* 44- Fur a ,»i i iiiFTTipj: ut the ajj^rnciiii. for slut Fusion to fchii or shai 
centre «e U^ilwm Sml tb p In \kc Aatthan Jwmaf vf AjvhamSe^f^. XU , * ■* i j + 
p. II. 
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closer touch with Antioch than were those of F-gypt wiih 
Alexandria. Owing ro tlie importance, of Palestine as a centre 
of pilgrim traffic anti to the ease with which ivories could be 
tranaported, it iz probable that the works of this school ever- 
cised a very considerable influence boils, in Italy and at Con¬ 
stantinople* Jerusalem was probably the Centre of the school* 
A diptych with Passion scenes at Milan * of the later fifth cen¬ 
tury, a panel with the Ascension at Munich* another with the 
two Marys in the Trivubrlo collection at Milan, and panels from 
a casket with scenes of the Passion sn the British Museum are 
the principal works to be assigned to this group. Some 
authorises believe that much of the carving was actually done 
in Rome* probably by Palestinian residents, 1 There was a con¬ 
siderable Palestinian colony there as early as the fifth century, 
and ivory carvers almost Certainly moved about a good deal. 
Bui wherever the work was done* the Palestinian basis qf the 
school remains the important factor. 

Rather more ‘eastern 1 in style is the work of a second Syto- 
Fakstinian school* which has by some been associated with 
lidcs&a, A panel* originally probably a book cover* in the British 
Museum which bears the Nativity below and the Adoration 
above * is typical of the group {Pi. 48), Verticil perspective - 
that is* the placing of figures one above the other in the same 
plane* rather than behind one another in different planes - die 
enlargement of the principal figures out of ail comparison to 
the others p a great accentuation of the head a, and a gene rat 
uncoutbness arc the characteristic features. Such ivories as one 
showing our Lord between St Peter and St Paul from Murnno t 
and now at Ravenna, one with the Adoration in the John 
Hylands library at Manchester, or the Daniel pyxis tn the British 
Museum, are to be assigned to the group* and there are similar 
panels at Paris, Bologna, Moscow, and Manchester. 

Oriental elements are also present in the croup assigned by 
Baldwin Smith to Province and by other authorities to Milan, 
Antioch* or Asia Minor. A book cover at Milan, casket panels- 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. two panels of a diptych* 
one at Berlin and one at Never** and a pyxis at Rouen are the 
I. I [«#■]■ rr. frt-XvMnfi^nr Sculpuat la fcaJf, p, 1 f. 
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most i mport*in.i examples. Though Baldwin Smith's ease for 4 
Provence is well supported* Milan would sctni a more prob¬ 
able centre, if only because it was a more important place p rn^ar 
to die centre of civilization, and not In an outlying area like 
Provence* where one would expect to find something more 
provincial. Moreover, it is known that ivory carvers worked 
at Milan, and it" their work was distinctive stylistically, this 
seems the most likely group to be associated with the city, 
SmygpwikT* assignment to Asia Minor is less probable 

Another important group of early ivories is determined pri¬ 
marily on the basis of shape and function rather than probable * 
locality, namely the Consular diptychs, About fifty of these are 
known, and they extend from the beginning of the fifth century 
till the abolition of the Consulate in J41, Only six of the 
surviving dlptydis were made for Rome; die others are con¬ 
nected with Constantinople, There has, however, been a good 
deal of debate as to where they were made. The style of die 
earlier ones is distinctly Roman, and Serves to illustrate the 
continuance of imperial art at the new' capital, but there are 
also often marked Oriental or Hellenistic affinities. Some of 
the later diptychs are more purely Byzantine, and herald the 
style of religious plaques of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The diptych of Probus (406)* now at Aosta* is thus essentially 
Remain in style. Feeling* and appearance; a leaf of the fifth or 
sixth century in the Barge lie at Florence suggests Alexandrine 
I Icllcfiism, while a leaf of the fifth or sixth century bearing die * 
Archangel Michael in the British Museum {PL 4^) shows the 
delicate* polished manner ami the superb quality typical of the 
best Byzantine work. The features tlixt characterize it are those 
that constitute the hall-mark of the capital, and this Ivory, 
above any other, serves as proof that the art of Constantinople 
was not merely an eclectic art, as some writers have suggested, 
Alexandrine* Antiochene, ami Roman traits appear* yet even if 
the features characteristic of one of Lhese are uppermost in 
certain individual examples, the subtle blending of influences 
that the majority shows is a more important factor. Tin* blend¬ 
ing had not always gone as far In ivory carving by the sixth 

I ■ tffHgualfili Ein StuinnJ r.ifi Jl'jrfwr^t^VIrAr* LcJpjJ, 13*3 . 
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century as it had in major sculpture or mosaic, but the Byzan¬ 
tine manner had nevertheless been established and was ready 
la burst forth into flower. For these reasons it may be sug¬ 
gested that Constantinople was the centre in which the 
ivories of this group were carved H though it Is probable ihiiT 
the actual carvers ram* from different centres; some were 
certainly from Syria, and others probably from Rome, In 
addition to the diptychs* a few other ivories arc probably to be 
included in this Constantinopolicin group, notably the impor¬ 
tant composite panel In the Louvre known as the Rirbenni 
ivory- It bearc the figure of a mounted emperor* who has been 
identified either as Constantine or as Anastasius. 

From the seventh century onwards it was Ln Constantinople 
and the immediate dependencies nf the capital, such a* Salo¬ 
nika, that the must Important work wi? done, for Alexandria 
and Antioch had passed under Moslem Control, while Rome 
was suffering difficulties ow ing to the attacks of the Goibs. This 
narrowing of the geographical sphere of the art was accom¬ 
panied bv a turrowung of the actual output, for certain forms 
which w ere quite common in the earlier period fell out of use, 
Most important of these were the pysis, and the composite 
Ivory f made up of a number of separate panels fitted together. 
Acanthus and similar floral borders also tended to become less 
usual- Single panels, diptych*, and triptych*, indeed, became 
practically the only objects that were carved for the church, 
ivhile in the secular sphere rectangular caskets and horns are 
the only things of which there are more than a few individual 
examples. 

The rectangular caskcfcs form a very important group, for 
not only are their designs very diversified, but they arc also 
usually of very high quality. The majority of the decorations 
arc oi a secular character, the themes being taken from classical 
mythology, and because of this it was at one time suggested 
lhai were produced during the iconoclast period. This, 
however, is improbable, for there are other caskets bear* 
mg religion* themes which arc not only well-nigh identical 
in technique, but which also have the same very diamctfslstic 
form of border, made up of a series of rosettes; so typical arc 
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these p Indeed, that they have led to the whole group being 
termed H the rosette casket group*. Further* the style and 
quality of workmanship is akin to what was being done in other 
arts* most notably miniature painting* in the ninth century. 
There L§, in fact, every reason to a.^ign tlie group to the ninth 
and temii centuries and to regard die ivories as jxt another 
mtftlfreariftn of the revival of art at the time . 1 The earlier 
example* arc Id general the finest; the later ones, where reli¬ 
gious themes predominate, are rather more stereotyped. Those 
bearing secular decorations w ere probably employed as mar¬ 
riage caskets, those with religious themes were more probably 
used to contain particular relics or treasures in the churched 
They were all, no doubt, made at Constantinople, for the 
caskets are obviously all of a single group and of so rich j. 
chancier that no society but the most civilized and prosperous 
could pocKtblv have been responsible for their production. 
For this reason suggestions put forward by some writers that 
they arc to be associated with Italy or the Adriatic coast may 
be disregarded. 

The most famous and probably the most beautiful example 
of tlie group is the Veroli casket in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum* which we would assign to rise ninth century. The 
relief b lughp tile plastic feeling marked, and the composition 
is superbly balanced and free* while the work Is of the very 
highest quality', A rather similar casket b the Cltmy Museum 
(Pi. jo) must be of much the same date. The characteristic 
rosette borders appear on both, as they do on a casket in the 
National Museum at Florence composed of small panels bearing 
the busts of Evangelists and Apostles; rids may be rather Liter 
in date. An unusual casket at Troyes h without the rosette 
bonders, and its carvings are in a rather more monumental 
style; they represent mounted warriors at the sides and 
fantastic birds of rather Chinese type at the ends. It was prob¬ 
ably Inspired by a Persian original, or perhaps by a Persian 
textile, and there are two or three textiles of rather simitar 
character, notably that at Mozac showing a mounted emperor, 

f- Thm cmc ill a nititb-ffliliin 'late hu mkiFitilj *ct oifl by K, 
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which may be compared with it. Grabar has suggested that the 
casket and l he tc&tiles alike should be assigned to the iconoclast 
periiid. 1 If thk h so* as seems likely* they serve as an addi¬ 
tional pointer to the marked degree of Eastern influence that 
had pent t rated at that lime* 

Another casket of unusual form* for it Is twelve^Jdcd with 
a pyramidal top* attests links in the opposite direction, for 
DjIluh regards it 15 a western work which translates cast 
Christian idejln into a new language. It Is now preserved at 
Sens. Byzantine influence had penetrated to the west in a series 
of waves from the ninth century' onwards, ant! it may well be 
that we have to do here with something carved in the West m 
a Byzantine style; the form, which is unique in the Byzantine 
area, supports this supposition* but it is impossible to be sure. 
Nor is Et easy tn date the casket; the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries have all been suggested i the twelfth century 
Accms the most likely T 

Another group of ivories determined by form is nude qp of 
the ohpkmts or carved tusks, which appeared firat in the icono¬ 
clast period. They often bear rather Oriental motifs, suggesting 
links with Persia T though on a few of them there arc circus 
scenes and! one has a religious decoration. Decorations similar 
to those on the majority, namely animals and beasts set in a 
network of circles, arc also known on ivories which were 
carved in Spain and Sicily, and It U not always easy to distin¬ 
guish the Islamic from the Byzantine examples. Indeed, the 
tlhngs seem to have been carved in a number of centres, for 
patrons of all faiths. furthermore* the Eastern examples were 
imitated in the West* though the carving in this case usually 
show s a rather Forced manner which attests the fact that they 
were copies. It has been suggested tint the decoration affords 
a due as to the use For which the horns were intended; those 
with circus scenes wore thin for me in the circus* those with 
religious scenes were dedicated to ecclesiastical usage, and 
those with an anirml decoration were intended for the chase. 
This is possible, for such horns in the West were sometimes 
given to churches - witness the horn of Ulph at York - and the 
f, L'Empfititr J’.irl IjnfcMfr, Parij + spjft, p. is#. 
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fact lliat tlic majority bear animal motifs bears out the obvious 
conclusion that they were most often used for hunting. 

It is p ho waver t in the religious ivories of the period that the 
Byzantine genius appears at its highest anJ most characteristic 
form. Some may perhaps to our ideas he somewhat aloof in 
feeling, and their ornament rather stereotyped in appearance, 
hut even these have grace and beauty when one becomes fami¬ 
liar with their Idiom, and others tell at mce by the superb 
delicacy of the can ing, the lovely proportions of the figure? s 
the profound feeling which must have inspired them. 
Indeed, they have the same sublime quality to be found in the 
best of the painting* and mosaics, of the time. Their stylistic 
f development was closely linked with that of painting* 
and at times It Is possible to date the paintings by comparison 
with Ivories or wice ww. The most characteristic feature 
about them, probably, is the nature of the figures with their 
slight and cWgltcd proportions. They stand isolated cm a plain 
Cat ground* with their names cut* usually in very beautiful 
lettering, on either side of the heads. They give an astonishing 
impression of a general detachment from fife and the things of 
everyday, and evoke a deeply spiritual atmosphere. From the 
traces of colour which remain on some of them, it stems likely 
that they were quite often coloured. This was the cax wlm 
much medieval art, though to-day one questions whether the 
results can have Wen as beautiful as those achieved by the 
monochrome surfaces which we know. The subjects arc invari¬ 
ably religious, either single figures of Our Lord or the Virgin* 
groups of saints, one or more scenes from the Bible story* and 
sometimes the Coronation of one of the emperors by Christ. 
The hacks are often adorned with formal designs, such as a 
cross, springing up from a frame of acanthus leaves. The icono¬ 
graphy of die figures anil scenes h identical with that of con¬ 
temporary painting. The large majority of them must have 
been carved in Constantinople. 

The problem of dating these Uter ivories is not always easy. 
A few, however, can be dated on the basis of external evidence* 
and these serve as landmarks in a more general study. Thus one 
at Berlin, showing the coronation of Leo VI, can be assigned 
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to the year In which he was crowned, tlut is, 886, It a, 
however, rather coarse p and is certainly riot one of the finest 
Ivories of the age. Of finer qualify Is a panel at Cortona, dated 
hy an inscription to the lime of Nicephoms Phocas (963-3). 
It is not far removed in style from a very lovely panel in the 
Bibliothequc Nationale showing the cognation of the Emperor 
Romanos and his consort Eudnxia (Pi. ji). It has sometimes 
been associated with Romanos IV (r 068-71) and sometimes 
with Romanos 11* who was owned in 959, If it be compared 
with paintings. the former seems the more probable, A simi¬ 
lar problem arises regarding an inscription on a fine Trtptvch in 
the Palazzo Venezia At Rome, for It refers to m emperor or 
prince named Constantine (PL 31}. Comimtlnc Porphyro- 
genitus (913-^3) and Constamine VIII (963-1o^S) arc both 
possible > as arc a number of princes of the eleventh century. 
The second is, on stylistic grounds, perhaps the most probable. 
There il a simitar triptych in the Vatican, which must be of 
much the same date, and another ifi the Louvre. blown as the 
Harhivdk triptych. This is by far the finest of the three* for 
It shows an elegance and delicacy which is absent in the others. 
It is to be regarded as typical of the poluhcd* elegant style of 
the full eleventh century, 

A few other ivories can also be dated fairly exactly on 
stylistic grounds. Thus a panel beating the head and shoulders 
of Christ in the Victoria and Albert Museum (PI. 53) is prot- 
ably to be assigned to the ninth or early tenth century* on the 
basis of ils forceful, vigorous manner* as is a mther less superb 
plaque bearing the Archangel Michael in the Tyler collection. 
An ivory in the Vatican showing the Nativity is close In style 
to tbc Mencdogton of Basil II (376-1013:)* and can bo assigned 
to much the same date, A number of plaques showing the 
figure of Christ can be attributed to earlier or later dates on the 
basts of the respective degree of strength or clrssmce in their 
conception. Thus one in the Louvre b probably of the tenth 
ctm undone in the Bodleian h probably rather liter, and 4 third 
in ihe Victoria and Albert Museum belongs rather to the 
eleventh or early twelfth century, A panel bearing the figure of 
St John at Liverpool, and an especialEy lovely one with the 
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Virgin, full length, at Utrecht arc abu eleventh century, for It 
was then that tbe particular combination of grace and elegance^ 
dimil y and strength which they show was arrived at. A atMu* 
etle of the Virgin in the Victoria and Albert Museum may be 
compared to the Utrecht Madonna; it is practically the only 
example of free-standing sculpture on a small scale that is 
known. To much ihe same dau are lo be assigned a number of 
triptych leaves bearing fulhh ngth figures of saints in various 
col I eel ions, notably one at Dresden, one at Vienna, and one at 
Venice (PL f+* i). All are probably by the same hand, 1 Other 
plaques which arc to be assigned lo the eleventh century bear 
scenes as opposed to single figures. One of the most important,, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, bears the Nath tty, the 
Twisfigu ration* the Raising of Uzams, the Marys at the Tomb, 
And Christ w ith the Marys in the Garden. Others are at Berlin, 
with the Entry into Jerusalem, and at Dresden t with ihe two 
Marys and the Anastas is A To the twelfth rather than the 
eleventh century is to be assigned m ivory bearing the Baptist 
in the centre and SiS. Philip, Stephen, Andrew* and Thomas at 
the four comers, in the Victoria and Albert (PL 54, b). It is a 
fate example of the exquisite delicacy of the best later work. 
Numerous other plaques exist in other collections, though it is 
impossible to call attention to them here. 

In addition to this sumptuous work in Ivory* quite a lot of 
carving was done in other mate rials, especially in later umc** 
Thus plaques of bone with geometric patterns or stylized ani¬ 
mals and birds upon thcm f rather like those on the closure 
slabs of marble p were made from the eleventh century onwards ; 
they were used mainly for attaching to wthmIcu caskets. They 
seem to have been must usual in Palaeologue limes, when ihe 
expense of ivnnr precluded its use at all generally, Morse, or 
walrus tusk, was also occasionally used in later times, especially 
for small crosses for attachment to necklaces; it was probably 
imported from the West, In poat-ByTantlne times, too T a good 
deal of carving was done in bone and in hard w ood* like box, 

I. For ■ tfudj of Lhfir m C, D\th\< In .in Wrff. V* 1333, p. j. 
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minute scene* anti small figures being favoured. Such carvings 
were often upon small crosses, which were Framed in elaborate 
metal mounts’ they were used upon altars all over Greece, 
Russia, and the Balkans, Though the work is often extremely 
*hdfuS and wry delicate, such products arc most generally to 
he described as craft rather than art. 

Of greater importance than the work on wood or bone was 
that on gem*, such as amethyst, or in soft stones, such as 
steatite* which stems to have come into Fashion in the tenth 
century. Quite targe 1 icons', bearing a number of scenes or 
figures, were made, as well as small plaques intended as pen¬ 
dants. Much of this carving was rather stereotyped and poor, 
but there arc in existence a few steatites which can rank with 
the hot of the ivories, and many were probably az one time dis¬ 
tinguished by a delicacy of execution which can no longer be 
appreciated, owing to the softness ol the material* whkh 
Suffers very easily from attrition. One of the earliest and finest 
carvings in this material is a small bead of an emperor in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, which is to be assigned to 
the tenth or early eleventh century. To the el event Si century 
belongs a fine plaque with the Archangel Michael at Horcnce j 
rhe relief is high and the style vigorous Probably of the same 
date is a very fine steatite bearing St Theodore Stratclatcs In the 
Chersonese Mustton* 1 while a large one bearing the twelve 
feasts of the church at Tolctlo is probably twelfth century. A 
smaller panel with the same subject In the monastery of 
Vatopedi on Mount A thus is perhap to be assigned to early 
| P JIdeologue times. There is also a particularly fine plaque 
bearing St George In the same monastery. Slightly later again 
is another rendering of the twelve feavt> in the church of 
St Clement at Ochrkk. Other examples in public and private 
collections arc too numerous to mention Individually, though 
those in the British Museum and the Louvre may be noted as 
the collections arc easily accessible. 

Occasionally artificial com potions or pastes were aUn used 
in imitation of steatite or some more precious material tike 
lapis faxulL A line figure of Christ In actual lapis, with initial 

i. See .<rt fri f jufiri iha Slerfl, 11, p. i£. 
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lettering in gold inky, Formerly in the treasure of the jbbey of 
St Denys, is now in the Louvre* It Es probably to be dated to tbc 
elevcttth century. In addition srn^ll predous stones were al$o 
engraved, usually with busts of Christ or the Virgin* and rock 
crystal was cut into ewers, with animals or birds as decoration; 
it is not always easy to distinguish the Byzantine examples From 
those done For likable patrons In fatimhl Egypt. 
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METAL WORK 

Metai was extensively used in the Byzantine world* in very 
early time* for statues, until the sixth or seventh century Tor 
vessels* mainly for secular usage* and from then onwards for 
vessels, plaques* book-covers* and so Forth, the majority of 
which were ecclesiastical in character. The early statues, like 
that of Valeotmian at Bari* are essentially Roman rather than 
Byzantine: and they do not concern m here; they are* more- 
over, to be classed as sculpture rather than men! work. The 
vessels, on the other hand, are often as much Byzantine as Roman* 
and ate of considerable importance. They can conveniently be 
grouped together, dI being of silver, with ornament in relief* 
and all being apparently fairly universally employed in the 
richer circles. They were transported long distances, either 
for purposes of trade or as loot, so that the locality in which 
specimens have been found has little connexion with that in 
which they were originally made. Thus Byzantine, as well as 
Sasamon, diver plate has been discovered in Russia, where it 
waj probably used os a means of barter to obtain (uts; it has 
been discovered In Spain* and It has been discovered in Scot¬ 
land. The style of decoration on these linds, notably some from 
• the Dniepr basin, now in the Palace of Arms at Moscow, 1 U 
basically Hellenistic* but it is probable that even as early as the 
fourth century Oriental elements had begun to creep tn, 
Alexandria and Antioch were both no doubt centra of manu¬ 
facture* and to lake example from the other arts* one would 
expect to find a greater degree of Oriental influence in objects 
made at the latter place than in those made at the former. For 
example* on a silver disk at Madrid, which was nude for the 
emperor Theodosios, the same enlarged heads and clumsy 

I * 1_. A, Mituulnitck itnr vpvhvre Tun JVJ tuF^r* Pi EuiMp* aNtfMdAlp 
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proportions are apparent as on the atone base of ihc 1 hco^ios 
obelisk at Constantinople* and these characteristics have al¬ 
ready been noted os savouring of the Syrian style* The base was 
however probably carved at Constantinople, .and it is possible 
that die disk, like a similar one of Justinian* now at Leningrad,, 
was also made in the capital; thdr association with ruling 
emperors makes this supposition likely. 

Of the famous hordes of silver treasure one of the best known 
is that found on the E^uilinc hill in Rome, now in the British 
Museum* Hie workmanship has usually been regarded as 
Alexandrian, and the same is perhaps true of the Traprain 
treasure at Edinburgh, Famous treasures from Lunpstcus on 
the Black Sea and from several sites in Cyprus have, on the 
other hand, been assigned to Antioch, though it has also been 
suggested that some of the Cyprus finds were actually executed 
in the island. This seems hardly likely, tor they would more 
probably have been associated with some great city * like Antioch* 
rather than with a centre of secondary importance like Cyprus, 
The pros cmiiy of Cyprus lo the Asiatic coast nukes the Antio¬ 
chene origin likely. These treasures* which arc to be dated to 
tiie fifth century, comprise plates, spoons, patens* -anil chalice*, 
inany of which hear hall-marks of single letters or monogram-- 
The earlier decorations were usually in quite high relief, and 
stood out like sculptures l later the relief was lower. But even 
in the earlier ones engraving was abo used* and the engraved 
designs were sometimes hi led with niello. A fine paten from 
Lampsacus in the Ottoman Museum is decorated in this man¬ 
ner, Secular and religious motifs both appear; of vessels bear¬ 
ing the Liter nne ul the most interesting is a paten with the 
Communion of the Apostles upon St from Riiis on the Orontes, 
and now in the Bliss collection at Washington (Pi, ££* a;. It 
shows an interesting blend of the Syrian realist and the idealis¬ 
tic styles, and is f.iirly typical of what was being done in the 
sixth century. Antioch seems the must likely provenance* for 
to Judge by the lvorie* T Alexandrine work at this time was 
marked by a greater degree of idealism, and it It probable that 
secular themes were mure often executed there than religious 
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Of a more eta borate character so fiir as technique is con¬ 
cerned is the famous chalice discovered near Antioch in i9to h 
where there is in open-work decoration in silver above a silver 
core. Its date and even its authenticity have been much dis¬ 
puted* but the general consensus of opinion now regards it as 
genuine. It is probably to be assigned to the fourth century; 
it is certain!) not the chalice used by our Lord ai the Last 
Supper, as was at one time suggested. A second chalice and one 
or more book covers were brought to light at the same time, 
and the fact that they are obviously of the fourth or fifth cen¬ 
tury support* a similar date For the chalice itself. 

Church plate of silver* with decoration in relief Or engraved* 
gradually superseded that with secular motifs* and vessels of 
the type appear to liave remained in use until iconoclast times, 
very little change being dfectcd in their appearance. In icono¬ 
clastic limes silver was probably still produced p and a number 
of chalices hearing simple inscriptions or cresses only, notably 
one in the Louvre* are perhaps to be assigned to that time. 
But with the ninth century a new fashion For extremely ornate 
ecclesiastical vessels came into vogue. Metal cores were 
adorned with a superficial decoration of precious stones and 
l fume Is, or with filigree work in gold. Precious or semi¬ 
precious Slones were aho used to form the bodies of vessels* 
and were themselves decorated with metal or other stones* and 
crystal wtls employed and adorned in the same way. "flic results, 
of which a rich collection is preserved in St Mark's at Venice, 
were magnificent, but perhaps rather barbarous (Pi, a). 
The vessels arc astonishingly impressive in their richness, but 
though they often almost stagger the observer, the* fail to move 
his subtler aesthetic emotions* for it is their richness rather 
than their intrinsic beauty that tells. A great eight-lobcd paten 
at Halbcrstadt (PL ff r h), where the decoration is in relief 
only, is on purely avHthetic gnHjrKls, more impressive. And a 
six-labed alabaster patrn in St Mark's may also be noted* for it 
is subtle and delicate* and lacks the rather garish appeal of some 
of the other treasures that are preserved there (PL 56, b). It 
lias a jewelled border and an enamel of Christ at the centre, 
but the simple loveliness of the plain stone ground h really more 
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topressiv* than the ornate detail. Tilings like these were mostly 
made in the tenth and eleventh centuries* a period at which 
the appellation sumptuous* which has sometimes been applied 
to Byzantine art as a whole* was especially fitting. But fine 
ecclesiastical vessels continued to he made till the end, and a 
chalice hearing the name of Manuel Cantacuienos 
in the monastery of Vatopedi on Mount Athos may be noted. 

More significant* if less ornate* than the ticdefbftlcal vessels 
was the work in relief of the middle period. On a large scale 
the most important objects were the great brume doors which 
were set up in most of the more considerable churches* Many 
have since been melted down for one reason or another* but a 
tew survive, notably a great pair at the western entrance of 
Sancta Sophia at Constantinople* which bear an inscription in 
the name of the emperora Theophilus and Michael; they were 
set up in S4.0. CLivijo records that another pair of great doors of 
silvergilt were taken by Tamerlane from Bfllvi and erected out¬ 
side the tent of hi* favourite wife at Samarkand, 1 it is probable 
that they tv ere made of thin metal plates mounted on a wooden 
core* like those that cover tie-beams of the seventh century in 
the Dome of the Hock at Jerusalem.- Another technique in use 
was what is now called Damascene work* which was probably 
introduced to the Byzantine from the Islamic world. From 
Byzantium it passed to the West, and a number of fine doors 
of the eleventh century in Italy bear deco ration in this technique 
as well as in cm* bronze or repousse relief. Some of these 
Italian doors were made locally, while others were imported 
from Byzantium. Of the latter the most important are probably 
those ai Monte Son Angelo* which were made at Constantinople 
in 1376. The doors of this period frequently bear religious 
scenes, qkin to those to he seen In die paintings or mosaics so 
faros iconography is concerned. At a later date geometric pat- 
terns* under Islamic influence. began to supersede the figural 
ones, and from the twelfth century onward* the.ie were well- 
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oigh universal, Some tine bronze doors bearing Mich patterns 
are present in the monastery of the Lavra on Mount Athol. 

Small-size panels bearing cast figures, akin to those on the 
doors, were also nude; one of the best known U a triptych in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, which may be assigned to 
the twelfth century. But for such small-scale things the 
repousse technique was more usually employed. Mere the 
metal is thin, and the design is beaten out from the bsck T either 
ireehaisth or into some sort of matrix. Bronze, copper, silver, 
and gold were all employed; the baser metals were usually gilt 
on the completion of the work. The earliest small-scale 
example in this technique is probably a gold cross in St Peterk 
at Rome, presented by Justin 0 r £G£-7S). Some crosses at 
Ravenna and Monza are of only slightly later date. Reliquaries 
which are probably to be Assigned to the sixth century are 
preserved at Jaucourt, near Troyes in France, and at Brescia 
and Alba Fucense in Italy. 

In the middle period of Byzantine art the repotusd tech¬ 
nique became especially popular for die decoration of plaques 
intended for attachment to hook covers. Icon*, or reliquaries, 
since the thin metal was better preserved when attached to a 
baddrqj of wood, and was sufficiently light not to mike the 
objects to which it was attached unduly heavy, Examples ait 
numerous from the tenth century onwards, ami production 
continued certainly throughout, and probablv even after the 
Pabeologue period, though coarser metals by then usually 
superseded the more precious ones. A few examples are dated* 
either by iiucriprioiu upon them or by the fact that they can 
be associated with special individuals. In this auegory is die 
lovely cover of the Bible of Nicephoros PIiocas \n the 

monastery of the Lavra cm Mount Athos (PL jj, *j) r h bears 
the standing figure of Christ. Small plaques of doboimee 
vrtjmclhave here also been added to indicate details such as the 
cushion on which our Lord h lands. A tine plaque bearing the 
Dees is, that is, Christ between the Virgin and St ]ohn T which 
is perhaps about a century liter, h preserved in the John 
Hybrids library at MuivheMer, and there is a very tine ,ind 
unusually large figure of £lie Virgin, standing full length* in the 
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Victoria ind Albert Museum, it has, unfortunately K been rcgilt. 
but the actual repousse work is delicate; it is to l*e assigned 
to the eleventh century. The richest collection of examples, 
as in the case of ecclesiastical vessels, however, is that in the 
treasury oF bt Mark's at Venice. \ fme Ik not cover ami an 
artophonon, or reliquaiy in the form of a church for containing 
the Eucharistic bread p may be noted, Of the examples of later 
date the repousse cover* of icons in the church of Si Clement 
at Ochrida are interesting, and tin-re .ire numerous similar icon 
covers in the Museums of Greet l- and the Balkans, dating from 
the thirteenth century ms wank. On these the decoration i* 
usually of geometric patterns* scrolls, and similar stylized .floral 
motifs- the figured subjects practically ceased after the twelfth 
century. 

A particularly interesting group of metal-work with 
repoitssie decoration h made Up of the Staurothcques or 
reliquaries of flat rectangular Form, intended to contain frag¬ 
ments of the: true crow. The fragment itself was usually in¬ 
serted into an opening at the centre, in the form of a double - 
armed cross, Cloisonn£o enamel plaques or precious atones set 
in abac bon mounts were often added to the repousse metal, 
lor the most lavish and sumptuous workmanship was invariably 
employed tor thk especially sacred form of object. There are 
examples in quite a number of museums and treasuries; the 
most important is perhaps that which was preserved anyhow 
until 1935 at Esatergom in Hungary (PL 57, b ), 3 t Is probably 
to be dated to die eleventh century, A simpler staurothequr, 
now at Urhino and formerly at Murano, may also be noted 
because it is not well known. Other examples can be seen in 
the Louvre * in the Palazzo Venezia at Rome* or in the treasury 
of St Mark's at Venice. 

Works In repousse metal were probably extensively ex¬ 
ported from Byzantium. Even before the twelfth century the 
traffic in relics had been important, and an interest in 
such things was probably spurred on as a result of the treasures 
dvat were twrought back by crusaders. When relics were sold 
they w ere frequently first suitably enshrined in cases of metal; 
w hen they w ere sent os presents, as ihcy frequently were, the) 
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weK weil-tiigh invariably elaborate)}' mounted, large numbers 
of precious objects thus reached the West even before the 
looting of Constantinople in i 204, and these, as well as others 
brought back by the looters, were not only preserved in 
churches, but were also copied locally, especially in Italy. Some 
fine plaques of a basically Byzantine appearance are thus actually 
Western rather thm Byzantine works. A book cover, bearing 
saintly figures, in the treasury of St Mark's at Vcnke is of this 
category, as in a finer one bearing the figure of Christ* seated 
before an ova! glory. 

A very distinct category of metal object Ls constituted by 
works of very small scale for the adornment of the person. 
Finger rings of gold, silver, copper, and bronze, with engraved 
figures or inscriptions, or serving as mounts for engraved gems, 
were thus common from the earliest times, Constantinople was 
probably the main centre of manufacture, but they were prob¬ 
ably also produced in every large town. Monogram* or symbols 
of a religious character constituted the most usual form of 
ornament, liar-rings, brooches, and necklaces were also made, 
and these sometimes show extremely fine workmanship. But 
only a few examples have come down to us, since such things 
were not usual tv placed in the tombs as they were in pagan 
times, anti being small ami valuable, they have suffered more 
than larger objects at the hand* of thieves and looters. Gold 
work, filigree, and especially otfivrcnc ttohvimtt, where gems 
or pastes are set In little frames or clasp, were the tech¬ 
niques mmt favoured by the rich. Such things took the place 
of cameos, which were made only in the first period. In general, 
however, we know Ices about Byzantine jewellery than we do 
of pagan, and to judge From paintings and other form* of repro¬ 
duction, st was not as important in the secular world of eastern 
Christendom as it was in the West. Uitual and imperial cos¬ 
tumes were, it h true, loaded with precious metals, stones p 
and even enamels, but in everyday life such things were not so 
Universally ntiployed- More important were pendant crones, 
used to contain a relic, or valued for themselves alone, as 
religious symbols. In fact, the nature of the jewellery sen es to 
bear out the essentially religious background of the whole of 
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Byzantine liTc„ even in the mmt lusurydovingand ostentatious 
periods. 

Intfflt a separate c3a*s again Fall the coins. Though the impres- 
aivc portraiture of the Reman or the superb miniature sculpture 
of the Greek coinage is completely lacking* the East Christian 
coinage has a charm of its own* and it was certainly not com¬ 
pletely stereotyped, as has sometime* been suggested. The 
imperial portraits h though they followed a very strict con¬ 
vent ion „ were often full of life and spirit, and the subjects on 
the reverse of the coins, which were generally of a religious 
character* often showed considerable delicacy of feeling and 
execution. Byzantine coins, indeed, are invariably interesting, 
and quite oiten beautiful, and they deserve some attention 
from the art hblorian in and for themselveSj even if they are 
not to be classed as one of die most important products of the 
age from the artistic point of view. Seals, which were often 
closely similar to die rains* were usually made of lead, on to 
which a design or inscription was Impressed by jiome form of 
die. The document** vMsels, or whatever it nuy have been that 
they were intended to seal, were tied with string which were 
passed through a hole In the centre of the lead plaque before 
the 1 design was impressed upon it. Usually such seals bear a 
religious figure - Christ* the Virgin* or some saint - upon one 
face s and in inscription or complicated monogram upon the 
other. The decipherment of these monograms furnishes a num¬ 
ber of intriguing problems* 
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For the early fiber pL?e « c especially G* M. Dalton, Cmdagm of 
the Eat [ 7 Ch rJiriitA Antiquliiu in the Brlmh Museum, a*ej - Ebcttojt, *U 
TrAsor dcStrtmW, in fl.'nae xvu* 1911, U, p. 4.0J ; md 

Braider, ‘Let triors d'argentcii* firieimc et i'cv-ole artistiqui: 
d*Anttoch' T in Germ* Jdj ftaui ,iru, 19to. Excellent li] mtmioru pf 
die earlier metal work appear in Peirce and Tiler, VAn hrtCQiln. 
s and q + 

For the middle period* apart from the manual*, die mmi important 
book 13 certainly EbennU's Lei Am rua^smaJFer dtty*Ma a Paris* w*]' 
ice »lio his hi ^OMMuncr dr fywmct, Paris, 1931 . There art abo good 
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plates in Vollblth, Salles, and Duihuit + drrBj-ayrjjjj, Parts > I 3 ja. For 
the treasury of St Mark s Sec F±fini h H Ttiora At San M<2 M ff VetilM fc 
13 8 ^- 7 . 

The fullest publiuikiti on coins is Wroth h Cemiagm ej tepttfj} 
Bjfl&ntimt Ctfifu (it thi British metres, Sab^ttfr i Oviimpfrcn qcfwfj.l£ Jfi 
Mjftfldior irrjjniiiwa s i9&i, ii of first imprtMC€» hut Jr practically 
unprocurable. Oil a smaller scale, but cstremely useful, is M. Good- 
+Kre r 3 HeoAhoak of iJm Oinsrje rAe Bjianiint Empire t puMidic.J by 
SpSnk and Son. p London, 1511, 

The standard work on the seals i* Schltimbergcr* StgtfktfnpkS* 
fc/zomfliif. C. H. CqnstaEitmopouloi^jfunElne IrJd Sceh, Athens, 

Is more up-to-date* but it il Ln modem Crock. 


CHAPTER 12 


ENAMELS 

Tiif. art oF enamdlitig waa no new one when the Byzantine 
bmp Ire was born, superb examples having been produced in 
Egypt* the western pan of the Roman empire, and In the 
East, In the first centuries of its existence. however, the new 
culture seems to have been responsible for nothing very strik- 
original in this art + though literary evidence suggests that 
eiumdling of a sort was done there from the Fourth century 
onu 3 fi|s. An ear-ring in the Louvre is perhaps to be assigned 
to this period, and a clasp forming part of an ivory binding in 
Milan Cathedra] was made, according to Kondakov p before tike 
days of Justinian. Tt is of light green and red eiwneb, which in 
pbeefi turn to violet or emerald green. Of the treasures in 
enamel which w ere presented by Justinian to his foundation of 
Wta nothing has survived, though a few enamels pre¬ 

served in Western museums and treasuries mav be of the same 
date. The most important of them is the welbknown reliquary 
of St Kadcgonde at Poitiers P 

Most of the earlier eaumds, and certainly all those from the 
W tit at this time were executed in (he technique known a* 
chimptcviv where a metal ground ufiomc thickness, uyuallv of 
copper or bron«, was cut out to form small field* or partitions, 
into which the enamel wm run. The technique which was to 
become so characteristic of the Bynntfoe world, however, «■* 
distinct, in dial the ground was usually of gold, and the fields 
tor the enamel pigment were formed oi thin gold hands, which 
were soldered to the fork ground. These gold band* Like the 
P ■ e ^ 11 WcrC *be pencil line* of a drawing, and jm they 
could be bunt about with ease, they permitted of eqnsidmblc 
subtlety of design. The depth of the partition* formed by th^c 
Kuub constitutes accotdfng io Kondakov, a valuable criterion 
lor deling. In the eleventh century mu- millimetre was a npa r - 
cm!y the usual height, while by the thirteenth century the 
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partitions hid increased to about two millimetres. The nature 
of the colours also changed with the progress of time ; before 
the ninth century they were thus dark and lacking in variety* 
translucent emerald greens* deep blues p and purples predomi¬ 
nating. Purple was often used lor the hair at this time, while 
the flesh tints were waxen or greenish. In the tenth century 
pure bright colours replaced the darker ones of earlier times* 
sky and turquoise blues* violet* and bright purple being usual* 
with pinkish flesh tints. There was, however, a tendency to- 
wards 1 greater degree of opaqueness, which was accentuated 
with the eleventh century. At the same time the figures tended 
to become Hitter, the clofsoro increased in number, and the 
whole conception became much more linear. With the twelfth 
century white and turquoise blue became the predominating 
colours, light-coloured shades and red only being used very 
sparingly. At the same time there was 1 tendency to an increase 
in size and a rather coarser treatment. In the thirteenth century 
copper often replaced gold for the ground, anti white lettering 
was Introduced a* a characteristic feature. Towards the end of 
the century, also* the colours usually became very misty, and 
of a more vitreous Consistency. The tones were varied* deep 
blue, bright yellow* red* and vermilion all being usual, but 
in spite of this variety die work of this late age was coarse and 
somehow lacked freshness. Further* it may be noted that the 
best drawing and drapery was associated with the work of the 
tenth century, while in the eleventh ft was usually on 1 small 
scale and very delicate* 

A few enamels of decorative character arc perhaps to be 
assigned to Iconoclast thnej, but it was only with the liter ninth 
and early tenth century tint this art became really important. 
Some dispute lias raged w ith regard to the dating of a reliquary 
cross in the Victoria and Albert Museum, known as the 
Skresford Hope Cross, which is generally accepted as one or 
the earliest examples that have come down to us (PL £$). Some 
would assign ft to pre-konoclast times afl d perhaps even to the 
sixth century; other* believe tint it belongs to the ninth cen¬ 
tury. Tire developed iconography supports the latter assump¬ 
tion, though St does not completely preclude an earlier date* 
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Technical dcUib alio support it, though not conclusively, 
A rather similar bui larger eras in the Vatican, on the other 
hand, h more likely to hr pre-tconodast, for it was presented 
to the Sxncta Sanctorum by Pope Pasclul I (417—24) while the 
Iconoclast ban wxh still in force in the hast. Alternatively ic may 
have been made in Italy in the early ninth or late eighth ccn- 
tury f | perhaps by a Greek refugee. It is far Urger than other 
erases of the type, being some nine bat hes long* as opposed 
to three or four, and then: is r eason to believe that size wi$ 3 
characteristic ot Italian work in this technique. A monumental 
plaque bearing Christ Pantocrator in the Palazzo Venezia in 
Rome, which is more dim two Feet high, may be compared, in 
tliis respect oi size, though it is not to be dated before i too. 
Thz Heresford Hope ctom is T on the other hand, almost cer¬ 
tainly of Consliin I inopol ttan wnduninshSp. 

With the tenth century documentation comes to out aid, 
for enamels are some times mentioned In the records in con¬ 
nexion with the names of Constantine Porpliyrogenitus (911— 
£9) and Rasil II (976-102 Constantinople was certain], the 
chief source of manufacture throughout the tenth century, 
though with the twelfth Sicily had become a centre of ptoduc- 
tlon* and a case has also been argued in favour of Georgia. Of 
the enamels that survive a few happily are dated. Such are a 
paten and a chalice, with the name of Romanos J Licapenos 
(9 1 9 - 441 an d a medallion in the name of the Empress Zoe 
(ioiS-p) h all In St Mark's* The enamels of the Nicephoms 
Phocas Bible cover in the Lavra on Mount Athos (PI, 5:7, a ), 
which must belong to about 96^ may also be noted, as, well as 
the Limburg reliquary, which bears an inscription in list 
ikiiiies of Consign tine arid Romanos (919-44), A famous crown 
in the Hudapest Museum bean an enamel showing Constantine 
Monomachos (104 2-£4); the figures of dancing girls of rather 
Oriental character which farm a pari of its decoration ate mr- 
dollar]y enchanting. They are parallel*?} on a plaque in the 
Victoria and Albert Muieum p but the authenticity of ibis has 
recently been questioned. 1 The enamels on the royal crown of 


t. Hir&nt OWndaIl F "The Crown qT tkc Fmp^rar CQiuiasstine Mono- 
RUchoi , xxu, Budipt«, 1937. 
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Hungary are a].u> probably to be regarded os Byzantine, One 
bcard a portrait of the Emperor Constantine Ducas 
and another that of Geza I of Hungary (1074 7), so it was 
probably made up of plagues of slightly different dates. 1 A por¬ 
trait of the Emperor Michael Ducos (1071-8) which is closely 
akin appears on an icon aE Kliakuli in Georgia; he and hU 
Georgian wife Miry are shown being crowned by Christ. A fine 
cross at Copenhagen is again probably Byzantine h though it was 
bund in the tomb of the local Queen Dagmar, who died In 
nil* 

Many more enamels must be dated on stylistic grounds only, 
and there are crosses to hold relics, small plaques for attach¬ 
ment to book bindings or icons, medallions of small size, which 
were sewn on to the imperial costumes, or even quite Luge 
objects like processional crones in quite a number of trea¬ 
suries, museums, or collections. Some of the finest are prob¬ 
ably those in the Fierpont Morgan collection In America* but 
the kwdy enamels on the Esziergom reliquary in Hungary may 
be noted (PL 57* fr), and there is a very superb cra^ of con¬ 
siderable &izc, decorated with enamels on both faces k in the 
treasury of Coicma Cathedral (PL ^), By fir the richest col¬ 
lection, however, is in the treasury of St Mark's, where there 
is work of the finest quality* of every size and of all dates from 
the tenth to die thirteenth centuries. A Cmcilkion forming 
part of a book cover U perhaps one of the finest, A large number 
of enamels of different dates and varying sizes and quality are 
also made up into a screen known as the PaU d'Oro In the 
church itself. In all there are eighty-six enamels upon this 
screen* some of them showing scenes From the 'Feasts of the 
Church'. The screen was originally made for Doge Orscolt in 
but was restored between l to! and 1107, and again in 
* 14 fi when some of the enamels were added. Some ol the 
later addition* were probably made in Italy. 

After the twelfth century or, indeed, even before that date* 
it is not always cosy to distinguish Italian from Constant!nopoll- 
tan products, for the quality of workmanship had declined in 

j , 5*e Cfalwip T£=ipcjruf dra fan fraaafJa, Str^u^, tfjG. H- *t1±j And 
P- 1 5- 
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the East, and the Drigiiul models were followed closely in a 
number of different workshops in Italy and even in Germany. 
In general however, the example* nude In Italy tend to be 
rather more fussy and they often bear inscriptions i n 
Latin instead ot Greek, The German one* arc more Romanesque 
ld style. As already stated, Georgia was probably aho a centre 
of nunuEicture. There again Byzantine model* were copied, 
and some of the enamels which survive In Georgia to-day ire 
actually products of Constant inopoli tan workshop*. Ihose 
which adorn a crosa, Itself Georgian, in die monastery of 
Nicor^minda afford an example. But others were made locally, 
and quite considerable numbers of them were preserved tn 
various churches throughout the country, anyhow until 1917; 
the present whereabouts of most of them is uncertain, and 
unless they become once more available For study it is hardly 
safe to say much about the characteristics that distinguish 
Georgian workmanship,, for a number of enamels were pur¬ 
chased and published In Russia before the revolution a? Geor¬ 
gian works, though they have subsequently been shown to be 
forgeries. 

1 he production of enamels of a rather coarse type con tinned 
in Greece and the Balkans bug after the fall of the actual 
empire. Of these late works some liturgical fans at Semrs in 
Macedonia, which are to be assigned to the sixteenth century, 
an perhaps the most important. But there arc small crosses and 
other objects of similar workmanship in many collect Jons, 
notably In the Benaki Museum at Athens. Most of these arc in 
the champ It ve and not the cloisonne technique. 
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N* P. Kbru'Ukmf’s Hititfi* « npntmyifl da Jmmu fcysNifliifii, St Fctcn- 
™S* lH S). « ihe standard work, but it Kntludtj a number of 
Wtnp]es which have since been shown to be forgeries* so &*t ihe 
chapter* tn the manuals are now probably more usdfuL See also L 
Ebcnalt’i Ltf Am nmpwaim <h tyzma. Parts* e 3 ij. Though they 
I™ only with particular examples, Dalton's publication of the 
Fitrpont Morgan enamels, Marline, xxi + 153 I* pp, j, 
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T E xti Li s constitute a very important branch of Bpantme art, 
not only because of their own intrinsic merits* but also because 
of the very considerable role that they played as models for 
sculptors and even painters. They could Ejc easily transported 
from region to region, and it was without doubt by means ol 
the textiles that a great many motifs oF decoration were intro- 
duccd T more especially From the Islamic world. The design of a 
great eagle with spread wings, for example, which we see on a 
piece of pottery of the ninth century or thereabouts which is 
now in the writer’s possession (Fig. i o), is close to that of such 
a stuff as the magnificent silk at Auxcrre (Pl fc 64), white the 
rosettes rhar appear as the distinctive feature of the group of 
ivory caskets known as the ‘Rosette* caskets again reproduce a 
motif properl> belonging in textiles. Many of the Consular 
diptvdis of fourth and fifth century elate aUo depict textiles, 
though in this case a whole stuff h shown as part of a costume ^ 
it li not just one of its decorative motifs that is reproduced in 
another material. A, similar instance of the reproduction of a 
complete stutl occurs on the well-known relief of the Sasantan 
king Chosrocs If (reo-£l&) at TatpbBostan in Persia, and it h 
above any dung else thanks to such instances as these that 
certain stufh can he associated with certain areas or periods. 
Were it not for these guides, the assignation of the actual 
matcmU to Persia, Syria* or Byzantium and the dating of them 
even to the nearest century would be in many cases an almost 
impossible problem* owing to the ease with which textiles 
could be transported and the way in which the mofcilV were 
retained, thanks to innate conservatism. 

Indeed, were it not for these concrete reproductions in 
stone or some other solid material our knowledge of such 
fragile things as textiles In early times would be hut very one* 
sided, for it is only From Egypt that any really extensive* tjuan- 
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rfty examplei. has come clown to us. The re textiles were 
iEivAn.Lj.lv employed for burial purposes; ibey were mamj- 
hc lured on a htgc scale* and in addition the dry soil served to 
present them in a way unparalleled else where. There is in 
(act a wealth of material dating from the earliest times down to 
about the eighth century a.d. from there* which qui te eclipse 
the few very tattered examples from elsewhere. Much of the 
Egyptian work is definitely Hellenistic in design* and Greeks 
as well as Egyptians seem to have been employed as designers. 
Three main styles may be distinguished in Christian times, the 
Graeco-Roman, in vogue from the third to the fifth centuries, 
the Transitional style, Trom the fifth to the sixth, and the 
Coptic From the sixth onwards* For work which was Coptic in 
character continued to be executed even after the Islamic con¬ 
quest of Egypt in the seventh century, though ihv conquest wai 
responsible for bringing to the Sand a mass of new motifs and 
idejs, most of which stemmed From Persia* The 1-iUmic work 
only concerns u-i in so far as the motifs which w ere proper to 
it were taken over by Bran tine weavers. The Coptic style, 
again, was a local one, without serious repercussions in Byzan¬ 
tium, But the situation with regard lo the earlier stylo h 
different, for Egypt was then a very' vital part of die empire, 
and the textiles which were produced there were in many cases 
Jnjii as much Byzantine as were the ivory 1 carvings of Alexandria. 

during the first few centuries of the Byzantine era linen an Li 
wool were the most common materials, the linen forming the 
ground and the wool the decoration. Tapestry weaving or 
embroidery were the most usual techniques p though looped 
weaving was alio employed to give greater thickness to the 
costume*.* Figure subjects* such as pagan deities* mythological 
scenes, animals and fish, or purely geometrical patterns, formed 
tlic usual decoration*. A thin* line-drawing style, with simple 
colouring, was characteristic. With die fifth anti rixth cen¬ 
turies considerable elaboration look place, Flowers and baskets 
of fruit began to play a dominant rule in the decorations, 

p. Flit an I jitrf tiling itu dy a( thrr wjurfv» ol ih* v^riom iedult|u« m 
Kr Pfiatf, Tai.il-' dc Pfffmrw, Parii, ij^. xhA 3 noivn- of the uril- hv J r F. 
FlirugiD. flur^n^in Mogwi\K m wv«, 103,5, p w pi. 
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Christian symbols, rack as the XP cross, were often introduced, 
even into pagan scenes, and purely Christian scenes also began 
to appear. The colouring tended to be rather brighter than In 
tho preceding centuries, and technique* were more diverse. 
For example, dyed stuffs, where the design was drawn nut in 
a *reshr 1 before the material was dipped, became common, 
and studs with an elaborate woven pattern probably became 
more usual than embroideries. 

In addition to the elaboration of techniques, the actual 
material began to change at this time, thanks to die introduc¬ 
tion of silk r The first silks with a woven pattern were quite 
small p and took the form of panels For attachment to costumes, 
and the designs were in two colours only, a pale pattern on a 
dark, usually a purple, ground But soon other colours were 
introduced, and by the middle of the sixth century silk weav¬ 
ings < if considerable elaboration were being executed. S^me of 
those that survive are undoubtedly to be assigned to Egypt; 
they usually bear design* of considerable elaboration, but on a 
small scale. Others were produced in other part* of the near 
East, more especially in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, and 
it is in attempting to identify the examples tint survive with 
particular centres of manufacture that the first real problems 
are encountered. 

A good many different theories have been propounded. 
Stneygowski* for example* held tliat practically all the figured 
silks with designs on a large scale should be assigned to Fmia t 
where the silk weaving industry had certainly been established 
at quite an early date, though practically no examples have 
come down to us owing to their destruction in the damp cli¬ 
mate oFthe region. Von Falke, un the other hand, thought that 
Persia learnt tn make figured silks only in the time of Shapur, 
thanks [.:) the introduction of Greek and Egyptian weavers after 
the campaigns of * 55 to 360, In hss view Egypt was always a 
more important centre, and even if many of the designs of the 
larger silks were of a Persian type, it was, he thinks, the 
Egyptian* who developed ihe techniques and learnt to produce 
these designs on a large scale. Other authorities hold that 
neither Egypt nor Persia was the prime centre, but tliat the 
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honour should he assigned lo Syria h and the discovery at Pal¬ 
myra of stuff* which are distinct in style from both those of 
Persia and those of Egypt serves to support this vitnv. Further* 
there La evidence too that Antioch was an important centre of 
manufacture anyhow by the fifth century. 1 

Whichever of these theories is correct, the evidence sug¬ 
gests that the first actual Byzantine weaver*, that is, the men 
working at Constantinople, and not in some outlying portion 
of the empire* learnt a great deal as regards technique from 
Egypt, even if many of ihc motifs* notably the addoracd and 
confronted beasts T the fantastic animals* and the horsemen in 
pairs, with the sacred 'hom 1 between them Were ultimately of 
Persian origin. The Persian designs probably penetrated to 
Egypt at the same time that they penetrated to Byzantium; any¬ 
how, In both areas, and in Syria as well, these Pen landing 
motif* had been generally adopted by the sixth century , fhat 
they should have travelled westwards in such great profusion 
Is not surprising, for the cultivation of silk was an eastern mono* 
poly, and all the actual material was brought to the West by 
way of Persia until about £$2* when legend records that two 
monks of Khotan sold the secret of cultivation to the emissaries 
of Justinian r What is interesting is that Cliincse designs were so 
seldom copied, and even if the material was all brought from 
there, it was often towards Persia that the Chinese weavers look- 
ed lor inspiration in this respect. Nor did the weavers of Persia 
and (he Near East learn very much with regard to technique, 
for the manner of weaving In China was in many ways quite 
distinct from that of hither A-iia. 

The purely pagan textiles that arc- to l^e assigned to Egypt 
may be passed over briefly, even though the l leflenistlc motifs 
of their decoration survived in the Byzantine world for many 
centuries. Attention may, however, be called to a few, such 
aa the fine Triumph of Dlonysios in die Louvre, of the fourth 
century, with decoration Ln the dyed technique, the woven 

1. The Palmyra finds Ihtc h^n fully published by Pftsttr En a *rti™ of 
volumes. Sr? T^riiln dt Fdhgrrt, Part*, 1+14 l N<smtiwx t-tntta dt raltnytc. Parts, 
i*17. Thr fm^hfLiRee of the rale of AaUtcfa Ews bc*Si stressed by P. Ankermw, 
in brr chapter an itw textile* ia ibe Suftry fiffVnfan Jltt, Oxford* i*jg. m_ 
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linen shelving marine monsters and Nereids m the Bliss clj|- 
lection at Washington, of the fourth or Fifth century, or the 
linen showing a seated divinity, of the sixth century, in the 
sjme collection. 1 Of E^ptim manufacture, but of Christian 
character, is a printed ituil'of the fifth or sixth century* in the 
Royal Scottish Museum at Edinburgh, shov ing the Hetoim^h 
or Preparation of the Throne. To Egypt again is to be attri¬ 
buted an important linen textile in the Rockefeller collect ion p 
which bears a bearded military saint, probably St Theodore; 
on the basts of similarities which it shows to die seated 
divinity in the Bliss collection, Peirce and Tyler date this tex¬ 
tile to the last quarter of the fifth century, 3 But the figure is so 
strikingly Byzantine in appearance, and show* so complete a 
fusion of the Semitic ami Hellenistic trends, that ft is tempting 
to assign the textile to Constantinople and to a date around the 
seventh century, A final decision will become possible only 
when more comparative material From outside Egypt has been 
discovered. 

As opposed to the predominantly pagan character of much 
of the Egyptian work, a superb silk in the Vatican may be 
mentioned which shows scene* that are purely and completely 
Christian* namely the Annunciation and the Nativity, repeated 
over the stuff in a series of medallions (PI. 6oj, The colours 
are green, gold-brown, and w-hite, and the ground gold; the 
technique is particularly accomplished. Von Falke regarded it 
as of Alexandrine workmanship, but the style and iconography 
arc so characteristic of the developing Byzantine art, that it is 
tempting to suggest instead the imperial of Constan¬ 

tinople. It must date from the first half of the sixth century. 
Oriental influence is to be discerned here in the bejewelled 
throne on which the Madonna sits, and though ^otne authorities 
consider tliat the framing of the scenes in circles is a Hellene 
istic feature, others regard such arrangements as essentially 
Persian, They are probably correct, for Hdlrnbtic art pre¬ 
ferred to devote a whole panel to each scene, and to produce st 

i, For iUuitraUom uf mail nf cWitu^ i« VoUbact, SaJJo, Dultmif, -Iff 

BrjcrJJ n K PunU* 1 qiJT. 
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on a large scale* rather than as a pari of an elaborate repeat 
pattern. Similar circles are used on another fine siik of the sisth 
CcmUETp where the motif is a four-horse chariot or quadriga 
(PL 61}- The chariot Is in gold, and the design is greenish 
purple. Portions of the stuff are to be seen in the museum at 
Aix-WChapel lie and in the Cluny Museum in Paris. The dis¬ 
position of the design of this textile is much more HeEEcnktie, 
though the capital city of Constantinople also seems the most 
likely home. 

As time progressed the use of circle* to frame the different 
figural compositions became more and more popular, and at 
the same time new motifs penetrated from (he east, and the 
workshop* of Constantinople* Persia, Syria, and Egypt had, so 
far as decorative stuffs were concerned, a more or less common 
repertory* But it would seem that at Constantinople a more 
monumental manner was developed* the designs showing no 
hint of fmikiness, ami the colour schemes always being grand 
and Impressive. Sometimes inscriptions in Greek were added, 
but these were Oft a small scale, and did not form an intrinsic 
part oF the design* as did the Kufic lettering in the Islamic 
world, where Inscriptions constituted an essential part of the 
design, or at times even the only one. Certain other factors 
also help to distinguish the products of Constantinople at this 
lime. Thus the royal workshops there held a monopoly of the 
imperial purple, and the most grandiose stuff* were probably 
woven nowhere else. Further, with the Islamic conquests of 
Syria and Egypt just before the middle of the seventh century, 
the possibility of competition from these centres came to m 
end. for though work continued in them, it was done to suit the 
demands of Islamic and not of Byzantine patron*, so that Chris¬ 
tian, and to a great extent even figural motifs, were in the 
main precluded. 

With the beginnings of Iconoctwro, however, the factors 
governing the production of textiles at Constantinople changed 
once more, for the figural style which had been developed so 
gloriously till then was stopped. Decorative motifs, similar to 
those which satisfied Moslem patrons, were dlkd for, and as 
a result it becomes once nitsro iurd to distinguish between the 
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products oF the different Centres. A good deal of finished work 
also seems io have been imported from die Islamic world at 
this time , and sotne of it was probably copied by the Cons tan- 
imopglLtan weavers. 

With the clow of kunoclasm Christian motifs once more 
began lo appear, but the decorative style, introduced origin' 
ally as a result of the dominance of a particular religious dogma, 
continued to survive ln-cnuse of a change in taste, and great 
religious textile* like that in the Vatican referred to above 
(PL 60) never reappeared on the scene. Rather the HyZAiitine 
workshops set their hall-mark on their products by a new 
majesty of design, and the great eagle stuff at Auxerrc (PI. 64) 
Is proved to be Byzantine uni so much because of the adoption 
of the eagte as am e^enti^llv Brant ine motifs because of the 
nature of the design, the eagle being repeated over the surface 
in great tmfnimcd panels* and not in a series of small-scale 
medallions, linked together to form an elaborate repeat pat¬ 
tern. An important stuff with a decoration of elep harts in 
medal Hons from the tomb of Charlemagne , which is still pne* 
served at Ais-U-ChapeUc, [5 again to be assigned to a Bv/acitine 
rather than to a Persian workshop. It was prob&hjv put into 
the tomb when it was opened in the Ottoman period* and must 
date from the end of the tenth century, It U fairly dose in style 
Eo a stuff of which there arc pieces at Skgburg and Diisseldorf, 
which bears an inscription in Greek stating th.it it was made 
at the Zcuxippos* the great Constantinopditan factory, during 
the reigns of Band II and Constantine YJ1J p) (PL 6 3 ) H 

The Second Golden Age sec mas to have been one when tex¬ 
tile weaving was at its height in the capital, and the value which 
was then set upon stuff* Is illustrated by a passage in the docu¬ 
ment known as the Chronicle of Nestor, where It is stated that 
the emperor John Tximisces (269-76) hoped that a rich present 
of gold and textiles would serve to prevent Sviatoslav of Russia 
from invading Byzantine territory. 1 And it was textiles that 
were sent as the most Honourable form of present to the 
emperors of the West when cmfjaKska were despaicbed to 
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present compliments or negotiate some treaty, ll w k as f in fict, 
in this way tliat many of the textiles now preserved in the 
cathedral treasuries of the West came to the area, though 
others were probably sent along with the relics of saints, which 
had already become a mo5t cherished form of import. The 
5tufts with eagle* as their motif of decoration, like tholsc at 
Berlin, were probably mainly sent u present* from the imperial 
looms, and served as secular gifts; others t with more Orientals 
Ulng designs, like that known as the shroud of St St viartt at Sens, 
which were eventually used for the burial of sainted bishops, 
may perhaps originally have been sent with reties. Some of 
them came from Islamic, some from Byzantine looms, and the 
authorities are bv no means agreed as to which of them exactly 
should be assigned to which source. 

It was, however, on the royal loom* at Constantinople that 
most of the best work was produced until the eleventh cen¬ 
tury', By then, if not before, a number of other centres in the 
Byzantine w orld had begun to become important also. Of these 
the most flourishing were in Cyprus and at Thebe* and Corinth 
in Greece. And in the twelfth century weavers were trans¬ 
ported from these two towns in Greece to found the textile 
industry in Sicily, which soon became extremely flourishing, 
The Sicilian loom* were responsible for some excellent work, 
done to oblige both Christian and Moslem patrons. One of the 
most notable products ts the superb embroidery in the 
Sdsatzkamnier at Vienna known as the coronation mantle ul 
King Roger ; it is dated to 1134- A fine stuff at Metz* usually 
known as the mantle of Charlemagne, is probably also to bv 
assigned to 1 Sicilian workshop. This time the pattern is loom 
woven, k reproduced the favourite eagle motif of the imperial 
looms of Constantinople. Confronted eagles, together with 
gryphons back to hack, constitute the motifc that occupy 
medallion* on another fine stuff which is also perhaps to be 
assigned to Sicily; it is now at Sens, and b known as the 
shroud of St Potent] en. An interesting banner, bearing a figure 
of St Michael, and the date 1141, now preserved in the monw- 
rery of Santa Croce at Aw liana Is also perhaps to be assigned to 
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Many of thcie stuffs* more especially those baring large- 
scale .miiiul motifs, were originally Intended as hangings in the 
-ecu far buildings, and the great place of the Hy/anrine eni- 
perors at Constantinople must have been richly adorned with 
s hem. Some tmy perhaps also have been used in churches, but 
after the iconoclast period these doubtless often bore religious 
scenes, tike a stuff which has now dkappeamd, but of which a 
description survives, which the Emptier Michael III {842 67) 
sent as a present to Pope Nicholas l; it bore figures of Christ 
and the Apostles, and must almost have commemorated the 
reintreduction of figured religious stuffs alter the Lifting of the 
iconoclast ban. One would tlunk that only the sLufis with 
motifs on a fairly modest scale would have been in general use 
for costume, but the dresses which are shown in the paintings 
suggest that often even those bearing the more majestic designs 
were employed in this way, especially in later times. The High- 
Admiral Apocaucoa, who forms the subject of a well-known 
immature dating from about 1 540, Is thus clothed In a magni¬ 
ficent silk ornamented With immense medallions. 

in addition to the woven patterns, royal costumes were also 
profusely adorned with precious "stone* or even irnall mctlal- 
ISoils of enamel, which were sewn on to the tesctilc ground; 
the dress of Manuel I Comticnos (1 *43-80) was described by a 
contemporary writer as being like a meadow covered with 
flowers. Hanging* also seem to have been adorned Ln this way 
at times, and both hinging and dresic* were probably also 
decorated with embroidery s though wc know little of this art 
before the Palaeolo^ue period, fmm the thirteenth century 
onwards, however, this technique wo* developed in a very 
particular manner for the decoration of ecclesiastical vestment* 
and ahar cloths, more especially those used on Good Friday, 
oti which the body of our Lord w r as depicted; they were known 
as ejdtaphloL One of the finest examples, dated to 1407* is 
preserved iti the Victoria and Albert Museum (VI. 65b but 
there are specimens of slightly later date in a number of 
imattumj ant) treasuries, more especially those on Mount 
Albov. There are also many rich treasuries containing fine 
embroidered vestments in Rumania^ These stuffs 4re decorated 
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very htn^vily and thickly, v^ith the rid of nietil thrQ^ 
«jui-prtcltnis stones h and though the technique vvii effective 
for religious usage, it would have been unsuitable for any 
secular purpose. The lovely embroideries which were produced 
oti the mainland* and more especially in the islands of Greece, 
in the seven tcunth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries as 
bridal dowries and for similar purposes are quite distinct, and 
owe much more to the inspiration of the woven, silks ot the 
Turkish period than they do to any survival of old Byzantine 
ideas. 
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No monograph un Byzantine textiles exists, and U is to be doubted if 
enough material is as yet available to furnish any more than the iDi* 
{rations. There are, however, admirable plates oF ihe earlier stuffs in 
Peirce and Tyler's Art ^zaflifn, and of the later ones in the book 
with the fame tiile by Yollbach, Salles, and Dothuii* Von Frike'f 
great book, dzr Sei^nrvc^Kl, brat published in two 

volumes in 1913, but reissued In a single volume in r^i, aJw con¬ 
tains valuable plates, and its text is of primary importance, even if 
rainy of his identiflcatLcini can no longer be relied upon, Ebcrtolt s 
Us Anj xmpm*\tci dc Ejtamr> Paris, 1933, a.h*< ombtilta v.iliwbk' 
material, and Cbtttralre'i Tisms andctli du Tresot de la Cuhedrilc 
de Sens’* in Jk™ dt I*An shrbim, 1*1 1 , p. 177* abudd also bo con- 
suited . The question of centre! of manufacture for Ihe orientalizing 
stuffs is also fully discussed by I s . Ackerman, in die chapter on 
textiles in ihe Suwj ofPatiM Art* Oxford* i m r For Egypt the 
bibliography is fuller; the most imp?riant works are probably VqII- 
hich ami Kuehnel* Lute Asstl^ae, Coptic and If Genre Talikt uf Egrpt In 
iU German SWt Muitum, Berlin, 1 ?I 0 P and the four Wum« of the 
Vmatjto and Alhat JhJiTirrri Gifd%uc. by A. F. Kendrick. E. leister's 
works on the textile! of Palmyra are also important, especially hi* 
Ttrtdct dc Ffl/raytT* Paris, 1^34, and hie Nto*mat T **ilia d* Fufinree. 
Pari!, 


CHAPTER 14 

CERAMICS AND GLASS 


But little Byzantine glass ha-s come down to us. and of that 
which has* the great majority of examples are of early date. 
The pottery that wc know, and a very great number of different 
types and techniques were in common use* is alt of compara¬ 
tively bte date .prac rically ll I of it belonging to the groat middle 
period of Rv-AiiUine art. It U thus only when the two technique* 
arc studied consecutively that a complete picture qf the type of 
table vessel used in the Byzantine world tali he obtained. The 
majority of the glass %es*cb are of a very particular type, 
known usuallv by the name of + fondc d'oro", because the ba*« 
were adorned with a decoration of figures executed in gold 
leaf, and mounted between two layers of glass fused together 
in the furnace. The basrs of the vessels being double, and 
the aides usually only of one layer of glass, it h usually only 
the bases that have been preserved, but though few complete 
examples are known, there h enough evidence to show that 
most vessels were of quite simple form, being either fairly 
flat, like dishes, or with wide bodies like big wine glasses, with 
broad bases instead of a stem* The decoration of the bases 
usually consisted of human figures shown in groups, akin in 
appearance to those which we sec on the consular diptychs. 
Smaller figures t such as Grants or animals in little medal Kuna, 
were some times added on the sides , and these medallions have 
often split away from the vessel and have been preserved singly. 
There is a good representative collection of such glasses In the 
British Museum, and there are specimens in most public cob 
lections, though by far the hugest number is preserved in the 
Vatican, It was probably in Rome that most of them were made, 
though Alexandria was also a centre of manufacture. Nothing 
tlwt has so far been found can be associated with Constantinople. 

Another type 1 of glass vessel, that was fairly usual in early 
times was the small bottle or flask to hold perfume or holy 





water* Such bottle intended lor the Salter usage often bear a 
small chms in relief fin the side or below the base; by way of 
decoration. The majority were manufactured in Syria and 
Palestine or in Egypt, and date from the third to the sixth 
centuries. They were principally used by pilgrims, and in con- 
sequence found their way to a large number of places outside 
those countries. “ITiesc simple forms continued in use* how¬ 
ever, until quite late times* and a group of lall s thin-necked 
perfume flasks may be distinguished, which were probably 
made at Constantinople in the middle period (Fig, 8>. Allied 
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Ptc + s T - Later glass vessel i. A candlestick and a perfume container 
l^crhapf twelfth century), 

to them In ted mi quo is another group* with tall body, rather 
like a big test-tube., but widening out at the base to form a 
support . Such vessels may perhaps have been used for drinking* 
and they too have been found in association with pottery and 
other finds of tenth to twelfth century date. A lat, beaker- 
shaped glass with lid in the Vatican may also be noted here. 
It dates from about to?^ and serves to sliow that tlun blown 
glasses of more elaborate forms, but otherwise akin to the 
perfume flasks, were also made in the middle period. Apart from 
a very few examples such as these, practically nothing has been 
unearthed In the excavation of Byzantine sites at Constantinople, 
in Greece, m Asia Minor, or in the Balkans with the exception 
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of liny lltric are of no Interest from the artistic 

pint of view, and in the present state of our knowledge ire 
even oflittlc hdp to the expert. 

If anything more elaborate or more ambitious be sought, it 
is, however, necessary to turn the gaze towards Egypt, and to 
the centuries before the Moslem conquest* It would seem tbt 

the manufacture of all the types of glass - ^ , 

dynastic and in Roman times continued there until the middle 
ages. Fine examples of blown glass, of ply chrome glass, and 
of glasses with elaborate moulded or engraved decorations that 
survive are thus probably to be assigned there T A fine bowl 
with moulded decoration, discovered near Cologne, and pub¬ 
lished by Peirce and Tyler , 1 Is thus to be attributed to Egypt, 


fig, 3, - GUw T«sel f bearing quidrigi (fifth century). Probably 
made in Egypt. Stora Goflecttoa, New York. 
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is a gh*f$ with engraved decoration in the Stom collection, 
svhe^e the subject is a quadriga or four-horse chariot (Fig, 3). 
It is probably iu be assigned to the fifth century t though die 
design is closely similar to that on a sixth-century textile In 
the Otiny Museum at Pari? (PL b 1}. 

Some glass Teasels from the region of Kerch in the Crimea p 
notably a paten of the sixth century bearing the figure and 
initials of Christ, are probably to be regarded as importations 
from Syria p which had aho been the centre of an important 
glass-making industry since pre-Chrisli.in times p and seme 
glares of a red colour from the same area are abo probably to 
be assigned to Syria, They bear embossed ornamentation. 1 
After the Moslem conquest Syria seems to have continued as a 
centre of manufacture p not only in the sen ice of Moslem 
patrons, but also for export* and some of the lovely glasses with 
enamelled decoction in several colours were apparently mode 
for others than Moslems* Thus a beaker of blue glass/with a 
painted decoration of birth in medallions p which is now in the 
Tyler collection,* shows dose affinities with the well-known 
Islamic glass of Syria of the ninth century. 

Of vessels which con be temied Byzantine in thr narrower 
sense of die term, that is to say, vessels which were actually 
made at Constantinople, in Greece, or in Am Minor after the 
sixth century, we know practically nothing. It is, however, 
recorded that there were Jewish gUss^workers in Constan¬ 
tinople from the sixth century onwards* and lamps of glass 
which were probably made locally are described as forming a 

C rt of the treasure of Sancta Sophia in 5*3. They were pro- 
bty not unlike the lamp* that have been discovered at jerash 
and elsewhere, that is to say. conical in form, or like an 
inverted bell. They were small in size, and were used together 
in Urge numbers in a polycandelion or chandelier. 3 

1 . Tobioj -in-3 KuroUfcoT, AiuUdn Si PtCe^burg. t|$i f iv, p, ji 
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It is also recorded that gloss was made at Salonika Sn the tenth 
century, bill none of it so far lias been (bund, though sum^ 1 
lamps of clear greenish glass in the treasury <■! St Mark's arc- 
probably akin. They were certainly brought lu Venire amongst 
other treasures when Constantinople was sacked by members 
ot the fourth Crusade in i 204, They are of (airly elaborate form, 
for they were intended to be used individually, anil not merely 
as oil-containers in a chandelier. Such gbss bmps usually 
appear to have been mounted in gold or silver* and these 
mounts were also often of very elaborate workmanship* They 
are to be assigned to the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
usually bear a moulded ornament consisting of a dot sur¬ 
rounded by one or more circles. 1 A fine glass vessel mounted 
ai a reliquary in tlie cathedral treasury at Kalbcntadt bears the 
wmc characteristic ornament - it is probably to be assigned to a 
Constantinople. A jug, with long wide neck, handle and lid, 
in the Grtineisen collection h also of Comnena date, though 
its provenance is uncertain. 5 An extremely ornate bowl of red 
git** in the treasury of St Mark's, which has usually been 
regarded as Byzantine work of the tenth or eleventh century, 
mi account of the antique style of Its decoration, h more prub- 
ahly to be assigned to some Western workshop, and it may 
abo be later in date. Wherever it was nude, it is by no means 
a typical piece. 4 

Another group is made up of bowls and other vessels of verv 
thick glass, with moulded decorations in high relief. There are 
examples in the treasury of St Mark's and elsewhere. 4 The 
motifs are usually animals of rather Oriental character, akin 
in appearance to those which are so usual an the textiles, and 
the glares show a relationship also to die superb rock-crystals 
ol Fatimid Egypt, indeed, one such glass, formerly in the cob 

. h ^ Ve illurtralcd bj- Pdrce vul Brnmim Art, S-wtiiiEi, 1336, 
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lection ®l Mr W, H, Buckley* would appear to have been nude 
in the same place as the crystals. and many of the crystals found 
their wav into the tocasuries of cathedrals and churches at a very 
early stage in their careers, even if they were not at times made 
for Christian patrons, Mr Buckley believes that they may Ime 
been made in Meso|miamia or even Persia* as well as in Egypt. 1 

U glass vessels which arc to be assigned to between the 
fourth and eighth centuries are comparatively usual, examples 
of glazed pottery from these centuries are extremely rare. So 
far u we can tell* it may br stated that pottery of Roman type, 
either unglazed, or o-I red ware with a deep green glaze, am! 
with a moulded or impressed decoration* was still made* but 
few examples that can be dated on archaeological grounds have 
come to light. Whether Samian ware was manufactured by the 
Byzantines is uncertain, but fragments have appeared on Byzan- 
tine sites from time to time. A highly polished red Ware 
closely akin to it was, however* used in Mesopotamia* in 
Sasanian* and apparently also in early Islamic times, and this 
may have been copied from ware in uve in the Byzantine 
world at the period. Some w fiat similar warms were used in Egypt, 
and the Copts developed a fine painted but unglyzed pottery of 
their own, the bent examples of which are to he assigned to 
the seventh century. Small unglued lamps of Homan form and 
pilgrim lb sk% w ish an impressed decoration like those found in 
sucli number? at the shrine of St Menu were also common, 
and ft would seem that after about the eighth century the lamps, 
though oi the same lorm, were more often glazed than not. 
Hut bf more elaborate glazed potteries* forerunner? of those 
which become so very important alter the ninth century, prac¬ 
tically nothing is known, ihe only important example is a bow l 
in the British Museum, known a* the bowl of Constantine, 
ft bears a figure of Christ, under a Very thick opaque glaze* and 
though the iconography of the figure is essentially Byzantine, 
the technique ts completely Egyptian, and the bowl must be 
signed to that country* and |Perhaps to the sixth century, 1 
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From the ninth century onwids, on the other hand, a con¬ 
siderable variety of types of pottery with glazed decoration^ 
began to appear, some of them showing close relationships with 
wares known in the Islamic world, but others of a very indivi¬ 
dual character. The main groups may be mentioned in turn. 
The earliest appears to be a class where the bodie* were of fine 
white paste, and where the glazes were laid directly upon 
them, without any intermediary slip. The glazes themselves 
turn to a pie greenish yeitcnv after firing. Sometimes the 
vessels remained otherwise unadorned, sometimes inscription* 
or simple designs were scratched Into the paste while it Was 
soft, and sometimes marc elaborate designs were impressed 
upon the inside of the base of the vessel with a mould* An 
example of the bttcr type* showing an eagle w ith spread w ings, 
is ihustraiitl In Fig. io. It is interesting to compare it with the 



Tie to. - Base of bowl, tmprcjwc! design (ninth or tenth century). 

O. Talbot Rice Collection. 

well-known Auxcttq textile < Pi. 64), which is to be dated to 
the early eleventh century. The two must he of much the same 
date. Vessels bearing these stomped decomWs were usually 
of simple form, namely plates or bowb, but similar pastes and 
glares Were oho used for more elaborate shapes, such as jugs t 
fruit stands, or chafing dishes. The latter have been found In 
cpiltc large numbers In excavations at Constantinople, and con- 
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$Hi of bow fr -tutuling on a very high base, perforated with holes. 
Some Form of lamp was put under the base, air penetrating to 
it through the holes - it served to keep warm food in the dish 
above U. An example from Constantinople is illustrated in 
Fig, tt, ami an elaborate jag in the form of an aquamanile is 
shawm iu lug, 1 2. Here engraving and relief have been used to 



Ftn. 11 + - Chafing dish from Constantinople (ninth-tenth centurj)* 
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fio, 12,- Aquaimndc (eleventh century)► Vifpiier Election* Paris* 
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effect the decoration. It was formerly in the Vlgnicr collection 
m Pirn, The glaze is of a deeper green than is usual in vessels 
of the Stroup, but heavy deep green glazes seem to have been 
In fairly common use, and attention may be drawn to two very 
hne pots of drum shape „ one in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and one in the writer's possession (Fig. t j). Here the glaze U 



Flfl. 1 Jr — Pottery vessel* Design engraved under ^ d«?<p green gtazr 
(tenth ur eleventh century, j [>. Talbot Rice collection, 

veiy dark green indeed, and the decoration ha^ been incised 
into the paste. It could hardly be mote simple, but also, 
hardly fc more effective, A group where small blobs of clay were 
pressed on to the body to form the decoration may also be 
noted here, for the glazes overlying them are the fame. Tetal 
ware* seems ihe best name by which to designate this group. 
It has its prototypes both in second century Roman art and in 
Parthian Mesopotamia, and pottery of closely similar type was 
made in medieval times in Britain. 

Another important early gmup T with similar %vhite body, is 
distinguished by a painted decoration above k p often in several 
colours. Quite often (he colours were put nn very thickly, so 
iliac they stand up underneath a transparent over-glaze In quite 
high relief ; It would seem that the bright of the relief serve* 
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lo some extent wan indication of date, the relief being higher 
in later examples, whereas in the earlier ones the pigments 
were thin. In addition they were probably less colourFuI p palish 
browns and greens being most usual, lie the tenth centurv, if 
not before, deep brown, deep green, blue, black, bright ye k 
Jo\v p tomato red, gold, and perhaps also silver were in general 
n^e s and though gold and silver never seem to have been used 
logether* the other colours have all been found in association 
on the most elaborate examples. Vessels of rarious forms* 
especially bowk and handled cups, like tea cups* were made, 
and in addition the technique wav especial [y Savoured for the 
decoration of plaques or tiles, Sometimes these were quite 
.vma! 3 , about one inch across, and fkt in section, and sometimes 
they were about hour inches broad and perhaps ten inches Jong 
and curved in section, the design 1 * being on some on the convex 
and on some on the concave side. The sections were fitted to¬ 
gether to form frames for icons or ?o mark the extremities of 
wall niches and so on* A third type of plaque was square, and 
in addition to floral mollis these plaques also often bore 
portraits of saints or other human figures. In one fatuous 
example, found al Pat kina in Bulgaria* a number of square 
tilcx, each bearing the portion uf k figure* lit together in form a 
composite whole, with the head and shoulders pf St Theodore 
(Fig. 14). 

Examples of this wire have come from Corinth and else- 
w here in Greece, from pLraia, from Constantinople, and from 
Pres lav and Fa (kina in Bulgaria, At both the latter places tiles 
were found in rlfu, and near Prcsbv actual kilns have also been 
excavated. The technique is so individual a one, that it may be 
concluded tlut it was invented in one cent re p whence k was 
introduced to the others. At prevent, however, it is impossible 
to say where this centre tvil. It may have |*een in Bulgaria, but 
the technique is so elaborate, and the group savours so much 
of being produced under the most lavish and exclusive patron¬ 
age* that Constantinople seems in some ways a more probable 
home. The question must for a time remain in the balance. 
The nature of the designs does not help* for they arc very varied, 
and include not only figures, which in general follow the 
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1=1 £S, 14. - Tcon of St Theodore, of poller? tiles ^nlnlh-lcriib 
century.) From Batkina, Uulgaria. 


normal rules of Byzantine Iconography, but also animals ami 
leaf motifs of an esseeii tally Oriental type, anti geometric motifs 
which stem from a purely Hellenistic source ♦ die latter mo tils 
are most often fount! on examples from Constantinople 
though the motifs of Oriental origin were by no means ex- 
citified from the capital. ThU h undoubtedly the grandest anti 
most exclusive group of Bpantme pottery* ami thews the 
genius of the Byzantine potter In its most original and individual 
form. 

It would seem that potteries of these two main groups, both 
characterised bv their white bodies T were in general use from 
the eighth century onwards. With the twelfth century, if not 
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before, ware* of another important type also began to become 
popular, and by the fourteenth century they had almost com¬ 
pletely replaced those of the former group. They ire distin¬ 
guished primarily by their red bodies. Unlike tilt fin-t group, 
which 15 essentially of Byzantine style and technique* the 
second group was one widely distributaJ over the whole near 
Erst, and examples in the Byzantine world must originally hive 
been inspired from the Islamic area, and mure especially from 
Persia, This type of pottery is usually known by the name 
sgraffito. The bodies are of red day, as opposed to the white 
sandy pastes of the former type, they were invariably covered 
•with 3 white slip under the glaze, and the decoration w**.i done 
by removing this slip* either in thin lines w ith a narrow pointed 
instrument, or in wider areas, with some form of spatula* before 
the glazes were added, so that they took on a different hue 
where they overbid the body from that where they overlaid 
the slip. The glazes were same times monochrome, and some¬ 
times of several colours, die colours usually ln:ing employed to 
stress the form of the sgraffito design* though they never fol¬ 
lowed its outline exactly, as in a coloured drawing, 

A number of distinct groups of this family of potter? can be 
distinguished in the Byzantine world, some of them spread ail 
over it* and others restricted to particular areas. Of the latter 
the most important ii a group where large areas of the slip 
were removed with a spatula* so that the design was left in 
reserve. In Constantinople, and so far as w r e can tell, nowhere 
else* these designs took the form of very precise geometrical 
patterns or of monograms* under a monochrome glaze, w hich 
turns to cream or pale yellow on er die slip and to brown or 
black where it overlies the body (Fig. i £). Elsewhere the geo¬ 
metric patterns do not occur, but animal* and sometimes even 
human figures accm to have served as the themes for the 
decoration. Examples from Corinth, Athens* Salonica, and 
elsewhere may be cited. On the whole, however, it would 
seem that line drawing was more usual In Greece and the 
Balkans, and round about the twelfth century a distinctive 
group with very delicate line drawing* appear* to have been in 
tairly general use; some of the finest examples come From 
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PIC. I f. - fUies of bawls, Incised wire, The incised port[nnt brown 
or btacit, the rest yellow or cr*un {thirteenth ceniury,,) British 
AcAeJem) rscjviTicms, Constintinopk, i $ 17, 
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Sparta. This type of ware was abo in use at Constantinople, 
and some examples from there are shown in Fig. i&\ they 



Fto + - fragnienii of bo» Es t thin tgiralm ware (twelfth or Uiir- 
teendi century.) British Academy excavations, Constantinople, 


serve to show how very deli cate the drawing could be. Floral 
motift, birds, and animal* wete the usual subjects* but occa¬ 
sionally the direct influence of blande art Is to be seen in the 
use of Kufic script to form a decorative border around the ritn 
of the dEsh or bowl* One of the finest examples with such a 
decoration, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, comes 
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from Miletus; it is probably to be- assigned to the eleventh 
century. 

As time progressed p the Line drawing and tbe inched tech¬ 
niques tended to merge, and when this took place, additional 
ctdaurs, notably deep brown and green, were used For the 
gkzes. fine bowk of this style, very Persian in appearance both 
with regard to technique and to design, have been Found on 
most Byzantine sites all over the Near Hast. Particular types of 
vessel or Forms of decoration appear to have been developed 
in particular regions. Thus rather wide bowk, of line propor¬ 
tion*, seem to have characterized Greece, w hile in Cyprus the 
bowls w ere usually smaller and deeper, and were often placed 
at the tops of very high base*, Like inverted beakers. In Cyprus 
the designs also very frequently included sketchily drawn 
human figures; elsewhere birds, -and especially animals, were 
more usual. 

By the tw elfth century the use of two or more colours in 
the gla7.es hnd become well-nigh universal, and new types had 
begun to appear, where the sgraffito was omitted, and where 
coloured glazes only were used. They were thin t runny, glazes, 
quite distinct From die thick, upstanding, undcrglaze pigments 
usual on vch ck of tJae polychrome group of earlier times. 
Though 1 he results achieved with the aid of these runny colours 
were often quite attractive, really fine work was unusual, and 
the drawing, or rather the painting, was poor and sketchy. 
ITic decorators copied and recopied old motifs ( till the ori¬ 
ginal purport of the design was often forgotten ; quite often, 
for example f bowk bear a decoration which can only repre¬ 
sent a bird s wing; the birds themselves bavc been omitted. 
Sometimes, again* the designs had tiu representational bask, 
as eh a group which may bn termed marbled ware* where the 
colours were put on and the bowl was then shaken, so that the 
colours ran together to produce a design Like the marbled end- 

C iper of a Iwjeik. This technique was developed only in rerv 
te Byzantine times, and vessels decorated in this way are more 
often early Turkish tlian Byzantine. Another group, which 
bears a carefully-drawn decoration of floral or angular patterns 
in deep blue over n white slip,, is represented by Hntk From 
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Constantinople and Asia Minor, more especially Miletus. It 
is probably to be associated with Stdjufc rather than Byzantine 
culture, though the frequency of examples in excavations at 
Constantinople suggests that the type of ware was made there 
and not merely imported. 1 

iTiere has already been occasion to note the Oriental affini¬ 
ties of much Byzantine art from the eighth century onwards, 
and these affinities become especially obvious as a result of a 
study of the commies. But the originality of the Byzantine 
genius is none [he less apparent, and recent discoveries show 
that Bytantine pottery, of which hardly anything at ail was 
known three decades ago, is worthy to be considered alongside 
the more familiar potteries produced for Islamic patron* in 
Egypt* Syria, or Persia. At present, however, much of our 
Information Ins to be gathered from a study of fragments, and 
complete examples are conspicuous by their rarity. Further, 
only one kftn site, in Bulgaria, has so far been discovered. The 
field is non' ripe for a more Universal and more extensive study 
of this very important subject, and researches cannot (ail to 
produce results of the very first importance. 
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For Byzantine glass it is necessary to turn to works which deal with 
gt»1 as I whole, such » K. Schmidt. Oar Glai. Berlin, rather 

dun to manuals on Byzantine art, which, except for material on the 
/ 5 »d* J\>nr, arc by no means up to date. The most complete w ork on 
the pottery as a whole Ls the writer's Bfanwa* Gland fetur?, Oxford, 
19 jo, where a full bibliography it given. The material there Included 
kvl been brought up to due so far as the polychrome ware Li con- 
Cemed in in article by die writer, 'Byzantine Polychrome Pottery; 
a Surrey of Recent Discoveries’, in CaUm AttheJsgt^, vn, Pari’ 
■ 9 I+- See also R. B. Stevenson, in The Gnat Man of the fyzamiat 
Emper&rr, Oxford* 104 £. 

t. Frer a mnnury of Informal! renting ihlt, grtup see D fc Talbot Mec 
‘MtletxB Wjk% tciFnrthw. ramr. ig+j, Fw. Iv-vf p p, 49. 


CHAPTER tj 

BYZANTIUM AND THE EAST 


An entertaining story is reccndrd by Persian h-btotians that in 
the time of Sbapur the Gmt (bom 309, died 379)1 Byzantine 
artist came to Pc rata to make a portrait of the emperor, The 
portrait was, drawn, and the artist took a copy of it hack with 
him lo Constantinople, where it was used as the subject of 
decoration of some gold plates in the palace. Some years later 
Shapur came to the Bpontine capital in disguise: he succeeded 
in penetrating into the palace during a Toast p but one of the 
guards, remarking his likeness to the portraits on the gold 
plates, called attention to the fact. The disguised Shapur was 
taken before the Byzantine emperor \ he confessed his identity 
and was thrown into jail, whence he soon afterwards contrived 
to escape. The legend h one of long standing in Persia, and 
even if it is not to t>c regarded as strictly true, it serves as an 
excellent Illustration of the freedom of communication be¬ 
tween the Persian and Byzantine empires, and in all probability 
presents a truer picture of die actual state of relationships 
between the two powers than do the long lists of skirmishes and 
battles that took place until the rise of Islam put an end to 
Saunian rule in Persia,, 

There are,, indeed, many concrete instances of cultural con¬ 
tacts between Byaantium and Persia: then: wus a very active 
trade between the two empires, and so far as art was concerned 
there seems to bn c been an almost uo interrupted give and take 
between shem p Bvvantine Influence in Persia being well-nigh as 
important as Persian influence in Eyrantium. A few instances 
of Byrantlnc Influence in Persia nuy m cited. It is, for trample, 
recorded by Firdausi thatShapur ! (141-71) entrusted a Byzan- 
tine architect with the building of a great bridge across the 
Riser Karon at Shustar. The bridge survives to this day, though 
one cannot fay positively that it is a By ran Line work, for there 
was much in Sasanian building that came from the Hellenistic 
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world. Nevertheless* its nature Is in accordance with tlxe 
demands which the king set upon the architect, for it wa$ to 
be like a cord stretched across the river. The castle at Khawar- 
naq near Hira in Mesopotamia was again supposed to have been 
built by a Byzantine architect from Constantinople, and an 
architect from Constantinople was also believed to have 
directed the construction of the great iio-sanian palace at 
Cte*iphoft, Much of the palace survives to this day, and its 
workmanship is Eastern rather than Western in style. But even 
if this is the cise + the repeated allusion to Byzantine builders 
La not without significance, and there arc many elements in 
SasanLm construction which attest the influence of the Romm 
and Byzantine world, hi die converse direction, the immense 
importance which must be assigned to Eastern elements in the 
development of the Byzantine architectural style serve as even 
weightier evidence of the contacts, even if we are not pre¬ 
pared to accept the whole of Snzvgcvrskrs eastern thesis as 
gospel. 

Unfortunately we know but little of the minor arts of 
Sasanian Persia, and though octagonal references in the texts 
to the skill of the artificer* of *RuitT, that is, the Byzantine 
world, may he cited, concrete instances ol their work in the 
Sasanian world are as yet lacking. With regard to influence in 
the opposite direction, on the other hand, there is a great deal 
of evidence. Tks die silks of eastern Christendom were often 
of a completely Persian character, and the formal beast onu- 
mem which ml so popular in the Bran tine world, on silks, 
on stone sculptures, and at times even on ivories, 0,1*0 stemmed 
from (he Hast; It was probably first conceived in Mesopotamia, 
though it was taken over and extensively developed by 
the Sa&anians. The peacock's feather motif, which appears 
so often in Byzantine mosaics and on sculptures, was probably 
first used by the Sa^mians, and the earliest instance dtat is 
known is a capital, at Taq-l-Bottan, Byzantine costumes, insig¬ 
nia, and jewellery often show similar fiasanian element. For 
example, the two small peaks which top the head-drewe* of 
the emperors on certain Byzantine coins or tint of Theodora 
In the famous mosaic in Son Vitale at Ravenna are no more 
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than varunts upon the double wings which were a normal pari 
of the great Sasaman crowns ■ the crmvti of Chosroes fl may be 
compared. The tabula that holds the ehbmys on the shoulder of 
Byzantine imperial costume h again of Sasanian origin, and 
figyrei on the Theodosios base at Constantinople or that on 
the Barber Ini ivory may be compared with those on the 
SaiddiLan rock reliefs* Even as late as the thirteenth century the 
Seaman farm of crown was still being used by the emperors at 
Trcbizond and the despots of Mistta. 

The evidence regarding the intrusion of Sasanian elements 
in arts of a Larger scale is no less striking™ A portion of the royal 
palace at Constantinople thus seems to have been In the form 
of a rectangle surrounded by a wall, in which were courts* 
like those of SesoniUD places such as Sarvistan or Msha tta* and 
there was a building of completely Eastern appearance in the 
palace* which was known as the tt£jwi*oc Palaces 

which have been excavated at Aboba Pliska in tSulgariii show 
the direct influence of Sasanian models, 1 and in general links 
between the arts of those two areas seem to have been ex- 
tremdy close. Thus the little clay cylinders with one end 
gbzed which were found Inserted into the walls of churches 
a! Timovn would seem to have been caplet! from the cones 
with inrribed ends which were used in Babylonia and Assyria, 
while Bulgarian metsd-work daring From between the ninth and 
the twelfth centuries was of markedly Sasanian type. Silver 
plates from various sources which have been published by 
Migcon may be citeil, 2 a.c well as the famous treasure of Nagy 
Miklo* sn Hungary, which has usually been claimed as 
Bulgarian work. Sa-^nian inlluencc ieem* also to have been 
exercised on Byzantine silver* and a large dish from Cartilage 
which was shown at the Byzantine exhibition ul Paris in 1931 
(No. 38S} bore a repousse? ornament of marked S&sani&li 
character. 

In addition to these links between the Byzantine and the 

U R Hfofr* a l*i FtUu ft tea PiUU Ui Trtrt 

^rr{in£ji.n cha hi Starr?, pjrla, 15 jo-. I,p. io~ 

1* 'Oftiwri# (! p ir^m de itjlt oritmil trouwt cn Bul^irie 1 , ^rrffl, m, 
Firii, 1 4 1 1, p. 141. 
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Szsanian worlds, there were similar contacts between the arts 
of Byzantium and those of Mesopotamia and Syria, first in 
Christian anti subsequently in Islamic time*, Wc still do not 
know vcnr much about the artistic products of the various 
Christian sects which flourished as independent bodies in these 
areas, notably the Ncstorian* and the Motiophysires, but one 
particular art motif which was: extremely popular In the 
Byzantine world both before and, especially, during the Icono¬ 
clast period, may be noted, namely the leaved cross. This motif 
consists of a cross with tall stem, from the base of which scrolls 
or leaves rise up to form a balancing pattern on cither side. 
It appears to have been one of the most common motifs used 
by the Nestorbn Christians* examples being known from 
Syria on the one hand to China on the other. It was, however, 
abo Lued quite extensively In the Bysmtlne world, and so tar 
aa wc can tell constituted one of the favourite forms of decora- 
tion for sculptures in Iconoclast times, and just after the close 
of that period wc also see it In manuscript illustra!ions, like 
those of the superb copy of the I families of Gregory of Nazianzus 
in Paris (Bib, Nat, Gr, £io). 1 

Any influence that the Islamic world may have exercised on 
Byzantine art wus naturally of comparatively late date, and at 
die outset contacts were in the opposite direction, for In the 
first centuries of its history the Islamic world boasted no art of 
Its own. At the time of she rise of Mohammad p that ts to say in 
die middle of the second quarter of the seventh cen tury of the 
Christian era p the Arabs of Arabia were a wild and raihe r primi¬ 
tive people, with little religious faith and practically no reli¬ 
gious instinct of a ritual kind. ChristEmity hid passed over the 
northern part of the region, to be widely accepted in the more 
cultured parts of Mesopotamia without affecting more than 
1 few town dwellers In Arabia Itself. Mitdabm, the official 
religion of Sasanian Persia, had also been adopted In the Larger 
towns of Mesopotamia, as well as to some extent by the more 
settled Arab tribes like the Cfhaisanids and the Lakhmids. The 
capital city of the latter, Hira, on the Euphrates, close to die 

1. 5re l>, TdW Rice, d TSw Leaved Cross', 0/nmiHd l ijtaT k 30. Pt. t a 
Prague, p, li. 
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present Kufi, was apparently more or less equally divided be¬ 
tween Christians and and the latter religion also 

boasted adherent* as far westward as Dura. But the real Arab;*, 
tike Bedouin, had never been converted to either fkith, and 
they still adhered to die age-oid primitive col Is of the descri T 
In their principal towns, Mecca and Medina, the only developed 
religion which commanded a large number of followers wu 
the Jewish. 

If there was little religion in the life and thought of the 
tribes who were first responsible for the spread of TsEarn, there 
was still less of anything iti the nature of a creative or even of a 
conservative instinct among them. Sumptuous foundation* were 
soon to he tied. but existing monuments were thoughtlessly 
destroyed, and a characteristic of ihe race seems oj apparent 
at this early dare as it docs to-day, namely the inability to 
repair or keep in order any construction whatsoever, whether 
building whose appeal was principally religious or aesthetic, 
or famlj the role of which was primarily utilitarian- Iflraq and 
parts of Arabia are to-day desert it is not only because of the 
ruthless destructions of a Hulagu or a Tamerlane, it b not 
only owing to inevitable climatic pulsations or the destruction 
of forests- the Utfles&ness of the Arab race lias wrought os much 
damage as any conquest, however destructive, and lias caused 
as much desiccation as any lack of rainfall. This particular 
characteristic actually liad an even wider effect, for it seems 
to have influenced practically the whole oflslun, and though 
ihe Persians in Achat mm id and Suaniati times appear to have 
been an eqeigetic people in whom the preservative instinct was 
well developed, and whose creative artistic powers can never 
be disputed, they are to-day as careless of constructions as are 
ihe Arabs and well-nigh as destructive os were the ravapinir 
Mongol hordes. 

At the outset, then, Byzantine, Syrian* and Pen Eon methods, 
motifs, and lorms were taken over wholesale in order to effect 
the establishment of the individual culture which this new 
religious state demanded, and the first ruling dynasty of Islam. 

■ - Tiflwt Riftf, J Hvr OiTonl EkhHJou *r AotiAfi*. VJl 
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the Qnuyywl, With it* capital at Diiawcas, adoptcj i culture 
wh^h was essentially Syro-H refine. The rulers of ibedynasty 
were, in fact, deliberately attempting to achieve something 
that was essentially foreign to their Arab heritage when they 
adopted a settled life in towns and when they constructed 
mch great sanctuaries as the Dome of the Bock at Jerusalem 
or the Great Mosque at Damascus, The former was frankly 
designed to draw to it the pilgrim trafiic from Mecca and 
Medina; the latter had originally been a Christian basilica, the 
reconstruction ami adornment of which ra a magnificent 
expression of the extravagant ostentation of its patron, the 
Caliph al-Halid. That the two were successful as religiotei 
institutions and that they were so admirable from the artistic 
point of view was due to three causes, first qf these was the 
innate curiosity arid the love of a gay and grand display in the 
mental make-up of the Arabs themselves, w hich icd them to 
vfest and admire the buildings so long as they were bright and 
fresh. The second was the long and accomplished tradition En 
Syria and the enterprising spirit of early Christendom which 
tived on i here for some two centuries after the establishment 
of Islam. The third w'as the proximity pf iiyrautine culture, 
which was responsible to a great extent both for the conception 
and for the execution of the actual wort. The conception of 
the plan of the Dome of the Rock would have been impossible, 
as Creswcll has shown, without Byzantine and Christian Syrian 
procotypo, 1 while the decoration of these two buildings with 
mosaics would have been equally impossible h,id not extensive 
technical and ornamental experiments been made in the pre¬ 
ceding centuries under the patronage of the Byzantine 
emperors. 

Similar influences are to he traced in the minor arts, and 
By gamine taste also exercised a very marked effect on Omayyad 
life, in this respect* however, it must be admitted that the 
results wen: not as auspicious a* they were wkh regard to 
architecture and mosaic decoration. To-day the inhabitants of 
Egypt are unaffected by the numerous germs which infect the 

I . J7k Oritfift of dw F/ad pf thf Om *f jiW Xft-i, British Sdwot of ArvhiraW 
in |cni* 4 wn, Supp. ftpfft, Nu r i, 1314, 
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water that they drink or the vegetables that they eat* whereas 
the European at once succumbs. In the seventh century the 
Byzantines were similarly abk to support the luxuries and vices 
of their cities, whereat the Arabs* newcomers accustomed only 
to ihc severity' of desert conditions, oral best to die somewhat 
insecure existence of the small towns along the fringe of the 
Red Sea, soon became victims of the new luxury* and drink 
and carousal on the one hand* and plotting and intrigues on 
the other soon brought the majority of them to an untimely 
end. A rather similar victory" was to be achieved by Byzantine 
luxury ar a later date, when the austere Turks conquered the 
empire and settled in Constantinople. The gradual decay w hich 
then set in continued for almost four centuries. In the Omayyad 
period the results were more rapid; after only about one 
hundred years of life the Omayyad dynasty crumbled and fell. 

When they first appeared on the scene in Syria* however, 
the conquering Arabs were energetic enough* and the defeat 
of the Bvraniitie outposts and garrisons was an easy matter, llte 
first Arab victory was that of when the Byzantines were 
overcome by guile rather than Force of arms not tar from the 
Dead Sea. in 634 Byzantine dominion w^s Further shaken by a 
second great Arab victory* which secured for them Damascus, 
and with it die overkrdship of Syria. In £36 the Emperor 
Hmdhu fied somew hat ingbrioudy to Constantinople, taking 
with him the True Cross from Jerusalem. After a brief respite 
he attempted to regain hii losses, but the expedition was a 
Mure, and with Syria assured the Moslems were soon able to 
overrun Mesopotamia* and so open a secure route to Persia and 
to furth er conquests in the heart of Asia. In 641 the conques t of 
Egypt was completed From Syria as a base. Advances were also 
made Into the south of Asia Minor, as a result of which the 
Byzantine emperor was Forced to send an ambassador to Syria 
to aue for peace. A truce wai arranged for two years, and there 
is reason to believe that this respite of hostilities cost the 
Byiiiitlnes a fairly heavy indemnity. In spite of the peace* how ¬ 
ever, Armenia was lost to the Byzantines In the same year* 
owing to a local revolt engineered by the caliph MoiwiyaJa, and 
soon afterwards Rhodes Fell before the Moslem fleet, and the 
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famous Colossus was sold to a Jewish merchant. Periodic inva¬ 
sion! of the frontier of Asia Minor seem to have been continued 
even during the armistice, and they were soon to become an 
established custom. But in €j 2 a far more ambitious scheme 
was envisaged, namely an attack on Constantinople itscIF, by 
land and sea. But it met with complete failure, and the 
Moslems were Forced as a result to submit to a peace which 
guaranteed a heavy tribute to the Byzantines. 

History tells of many such truces as these, and they arc of 
almost as great an Interest to the historian of art as to the 
historian of events, for they were engineered by ambassador* 
from one power to the other, and these ambassadors always seem 
to have been received in a most friendly manner, in Spite of 
political hostilities. What Ls especially important for us, how¬ 
ever, b that they took with them a lavish supply of presents of 
an artistic character, and that in addition they were often called 
in by die Moslems to advise on problems of architecture or lo 
criticize vvlut liad been done, A typical instance is recorded by 
one of the Arab bistorians T who notes that Moawiyah had just 
completed a new pahee and had received therein i Byzantine 
envoy. After the political discussions were bobbed., die caliph 
asked die envoy bis opinion of the building, fie answered, Tnc 
upper part will do for birds and the lower for nils/ No very 
diplomatic reply, it would seem! But the caliph treated it with 
respect, for he had! the building pulled down and rebuilt, which 
shows the value that was set upon Byzantine taste and arils lit 
judgement. At the same time the story otters an interesting 
sidelight on Moawiyah'a character, for the tolerance and broad¬ 
ness of mind w hich did not take offence at so open a criticism 
no common dung at this time, especially in a society of 
the type of that to which the caliph belonged. 

But in spite of the friendly reception of the embassies, hos¬ 
tilities continueil, and the Increasing power of the Moslems 
and the Outward push from the east are the most striking factors 
affecting the history of the period. The Byzantine empire 
received a scries of rude and often serious setbacks, but the 
rulers succeeded in weathering them, and their resistance Is to 
be attributed to the quality and innate vigour of Braniittc 
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culture a whole rather than to any outstanding ability on 
the part of Individual general* or any very brilliant action by 
the army. Indeed, such successes as were achieved were of a tern- 
porarjr character, and they never succeeded in staying the 
advancing tide of Islam to the extent as did the respect 
and reverence in which Byzantine culture was held. We see 
this respect illustrated in Moaiviyah's tolerance of the Byzan¬ 
tine ambassador's criticism of his palace; we see it in the 
tenor of much of Omayyad life; but most of all wc see it in 
concrete form in the nature and c^mcter of the art and archi¬ 
tecture favoured by Islamic patron* during the seventh and 
eighth centuries. 

With the fall of the Qmayyad dynasty and the transference of 
the capital to Mesopotamia in 748 the Byzantine heritage was 
to a great extent cast aside, and a new phase of the history of 
Islamic art and architecture opened, when Persian element* 
were to the fore. But if Byzantine culture ceased to exercise 
much influence, Byzantine power in Asia Minor was at the 
same time less threatened, for the Abbasid rulers were fully 
occupied with the organization of their own portion of the 
vast Moslem empire, ant] any thoughts of further large-scale 
attacks on their part were banished from their minds, hi spite 
of the essentially Persian character of Abbosfd art and culture, 
however, a number of Byzantine elements nevertheless still 
penetrated* The early Abbasid army was thus organized on a 
Byzantine model, and the caliph Mansur even had a corps ot 
fire-throwers, w ho w ere clothed in special fire-proof uniform.*, 
and their fire must have been copied from the dreaded Creek 
fire of the Byzantine forces. Early Abbasid architecture, again, 
also owed something to Creek ideas, and the site of Baghdad 
was looked upon as especially favourable fur tire capital* fur T in 
the words of Mansur's advisers, goods from Byzantine lands 
could be easily brought thither down the Tigris. 1 The Byzan¬ 
tine influence apparent in early htamk btyok illustrations of 
the school usually known as the Mesopotamian was also very 
important, and there was a simitar influence upon metal work, 
especially in the twelfth century, A large group of vessels with 
i . Lr ScMiige. Jurm^ iht fauna Ca/lpSaia, LdihJtia y J* p- a 4- 
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In.kid ornament usually known under the general term of 
Mosul work, though It U now established that there were 
numerous other centres of manufacture also, thus quite often 
hear Christian subjects as a part of their decoration - the well’ 
blown bowl of St Louis in the Louvre and another in the Fer¬ 
dinands Museum at lonshrudc may be cited, as examples. The 
motif of a branch ending in an animat’s head* which was at a 
rather later date frequently used for the decoration of carpets 
in Persia* ran also be assigned to the Byzantine world; it was 
used there m sculpture before the eighth century, as for 
example on slabs at Ravenna. 1 

In the opposite direct ion Islamic influence on Byzantine art 
was perhaps even (none extensive, and textiles and sculptures 
owed a particularly important debt to Moslem motifs. Thus 
certain floral forms, confronted animals and bird.% though 
ultimately of Sasaman origin, assumed in the Byzantine world 
from the ninth century a style w hich had been developed tinder 
Abhasid patronage, and the frequent use of Kufic script for 
decoration on Byzantine textiles, sculptures* and pot* once 
more attests the closeness of die links that bound Constant inople, 
and even more Greece, to Mesopotamia and Persia. But wide¬ 
spread though these Eastern motifs and even techniques were* 
they were never copied slavishly; Byzantine art benefited from 
this outside source of inspiration, md affairs were character¬ 
ized by a fruitful traffic in ideas occasioned by curiosity and love 
of the new, rather than by any sterility of imagination. 

With the arrival of the Turks, in western Asia in the eleventh 
century the old aggressive attitude* forgotten during the 
centuries of Abbasid rule, was once more revived* and from 
then onwards a scries of new penetrations into Asia Minor 
l>cgan under the directing impulse of the Sdjuk rulers. Indeed* 
the state of affairs which had characterized Qmayyad dare was 
in mam ways renewed* and not only were there constant 
attacks by the Moslems, but jLo a renewed attention was paid 

i. iUfrain, LomhaiJit ^nrJirterfuxr, l_£rtidcit| # t ■* r o > t, Pijf. t ;o„ One of the 
EUOJi ta|tarti]U l J fnLm example* fi a dlpcl 1 n iPw Miaut (k art* 4condJi 
in Pirii, whsdi w4 ihuwn «t the Pcnim exhibition in f/wfon in i^jfc* 
No. ijo* 
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to Byzantine models by Seljuk architects ami decoraton, Some 
Sdjuk sculpture of the eleventh century which are preserved 
in the museum at Konia may be cited in proof of this,, For the Sr 
style might almost be described as provincial Byzantine. A 
similar influence was exercised on the development of Seljuk 
thought and learning, for Greek mathematician* and philo¬ 
sophers were assembled by the Scljuk rulers at konia, and some 
of the princes were even sent to Constantinople so that their 
education might be completed. 

With the advent qf the Ottoman Turks at the end of the 
thirteenth century this state of friendly intercourse, inter¬ 
spersed with periodic hostilities, was brought to an end, and a 
mure severe and continued struggle for domination set En, 
which was punctuated by the bill of one Byzantine stronghold 
after another, until the final siege and capture of Constantinople 
in 14$3. Yet evert then, irt spite of the fact tint the empire had 
come to an end, something of the great heritage of Byzantium 
was handed down to the new rulers on the Golden Horn, so 
that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries court life wai 
not only dominated by a number of customs and ceremonies 
which were to a great extent Byzantine in character, but also 
architecture wm affected by the LEiqpIration of the plan which 
had first been used by the Byzantines in the construction of Jus¬ 
tinian great cathedral of iSancta Sophia. Without this proto¬ 
type, Ottoman religious architecture could never have taken 
on die form which nukes a first view of Constantinople one 
of the most glorious aesthetic experiences that are possible 
co-dav: without the prototype of Byzantine imperialism, the 
Turkish sultanate would never have taken on that peculiar 
character which made it am of the ruling factors in European 
history until the nineteenth century. 
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BYZANTIUM AND THE SLAVONIC WORLD 


The spread of Byzantine culture into regions beyond her per¬ 
manent con trol vvas very considerable * for the who le of eastern 
Europe and western Asia were affected. Nowhere* however, 
was this influence more to the fore than til the Slavonic world, 
where the whole baits of culture was Rv?antine h and where it 
was the Byzantine element that was important, rather than 
the variations upon it produced in die different localities. This 
basis existed in Bulgaria and Serbia, it existed In Rumania and 
Russia, and it was even present in many regions addicted to the 
Catholic rather than the Orthodox version of the Christian 
faith, though in such regions it had often become obscured by 
subsequent Western iiiiluences^ so that its presence was not 
always clearly obvious. 

Bulgaria and Serbia have already been alluded to, mot*: 
especially in connexion with twelfth and thirteenth century 
developments in wall painting, since for long periods these 
regions had been under the direct control of the Byzantine 
capital, and the churches that were built there and the frescoes 
that were painted hail in many cases been the works of Greek 
pain ten from Constantinople* Even when these countries be¬ 
came independent, By/anlLne Influence had remained supreme: 
artists were brought from Greek areas, and it was only at a 
comparatively late date that completely local styles began to 
become important in work which was not merely of a primi¬ 
tive, almost peasant, character. Moreover, both these countries 
shared the same fate as the Greek portion of the By/ant me 
world — they fell under Turkish domination in the fifteenth 
century. 

In Russia, on the other hand, developments ran along 
different lines, for although a part of the land was conquered by 
Mongols* a part remained Independent, and even the con- 
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quered area was only subject for 4 limited period. Before tliis 
subjection Christian art and culture had already taken on a 
naiiorut complexion ; after it the various regions were at once 
firmly knit together to form a stable Orthodox empire, whose 
mien regarded themselves first as the peers* and then, after 
the fall of Constantinople in 14^3* 35 the legitimate and direct 
successors oldie Byzantine emperors. In central Russia,, indeed, 
a homogeneous civilization had flourished for some five cen¬ 
turies before the time of Peter the Great p and Lt was a land in 
which roads and watercourses afforded ready communication 
and nude culture essentially universal. The nature of the Land 
and the life led there prevented any possibility of that inde¬ 
pendent progress in one area or conservatism in another which 
characterized the nun re mountainous portions of the Orthodox 
world. 

The story of Christian Russia concerns m closely. In the 
latter half of the tenth century Vladimir, Prince of Kiev, 
succeeded in uniting under his rule the greater part of what 
is to-day southern and central Russia, it was a wild and lawless 
area, yet Vladimir’s ambitions were more than those of a 
nomad conqueror. He aimed at founding in Russia a great 
empire with an advanced and distinctive civilization of its Own, 
and he ixalizcd that to attempt to do this without a stable basis 
of organized religion was impossible. But what religion was he 
to choose? Islam p to the south and east* was a flourishing and 
virile faith; Orthodoxy* to the south, offered a more mystic 
creed, better suited, perhaps* to Russian lines of though i f and 
it had already made considerable inroads Into the rcgion 1 
thanks to Byzantine missionaries and the presence of Byzantine 
trading colonics in the Chersonese; Judaism was a religion 
hallowed by time; Catholicism in the west hail all the attrac¬ 
tion of youth, and it off ered temporal inducements which were 
extremely alluring, for Byzantium might prove to be an enemy 
as well as 1 friend, and in the west powerful alliances might be 
sought which would help to obviate the dangers. Choke was 
truly an embarrassment p yet a solution had to be found, and an 
early Slav manuscript known as the Chronicle of Nestor tell* 
us that Vladimir sent forth envoys to the centre of each religion. 
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with instructions to bring back a report on its merits and 
attractions. That of the envoys who visited Constantinople was 
so much the most impressive that Vladimir, who was no doubt 
guided also by the importance of the links already established 
with Byzantium, selected Orthodoxy as the official faith of his 
new 1 Russia, 1 He not only based the religious reaching on that 
followed in the Byzantine world, but also set out to Found the 
arc of bis new empire on the same basis, The degree io which 
Byzantine influence penetrated Russia Ln the next two cen¬ 
turies is striking proof of the appropriateness of the choice made 
by Vladimir, No other religion would have suited the Russians 
nearly so well, and no culture but ihc Byzantine could have 
provided such scope for development along national I iocs. 
Moreover, such other Slavonic countries as were to any degree 
civilized were already of the Orthodox faith, and were cither 
closely allied to Byzantium or had derived their whole culture 
from there. 

In 9^8 Orthodox Christianity became the official religion of 
Rusria, and with the priests who went from Constantinople to 
baptize and preach the new religion there ahp Travelled archi¬ 
tects* mosjLctfttS' and painters. A great work awaited them, 
for hitherto life in Russii had been conducted on a more or less 
nomad husk, and there were practically no local buildings or 
architectural styles that could be adopted to Christian usatje. 
Hence at the outset practically every town cd consequence was 
hi id out to resemble Constantinople, each of them being given 
a Saruzta Sophia, a palace, and a golden gate. This Byzantine 
character was especially marked at the capital, Kiev, where, in 
addition to die main buildings, the multiplicity of great 
churches that characterized Constantinople was also copied. 
The church of the Dorniiticm of the Virgin was thus founded by 
Vladimir in 989, the Cathedral of Sancta Sophia by Yaroslav in 
ID 1 ?p the monastery of the Catacombs by Iriaslav in 1073, 
The churches were decorated with mosaics or paintings, the 
earliest of which* like the mosaics in SancCa Sophia, were rom- 
pletcly Byzantine, differing from work produced in Comtanti- 
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noplc or Greece even less than the churches themselves . 1 The 
inscriptions in the Ssuicia Sophia mosaics were thus In Greek 
letter*, and the monies themselves are to be compared with 
those at Daplmi and Hoslo* Lukas, A great Panlocrator in the 
dome, and a Virgin in the apse, w ith the Communion of the 
Apostles bdow r survived there till 1941 . Some paintings r>n a 
staircase, showing scents from the Hippodrome, must also have 
been inspired from Byzantium, though their style was distinct* 
being closer to tint of some of the more Oriental of the earls- 
manuscripts, Similar monuments were set up in a number of 
other towns; the cathedral at Chernigov* founded in 1031 , may 
be cited as an example. Most of them have, however, been very 
much altered at subsequent dates. 

The supremacy of Kiev was not long-lived, and in the late 
eleventh and twelfth centuries it was supplanted as a cultural 
and artistic capital by Novgorod and Vladimir, Novgorod was 
never the scat of a principality, and patronage there was exer¬ 
cised by the rich burghers and merchants; art consequently 
developed along more modest, btit also more purely Russian* 
lanes* and this was true both of the city and of the region which 
was primarily dependent upon it, Vladimir, on the other innd* 
was made the temporal capital by Andrew Bogotauhski T when 
he sacked Kiev in 1103 , and it remained a powerful city until 
iU conquest by the Mongols in 1238 , Patronage there was thus 
of si more despotic character* and die re was less opportunity 
for die development of purely local styles and idioms. There 
was, how ever, something of it break with the past at Vladimir 
as well as at Novgorod* for it was to wank Asia Minor and the 
Caucasus that Vladimir seems to have looked initially, rather 
than towards Constantinople, and the buildings of the area, 
with their tall proportions and carved external decoration, are 
more akin to die stone churches of the eastern part of lhe 
Byzantine world or of Armenia dian they are to those of the 

1 + The actual pUna 13* the dmUlW *bow «TUlfi frariufcnEl in iJeUiL which 
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Western* This is especially tlie case in the Cathedral of the 
Dormition at Vladimir, Ibunded in % i e;$ r or in that of the 
Famous church it Yuriev Pobkij* Ibunded in i i^o; the presence 
Lhf extensive sculptured ornament at both places not j&nlv 
attests the influence of what was originally an Armenian idea* 
but also shows it tn concrete form in the nature of many of the 
motifs that constitute the decoration. In addition to this in- 
Huence p which may be regarded as basic! there also appear to 
tavc penetrated to the region certain elements from the 
western world* and sculptures in one or two places are com¬ 
pletely Romanesque in style. Had it not been For the Mongo! 
invasion* some mo*t interesting developments showing a 
mingling of Armenian* western* and local influences would nn 
doubt have taken place. As it was* when the Mongols w r ere 
finally expelled in the fifteenth century p Moscow,, the new 
capital and centre of Russia, looked for its culture and art to 
Novgorod, which had escaped the invasion, rather chan co the 
VLdinur-Suzdal region, which lud been overrun. 

The beginnings of Novgorodian art were essentially Byzin^ 
lSnc h for the Cathedral ofSancU Sophia there h founded in 104$, 
war almost as closely modelled upon Constantinopolitan archi¬ 
tecture as were die early churches at Kiev* But the churches 
that followed it were more individual, and we can trace in them 
the evolution of a new style which was developed to suit the 
locality and which was influenced by the indigenous wooden 
architecture. Roofs were thus made more pointed, to prevent 
the snow from settling* bulbous domes replaced the more 
regular Byzantine ones, probably with the same utilitarian 
purpose in view* the height of buildings was Increased p since 
the Wooden architecture of the area had favoured tall buildings, 
and painted panels or icons came to play a more important part 
in the decoration of the interiors than will palnTings* which 
were of course ill-suited to wooden walls. This evolution was 
naturally slow, and its stages can be perceived only when a con¬ 
siderable number of churches are studied; it was* however* 
well-nigh complete by the fifteenth century, both at Novgorod 
and at Pskov* where similar developments took place. Of the 
churches of Novgorod the following may be mentioned; Si 
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George (1119-30), St Theodore StratelatCJ (1 j6oj, 2nd the 
Transfiguration (1 374), In the region the most Important bttiKl- 
inga are the churdie* at Ncrcdilsa (1198)* and Kovaltvo 

Stylistic changes in painting were less marked than those that 
characterized architecture, for although The monumental stv!e 
of the mid-Byzant|iie period, which had inspired the Kit 1 * 
mosaics, was principally active only in the eleventh ami twelfth 
centuries, the Style of the Byzantine Renaissance nude itself 
felt front the later twelfth century' onwards. Indeed, the begin¬ 
nings of that Renaissance are as manifest in wall paintings at 
Vladimir* notably in a great group oF the Apostles In ihr 
church ol St Demetrius* dating from 119^ as they are in those 
at Nerc2 (1164)* and its accomplishment in die early four¬ 
teenth century is as manifest in the work of Theophanes the 
Greek done in Russia as Ln lire frescoes of the church of the 
Chora (Kahrieh Camti) at Constantinople; it lias even been 
suggested tliat HieopKiancj worked on these before he m ignited 
from Byzantium tu Russia.! In Russia, however, Thsrophancs 
developed a very distinctive style, which is dearly to be seen 
in wall paintings done by him in the church of the Transfigura¬ 
tion at Novgorod in 137$. It was thanks to the teaching of 
Greek immigrants like Thcophanes that a sound foundation was 
established In Ru^lm pointing, and it was on this basis that 
local styles were founded, so that an In truth Eva I Ev Russian 
manner had come into being anyhow by the end of the ftrst 
quarter of the fifteenth century* The following monuments 
leading up to the establishment of the new 5tyle may be noted 
at Novgorod; Sancsa Sophia {fioS) f figures of prophets arul 
saints in the Cathedra! of the Nativity of the Virgin (11 2^), and 
paintings itt the Arkhaakaya church (1189). Outside Novgorod 
the most Important wall paintings are to be found at Ncreditsa 
(1 at Slaraya Ladoga {twelfth century}, in the church of 
St Michael it Shovorodsko {1 j&a), in the church of the Preo- 
brazenia p Qlenoe < ■ 3?®), where there is work by Tfieophanr* 

1* M. Alpatav, 'Die Frdtffl dcr Kuhrlch-DJami Lei Koralaolli]^, 
.WujtfAiwr Jnhrbuthct Jfr JvJJfiiJfn AffittiJ fe t: 915, VI, p. 34 
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tlie- Greek, and at Volotovo 1^13 70-80), whore the work is 
more purely Rutslan in style. 1 

Though Theophancs probably continued to work in the early 
fifteenth century,, his style by then seems to have become more 
Russian in character* and a few icons which have been tenta¬ 
tively assigned to him are possessed of all the characteristics 
which distinguish Russian work from Greek from this time 
cm want, namely thin, sloping shoulders; delicate, almost 
effeminate* proportions; subtle colouring; great stress on 
rhythmical composition. And with Thcophanes's death painters 
of Russian blood became more important than the Greek immb 
gran ts. Fore most among them was an artjs i o f outs landing genius, 
Andrew Rublev, w r ho was bora about 1370 and died in 14 jo* 
His early life was spent as a lay brother in a monastery, where 
he worked as apprentice to an scon painter; early in the fifteenth 
century he was associated with Thcophafits the Greek on wall 
paintings in the cathedral of the Annunciation at Moscow 
(1405), and in r+oS he was working on Frescoes in the cathe¬ 
dral of the Dorm it ion of the Virgin at Vladimir. It was, how- 
ever, in Ills panels that Rublev’s style was most developed. A 
few which can be definitely assigned to him are preserved; 
Others liave been associated with his name on stylistic grounds. 
The most famous is the superb panel of the Old Testament 
Trinity, which was painted about 1410 for the monastery of the 
Trinity and St Sergius near Moscow; it h now preserved in 
the Tmtikov gallery it Moscow. It shows perhaps more 
clearly than any other icon the profound religious emotion 
which characterized Rublev's work, for it is in every essence 
a spiritual painting. The spiritual quality h endemic, not super¬ 
imposed, and it is perhaps this character above any other that 
distinguishes the outlook of the Russian icon painter, or for 
that matter, the Romanesque pin ter in thu west, from that 
uf the painters of the Italian Renaissance. 

Though the fume* of Theophanes and Rubier have come 
down to us, the majority uf pinters remained anonymous, For 

1. The moat up-to-dale accuunt &l pt^^prixlteni art Lji tlut V. Li^e*, 
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the church 15 a whole was still regarded as of greater impor¬ 
tance than the individual, A great deal of work was, however, 
produced, and each city of i mpor tance belted a distinctive 
school of Its own; the most important are those of Novgorod, 
Iakov, Tver, Suzdal, iadlmir, and Moscow, And if Novgorod 
was the most important of these at the beginning <,f the century, 
Moscow was certainly die main centre at its end. Once more 
an Individual of outstanding importance has left his name for 
us; he was Denys, who did wall paintings in the The rat »nt 
monastery not far from Moscow, which arc dated to 1 joo. His 
work is delicate and very delightful, but the tendency towards 
effeminacy, which was already apparent at the beginning of die 
fifteenth century, had progressed, and in Denys's work hints 
of decadence am already apparent, hut in spite oft (ns tendency 
towards charm rather than majesty, a great many paintings', 
especially icons, of real quality were stilT to be produced until 
the westernizing reforms of Peter the Great in the seventeenth 
century jet a term to the old religious art of Russia. After this 
time icons, though they were still produced in Urge numbers, 
ceased to represent the progressive and vital art o( the nation; 
icon painting became a craft rather than an art, and the work 
which was produced was not of a character to awaken the 
interest of any but the expert or the student of ecclesiastical 
history. 

So long, so flourishing* or so intis pen deni a history can 
Wdly l>e traced in the arts of the other Slav Linds, sioce over 
Jong periods the story of their art can only be considered to¬ 
gether with that of Byzantium, and independent developments 
were on the whole short-lived. But brief resumes of the his¬ 
tory of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia may lie given here, for their 
early histories are distinct, and again, when their complete 
independence hail been achieved, the am of the two countries 
once more began to develop along individual lines. 

The original Bulgarc came to the Balkans from the region to 
the north of the Caspian and established themselves*as an 
independent power in 675, An analysis of their culture at this 
lime shows that two quite distinct elements can be distin¬ 
guished, one eastern, or proto-Edgar, and one Slavonic. The 
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earijesf raomimcnis In rhe Lind were more closely linked with 
the former, and some palaces at the first Bulgar capital, A bob* 
FlisLk h the rock reliefs at Madara h and some Interesting pieces 
of metal work from various sites , all show the influence ol 
Smtiian art (see p. j3>. As time progressed, these proto- 
Pulgar elements became gradually submerged* first as a result of 
comae!* with By/Antium, and later, because of ihe growth of 
the Slav Spirit, Thus by die middle of the ninth century eastern 
and Hellenistic elements in Bulgarian art were already more or 
less equally balanced* in spite of the fact that Christian! ty did 
not become the official religion until 864- The acceptance of 
the new religion naturally opened the country to a wave of 
Byzantine influence* and in the principal cities like PresLav in 
the central plain or Timovo on the Black Sea coast churches 
were built along lines very closely similar lo what was being 
dune In Constantinople. And if th«e links were close under 
the first Bulgarian rulers, like Boris (l^j-SS) and Simeon 
(8^3 937)1 they became even stronger after 1018, when Bul¬ 
garia became a Byzantine province. 

From 1186 to 1 393 Bulgaria was once more an Independent 
kingdom, with its capital at Tirnovo, but the links with Con¬ 
stantinople remained strong. A number of churches were thus 
built at Tirnovo which were even more ConstantinopoUtan 
than those of the first Bulgarian empire* and the paintings 
within them were In many cases by Greek muter*. Indeed, 
there was probably an Influx of painters from Constantinople 
in the early thirteenth century* owing to the domination of that 
city by Latin rulers from 1204. The work of these Greek* was 
probably in the main confined to the Larger centres and the 
more important churches* and it was Just these churches that 
were destroyed when the Turks conquered the country. Small 
building* in the more inaccessible place* were more often 
spared* but their decorations bad mostly been done by local 
craftsmen, so that though they arc interesting as examples of 
local peasant art, they seldom contain work that is of real 
aesthetic importance. The good work was, however* not all 
destroyed, and attention may be called to paintings In several 
churches at Tirnovo* to those in the church of St George at 
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Saha* and to those at Bo in 11. The latter church contains i great 
deal of wo A, so me of which is of outstanding excellence, 
though it has nothing that is intrinsically Bulgarian about it, 
and .some of il less sophisticaled but mote Bulgarian; the best 
work dates from 1255, 

As in Greece and the rest of the Balkans, the Turkish con- 
quests of the second half of the fifteenth century put an end to 
independence, but not to Christianity, and small churches con¬ 
tinued to be buil t and works of art produced until cjutte recent 
times; they became more and more Bulgarian and less and less 
Byzantine as time proceeded. But though much of this work is 
of interest In the story of the peasant arts of the Balkans, it fclls 
outside the sphere oF Byzantine art proper. 

The history' of art in Serbia, that is to say the Orthodox 
portion of die country which is to-day called Yugoslavia* FoT 
lowed 1 course closely similar to that of Bulgaria f though it 
does not go bock nearly so far. In early days* indeed, wc know 
but little of the region, which was a wild outpost rather than 
a centre of civilization. It was not until the ninth century that 
the country was Christianized* principally ow ing to the labours 
of two Greek monks, Constantine (Cyril) and Methodius, who 
entered the region from Salonica. In the tenth century 1 part ol 
the country was for a time subject to Bulgaria ■ In the eleventh it 
was under Byzantine control, and only with the twelfth was 
national independence achieved* under the leadership of 
Stephen NemanJa, For the first century nr so of Serbian inde¬ 
pendence,. however, links with the Byzantine world remained 
close, Greek pointers seem to have been more numerous than 
native ones, and thenr were dose links with the Greek church, 
especially with Mount A thus, Stephen Neman ja even retired 
there in h« old age, to live ±s a monk in the monastery of 
Chi bn dan, whi ch was founded by him as a Serbian institution ; 
though he was also Joined with the Bpantitie emperor as the 
patron of more thin one purely Greek momstety on the 
peninsula. 

The growth of Serbia as an independent power in the thir¬ 
teenth century was assisted! by the advances of the Crusades 
which were hanysng Byzantine power, and a number of power- 
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ful rulers such as Stephen II (1219-27) and MilutLn (12^7- 
1 3 3 o) p succeeded in widimlng the bounds of the empire very 
considerably, Duslun + who came to the throne in 1331, even 
dreamed of founding a Greco-Slav state with himself at the 
head, but he died at Adrianople in before bis ability to 

cany out this ambitious project, which was to begin with the 
capture of Constantmaple* was put to the test. All the rulers 
at this time were great builders, and they were responsible 
for the foundation and decoration of a large number of churches 
and monasteries. Their architecture, though fundamentally 
based on the Byzantine* was much influenced by local and 
western traits, and Milkt notes in addition certain eastern 
elements which came from Asia Minor by way of Greece, and 
not from Constantinople- 1 But the paintings inside these 
churches were more faithful Co the old Byzantine heritage, and 
a good number of them were the work of Greek masters, any¬ 
how as late as the fourteenth century'. It is, indeed, on Serbian 
soil that many of the finest and most important manifestations 
of later Byzantine painting have been preserved* But alongside 
these, other paintings were set up which were of a more purely 
Slav character, and by the fifteenth century most of the work 
done in Serbia Was becoming almost as distinctively Serb as 
Russian work had become Russian. Though the country was 
conquered by die Turks earlier than any other portion of the 
old Byzantine world, Serb independence ending with the battle 
of Kownvo in 13^9, Serbia retained under Turkish rule a greater 
degree of independence than any other part of the Balkif^ 
The eastern and central parts of the country constituted the 
most important heir of Byzantium in the Balkans under Moslem 
rule; the western region was linked more closely with Italy* 
but though It* faith was the Catholic and not the Orthodox, 
something of a Byzantine style affected developments even 
there until quite a late date. 

One further heritor of Byzantium must also he mentioned 
here, though it "is not entirely a Slav one, namely Rumania. 
The buildings and paintings of the country as a whole were 
essentially Byzantine in style, even though few of them were 

K rewiffl SPT to tiffiMf, Paris, p, 4^ 
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sci up during ihc days of Bran tine rule. Patronage was, how- 
ever, even at this late date, on a more lavish scale than elsewhere 
in the fklkaiu, for the country remained independent of Turk¬ 
ish control, and the local rulers and princes were often very 
prosperous. Numerous monasteries and churches were set up 
by them, fn spite of a great many western contacts, the archi¬ 
tecture, ns well as the paintings on the walls and the textiles 
and other treasures inside the churches, were essentially works 
of Byzantine type. Little of It was, perhaps* of the very first 
quality aesthetically speaking, for it belonged to an age of deca¬ 
dence. But nearly all of it was of interest, and it offers an 
intriguing field for study in view of the comparative complete¬ 
ness and good state of repair of the works that survive. 
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CHAPTER 17 

BVZANTIUM AND THE WEST 

The actual division between the Byzantine and the western 
worlds varied considerably at different periods, Thus in early 
times the whole of Italy was definitely io be included In the 
former, though by the seventh century it was independent, 
though still closely related; in the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, however* parts of Italy, notably Sicily and Venice, had 
become virtually Byzantine provinces so far as the character of 
their am wan concerned, even if the rulers of these areas were 
independent. The rest of Italy at this time was p on the other 
hand, quite definitely of the west and not of the Routine 
world. In so far as the ans 5 n Italy were purely Byzantine, they 
do not concern us in this chapter, for they have been dealt with 
elsewhere in the book. It is, rather, our aim to call attention 
to she legacy w hich the art of Byzantium handed on m those of 
other spheres, and consequently, when we speak of the west, 
«r more narrowly, of Italy r it is to the areas of western and 
not ol Byzantine culture tint wo refer. 

In the period tliai must bo our chief concern hert l namely 
that between the seventh and the twelfth centuries, the west 
was more or less synonymous first with the Carobngian and 
then with the Ottoman Empire, that is to say, Et comprise** 
southern Germany and parts of France and Italy. But Britain 
must also he included, for Jinks betwern Northumbria and the 
Byzantine world, broadly speaking, were important, and even 
if the Norse world need hardly be taken into account, Ireland 
must be noted, for there Is evidence to suggest that there were 
trading contacts between Ireland and parts of the Byzantine 
Empire, even If they left no very marked impress on the 
art of the former country, 

Jn addition to these dbtmctiottt of locality, a distinction 
must also be made regarding the character of the contacts be¬ 
tween Byzantium and the wesi p anyhow so far os art is con- 
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cemcd. Thin two main types of connexion may be observed* 
the one primarily superficial and the other essentially funda¬ 
mental. In the former^ which may be termed the diplomatic 
type of contact, an exchange of products took place p rich iUts 
or treasures of some sort or another being brought by ambassa¬ 
dors and given to the rulers or ecclesiastical dignitaries of ihe 
west as presents. Such things were very often copied, but the 
Copy was a direct one, and the craftsman who made use of the 
Imported model remained a copyist rather than becoming a cre¬ 
ator. The influence exercised in this way was superficial, it was 
unlikely to be Easting, bui where it was present it was obvious 
at first glance. The second type of influence that we distin¬ 
guish was of a more profound r though sometimes less obvious, 
character. Jt was brought about as the result of the penetration 
of a new and distinct method,, outlook or idea from the 
Byzantine world, which resulted in a complete change in the 
nature of the art affected. Though in some ways the results of 
such influences arc less easy to d^tinguish, they were far more 
ftnukmental and more Luting. Connexions of this type were 
especially marked at two periods, in the eighth century and 
again Ln ihe twelfth, and they are to be observed in the spheres 
of style, technique, and comp rebellion, that is to say, the under¬ 
standing or feeling underlying the superficial appearance of the 
work of art. Relationships of this sort were often of a very 
subtle character, and they are consequently not always to be 
discerned at first glance. They are again more important w ith 
regard to a mass of material than to single objects* is was the 
case with regard to the first type that we distinguished. The 
similarity of approach and outlook that characterized most reli¬ 
gious painfing in east and west alike, and the fact that there 
was a definite upselling of a new spirit of creative energy In 
the art of both areas in die twelfth century , affords a case fn 
point* Before analysing these manifestations further, however, 
the evidence for ecfitucfcs between cant and west had beat be 
examined in chronological sequence. 

Of the fourth and fifth centuries wc know but little. There 
seem to Have been a number of Jewish colonics settled in the 
west, more especially at Arles, and they maintained a definite 
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contact with Palestine and imported from their homeland 
certain works of art. more especially glass and textiles. Ivories 
and paintings on panel on a small scale were also doubtless 
brought from Palestine by Christian pilgrims; the importance 
of religious pilgrimage even at this early date is clearly shown 
bv the Urge numbers ol disks to attain holy water which liave 
been found at such shrine as that of St Mae ms< not far from 
Alexandria in Kgypi. Textiles of linen or wool may also have 
been brought to the west from Syria, Palestine, and Egypt = 
the export of si Ik was retained as a monopoly by Constantinople 
until the eighth century„ but it was not much exported before 
the sixth century* for until then the secret of its manufacture 
was known only in the Far East* and all the raw material had 
to be imported from there, by way of Persia, before the know¬ 
ledge of cultivation w-as sold to Just in [an, the cost of silk must 
have been prohibitive* and it is unlikely that very much reached 
the west* even if it was occasionally used in Italy. 

In the sixth century relationships between the west and 
Palestine were maintained, or even increased as a result of pil¬ 
grimage, With Constantinople they became rather closer owing 
to the prosperity of the capital under Justinian's rule, A num¬ 
ber of pilgrims passed that way en raut« for the Holy Land, and 
others made Cotixtantmople the main object of their Journey; 
among these was RcovaJ, a doctor of Peltier*, who visited 
the city in order to discourse with the doctors there. In the 
reign oi Justin II Radegoruie went to the Byzantine 

capital, and took back with him relics of the true cross, an wd! 
as a finely bound copy of the Gospels, and shortly after this 
visit Justin sent him a present of a reliquary, which is probably 
that still preserved In the church of St Croix at Poitiers. The 
same Emperor also sent a largo cross to Rome, and Tiberius II 
despatched similar presents to Chilperic. Towards 
the end of the century Gregory of Touts visited Constantinople* 
primari ly in search of relies, for by that time most of the mo re im¬ 
portant ones had been assembled there, tie apparently made the 
journey more than once,and on each occasion bfought back relics 
with him. He ms very familiar with many parts qf the Byzantine 
empire, and seems to have travelled extensively tn the east. 
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Quite a number of Journeys were also nude in an opposite 
direction p For Greeks often visited die west ■ there was a whole 
colony of them for example at Narboiinc, and a ptntkig ol 
Christ which ww renowned as one of Nar bonne's principal 
treasures very probably by a Byzantine artist.* The Greeks 
were primarily merchants, and the extent of the trade 
which these people and similar bodies tamed on is indicated 
by the large numbers of Byzantine coins daring from between 
about joq and which have been found in France. The 
Frankish coinage was subsequently even modelled on these 
Byzantffre prototypes. Similarly Byzantine ivories served a* 
models for Frankish carvings* both on a large and on 1 small 
scale, and it is possible that paintings were copied also. A 
number oF Byzantine saints were popular in the west, and a 
church at Chartres was dedicated to the Greek pa irons > SS. 
Sergius, and Bacchus, though later its patron was changed 10 
St Nicholas* 

Relationships between eut and west in the seventh century 
must have continued on a similar basis, but Constantinople 
gradually became more and more important as the destination 
of the pilgrim traffic,, and its importance Ln this respect was of 
course accentuated when the holy cities in Palestine fell to 
the Moslems early in the century, for not only did the holy 
cities become very difficult of access* but* more Important* 
the true cross was liken to Constantinople, St Berea ire* abbot 
of Montier-eo-Der, Haute-Maine, did actually get to Pales tine w 
and he brought hack carved Ivories, but Arculf of Gaul cdei- 
eentraivd on Constant 3 nop tr, and even wrote a guide book qf 
the city, which served pilgrims for some centuries to come. 
Colonies of Greeks and Syrians still continued 10 exist in the 
west, and trade seems to have been very extensive at this time. 
The links seern to have been extended as hr as England and 
Ireland* and in the Utter place even Chinese objects hive been 
found. 1 St CoJumbanus is recorded to have lodged with a 
Syrian Family during a visit to Orleans. 

1. Fi^nciTr* Ont/n a tkihliM. t, p, u* glfa a« rUtefteiflfctf legend about 
this piintinja. 
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Wish the eighth and ninth centuries nelatiomhipj between 
east and west became even more Intimate, For the Carolingun 
rulers T however powerful themselves, and however much they 
desired to establish a new Rome in the west, nevertheless 
looked to Bv^antlucn as a model and as a centre of culture and 
art which con hi not be disregarded* Numerous embassies were 
interchanged between the Emperors of East and West at this 
time, and most of these from the east took with them gorgeous 
presents, many of which are still preserved in western trea¬ 
suries, "Hie actual dates at which these embassies were sent are 
in many cases recorded. Thus Constantine ¥ Copronymus 
(740-7 £} sent envoys to Pepin 1 c Brief in y£S, Charlemagne 
received others at Aix-fa-CbapelJe in Si 2, sent by Michael I, 
and two years later a further embassy was sent to Louis at the 
•ame place. Another followed in S24 to Rouen, another in 
to Compsegne, and another in $3^ to Engelbeinu Costly 
gifts w r ere*ent on each occasion, and it 3 s recorded that Cliarle^ 
magnet court was all clothed in silks, mostly of Byzantine 
manufacture. A textile from die emperorV tomb at Aix is of 
Comtantinopolitan workmanship; it was however probably 
introduced into the tomb at a date subsequent to the burial. 
Both Charlemagne and Louis the Pious were Familiar with the 
Greek language, and Greek was also read in some of the 
western monasteries; at Corbie it is recorded that the Greek 
Gospels were read and admired, Louis thus received from 
Michael 11 ($20 -9), in addition to the usual silks, a copy of the 
writings of Denys the Ancopagitc. Further evidence as to Con¬ 
tacts is afforded by * lengthy colTOpondcncc between Basil l, 
the Macedonian (S76-8G), and Louis U. Charles die Bald 
appeared in Byzantine dress at die assembly of Ponthieu In 87G, 
and at the abbe y of St Rtquier in tliat place numerous B™nttne 
treasures w r ere preserved, Presenls to ecclesiastics seem to 
have been almost as numerous as those 10 emperors* and quite 
a number of them have been recorded. Fortunatus, Bishop of 
Grado, thus brought to France in Soj ‘two doors of i^n', 
magnificently carved* ; in the abbev of St Wandrille there was a 
ftnc Bysatitinetext, and at St Denys t here we re a numberofeastern 
textiles, with animals, birds, and gryphons as their decoration. 
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With 40 much Actual Byzantine material in the west, an 
effect cm art which reached fairly deep was not surprising, and 
its resuits can be meed in architecture, ivory carving, and to 
some extent aho in tnlnfatun: painting, And there is reason to 
believe that the penetration of the influence was accentuated 
by the arrival of actual artists* who preferred during the Icono¬ 
clast period (736-8*3) to work fiir western patrons rather 
than to adapt their art to non-represents io mi motifs in their 
own homeland. They were especially numerous in Italy, and 
without them Italian art would have developed along litie* very 
different from those actually taken. They also perhaps pene¬ 
trated to the west. Indeed, the marked revival in quality which 
chancrerized the period with which we are dealing was in no 
small degree due to the presence of the Byzantine craftsmen 
and to the new methods and ideas w hich they taught the local 
men. It rs recorded, moreover, that people in the west took 
a great interest in the Iconoclast movement, and special coun¬ 
cils were held to discuss it at Centilly in 76 7 T at Frankfurt in 
73+, and at Paris in 825* 

It would* of course, be wrong to overstress the final influence 
of all these contacts on the west, for however marked the 
Byzantine elements may have been, the art of the western 
world 44 a whole wat western art* just as that of the eastern 
world was Byzantine, and this became especially noticeable 
with the dawn of the tenth century* when affairs in the west 
had been able to settle down and development along native 
lines had become possible. The resul ts are to be seen most cl early, 
perhaps, in architecture where a new and distinct style, which 
is now usually termed the First Romanesque* had been bom. 1 
This style was distinguished by the small size of Its buildings, 
by the use of barrel vaults to roof them, and by arcaded or 
niched ornament to decorate them. It spread over much of 
France, over northern Spain, and northern Italy, and definitely 
preceded the development of the more ambitious style which 
we know as Full Romanesque, k was a quite distinctive style, 
essentially Western in Its nuke-up, but the elements which 
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went to compose it were many of them culled from the Byzan¬ 
tine world + or even from further to the east, though dementi 
that were ultimately of Persian origin probably penetrated to 
the First Romanesque area by way of the Byzantine area. 

In the realm of sculpture somewhat similar development* 
took place in Britain at a rather earlier date* thanks to contact* 
with the Mediterranean world. Benedict Biscop thus visited 
Rome and brought back treasures with him. St Theodore who 
preached in England in the seventh century was a Greek from 
Tarsus - t his contemporary, Adrian, came from one of the 
Byzantine provinces. Along with them there appear to have 
come a number of artisans* for it is recorded that when Wilfrid 
decorated Sc Andrew's at Hexham between h/r and 674* 
foreign craftsmen assisted in the work. One may conclude that 
these foreign master! did some of the work themselves, but 
left the greater part of it to native assistants. The high teclmical 
quality of the earning attests the presence of the foreigners 
but tliE Individual character of much of the sculpture of this 
period shows what the pupils were able to give in their turn. 
Even when the foreign masters were absent, imported proto¬ 
types were often Followed very closely, as can be seen on the 
southern face of the Ruth well cross, where Christ appears as 
an essentially Byzantine figure. In another scene, on the same 
cross , w here Mary Magdalene Is shown washing Christ's feet 
with her hair, our lord is admirably done* in an essentially 
Byzantine style, and it h clear that an imported model was 
closely followed; the Magdalene* on the other hand, is a 
strange^ clumsy figure. Lacking all elegance and classical 
grandeur; here it would seem that the native craftsman was 
working with no imported model before him, and when he 
tried to create in this way the results were extremely crude. 
Similarly the figures of the Evangelists in the Lindisfame Gos¬ 
pels, of much the same date, are basically modelled on Byzan¬ 
tine originals, even to die extent of writing the Greek won! for 
Hint. 'Agios', instead of the Latin word, 'Sanctus*, though the 
actual letters are Larin and not Greek. Here the copyist pro¬ 
duced rather cruder work than hr did in the l&sc of the sculp¬ 
tures, but when he was allowed to follow the native idiom of 
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zoomorphk rnlcrkcc he produced work of quite extraordinary 
merit. 

This intrusion of the Byzantine style into Northumbria was 
brought to in end by the Norse invasions of ilie eighth and 
ninth centuries, but It continued elsewhere. Thus m Mercia 
sculptures at Ereedon follow Byzantine models quite obviously, 
and rather later there are stones in Ireland which attest the 
influence of east Christian iconography; a cross at Castkdermot 
may be cited .A But nowhere was the influence more marked 
than in Wessex in the tenth and early eleventh centuries, w here 
such sculptures as the Bradford^n-Avonangels, and the Romsey 
Rood* like the slab m St Duns tin's. Stepney, were carved in an 
essentially Byzantine style. The Byzantine afltnitiei of the 
York Madonna arc again striking* and though less marked, the 
same influences are at times to te noted in the miniature paint¬ 
ings and Ivories, Professor G. F. Browne thus noted that the 
art of the beautiful books came to Britain front Byzantium. 1 
His conclusions have been subsequently home out by further 
researches of a technical as well as a stylistic and stenographic 
character. Professor A H P + Lawric, for example, slates that the 
purpurea shellfish was used for the manufacture of pigment En 
Ireland, though otherwise it was only known in the Carol EngLm 
and Byzantine spheres. Actually, many of these Byzantine de¬ 
ments came to these islands by way of the continent* especially 
thanks to Carolingian and Ottoniau influence. 

The dose links that bound the C4roImgian and the Byzantine 
cultures have already been noted. They w ere continued during 
the Ottoman period In much the same way; indeed, they were 
probably ^intensified, for in addition to the exchange of em¬ 
bassies, Otto 13 feu-S3) actually married a Byzantine prince**, 
Theophanqn An ivory in the Clunv Museum m Paris, which 
depicts their coronation, Es a direct, if somewhat clumsy* copy 
of a Byzantine rendering of the subject, where the coronation 
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of Romanos and Eudoxia lb shown (Pi. £l)j there are other 
Qliunian Ivoriet which are just as Byzantine in style as is this 
one in iconography. Indeed, it is likely that Theupbano brought 
with her some Byzantine artists in addition to court ienv t and 
these men must liavc exercised a considerable influence on the 
subsequent development of Ottoman art* It is recorded that 
Otto 111 (^8 ^-eoo 3) consciously modelled the culture of his 
realm on that of Comtantmopk . 1 

Further to the south* the thoroughly Byzantine character of 
the art and culture of Venice and its neighbourhood exercised 
a far-reaching effect on the rest of Italy, part?? of the country' 
raking on a renewed Byzantine apparel, at times almost as pure 
as that w hich they had worn in the old days of Justinian and the 
exarchate of Ravenna. Even in those parts of Italy which were 
not so fully Byzantinized, craftsmen and artists from the eastern 
empire did a good deal of work; its nature has been fully 
examined by Frothinglum* who has also studied the influence 
exercised by Byzantium on Rome in later medieval times, 5 He 
shows, for example* that the technique which is usually a^o- 
dated with the name of the Cosmati and which was developed 
so strikingly in Italy In the thirteenth century was actually 
derived (nam the Byzantine technique known as 'opus 
Alcmdrinum* T 

OutaLtk the frontiers of Italy in the twelfth century it was 
probably in fiance that Byzantine influence was most to the 
idle. Thus a whole group of buildings in the south-west of that 
country show marked Byzantine characteristics, more especi¬ 
ally in the fact that they are roofed with domes, St Front at 
Pdrigueux is the best known of them, h Is probably that this 
church was modelled more or less directly upon St Mark's at 
Venice, and that the idea of the dome as roof form was abo 
disseminated in the region tliank* lei the presence of Greek 
colonic in a number of cent m. There u not very much that 
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cm be directly attributed to Byzantium in the sculptures of 
thb region, nor even m tho^e of Provence or Burgundy, but the 
wall paintings of the latter region are often markedly eart- 
CbristLwn, notably those at Le Puy anti in the smal] church of 
Berai^l<VOk near Cluny; at lias even been suggested that the 
paintings at Cluny itself, which were preserved until the des¬ 
truction of the church soon after the French revolution, were 
the work of a Greek artist. Indeed, the wall paintings of France 
in the first half of the eleventh century can be divided into two 
principal groups, the one essentially native and Romanesque* 
the other markedly Bmntine in style. It bt probable that the 
Byzantine influence* so far as it affected large-scale paintings 
penetrated by way of the abbey of Monte Cawino in Italy. 1 
Byzantine motifs of decoration or forms of ornament which 
are sometimes to be found in die manuscripts or in architec¬ 
tural ecu! pcures were, on the other hand, more probably copied 
directly from imported objects, more especially textiles. 
Eagle capitals, which are quite common, afford the most 
striking example of such a copying. s 

The Byzantine influence which is to be seen in early Roman¬ 
esque painting in France also seems to have penetrated to 
northern Spain* and work of the interesting Catalan school 
often appears to be linked with the east-Christiari world. 
Paintings in die Loon and Valladolid regions are again often 
Byzantine in style, though their inscriptions are in Arabic, The 
eastern elements pertaps in this case penetrated by way of 
Sicily; Islamic an in Spain and Sicily tail been closely linked 
for a century or more. 

In addition to such contacts as thcAC, due to travelling 
artists, she copying of Imported objects, or the movement of 
monks and the consequent transference of religions ideas, large- 
scale communication between ihe west and the Byzantine 
world was much increased after the eleventh century. Thus 
the Bysantine empire and. the west united to restore the Holy 
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Sepulchre to Christendom* and in 1099 the first Crusade 
reached Jerusalem - it was probably almost at exactly the same 
time that the interior of the third church of Clutiy was being 
decorated with frescoes,, which* as already stated, were in so 
Byzantine a style that they have been regarded as the work of a 
Greek craftsman. The majority of the western troops taking 
part in the crusade went thither by way of Constantinople p and 
a special and more than usually impressive service was he Id in 
Sancta Sophia for the benefit of the members of the first cru¬ 
sade. Pilgrims and travellers followed in the step of the mili¬ 
tary and they all brought back treasure* and relics with them. 
Some fifty years later Louis VB, the leader of the second crusade 
was received by Manuel I (1141—80) at the Blache mac Palace, 
and was shown most of the churches and treasures of Constan¬ 
tinople ; he took back with him a number of treasures* notably 
silks, and some of his followers seem to have also taken Greek 
wives. In 1176 die friendly relationships which had been set 
on foot by this visit were cemented by the marriage of the 
Byzantine prince imperial Alexius, with Louis's daughter, 
Agnes. She came to the throne as the <juecn oFAlexEos II p but sur¬ 
vived him and married the next emperor, Andromcos 1, whom 
she also survived; to become finally the w r ife of a Byzantine 
nobleman, Theodore Branas, 

All these links* which boded so well tor future relationships* 
were, however* rudely shattered by the action of the fourth 
crusade, for instead of attacking the infidel, its members 
turned their energies towards the sack and looting of Constan¬ 
tinople. The richness of the treasures that were destroyed at 
this time was Inconceivable* it was far more considerable than 
the very large amount that was stolen and transported to the 
west, where it has since been preserved in the treasuries o£ 
numerous churches and cathedrals, especially in that of St 
Mark** at Venice. 1 But though the Byzantine loot was prized, 
it was not copied in the same way tliat the presents of ivory* 
metal, and textiles had been copied in the preceding centuries, 
for each region of the West lud by now developed its own art 

1 . RUnf, On htpouitin rthginmt alltrin a ay tnltttmt M* t 
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to i stage where copying was no longer called for. And though 
in 1470 Louis XI sent for Greek and Italian workmen to manu¬ 
facture silks, the work that they executed was more western 
than eastern. Moreover, with ihc advance of the Turks into 
Asia Minor* the wealth, the power, and the influence of the 
Byzantine world liad become much restricted, and from the 
thirteenth century onwards the Moslem world began to replace 
the Byzantine os the fabulous home of die most gorgeous 
mate rials and die richest and most sumptuous objects. 

Evert so, however, the rob of Byzantium was still not at an 
end. On the one hand, the writings of the Greek philosopher* 
were brought to the west from Byzantium at this time, to 
serve as the basis for a new age of philosophical study In the 
west, 1 On the other, painting was developed a tong rather new 
lines, and soon after the middle of the twelfth century, the 
second Byzantine Renaissance began to exercise an influence 
on developments in the west, which was finally to some 
degree responsible for the better’known Italian Renaissance 
of the fourteenth century. Here once more die influence is to 
be traced in several distinct wayi* notably in iconography, in 
technique and colouring, and in style and interpretation. 
Similarities of iconography always constitute the most sure 
proof of contact, and Millet Im examined in the minutest 
detail all the links from the thirteenth century onwards in his 
great book on the iconography of the Gospels. The thread led 
from the Byzantine world directly to Italy, and the works of 
Cimahuc (1276-1337)* Duccio (c. j 26*-i 339), CavalHwi 
(e, 1269-1344), and Giotto (1276-1337) show very strong 
Byzantine alt ini ties, as do those of the numerous lesser well- 
known painters of the same period. And the influence is not 
only to be discerned in the work of the primitives; it affected 
also many of the more developed painter* of the quattrocento; 
Mantegna may be cited as one of the most striking 
examples A 

In addition to die influences exercised on Italian artista* the 

I . Sw 4 p h -1 Hiltvj 5/ C/sn^df SdUfcftty + Cjmhnilpr, i S 3 i, I, p. 01 , 
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presence of Greek painted in Etaly must also be noted. These 
men continued to produce more or Jess purely Byzantine works 
until the seventeenth century* Their works were, admittedly„ 
not of the first Importance, but they were quite often of quality, 
and their study constituted a very interesting side dine in the 
history of art. The most important colony of these artists was at 
Venice, where they worked mainly for the members oi the 
large Greek colony that was established there* many of their 
w orks arc preserved in the church of St George of the Greeks 
in that city* but there are also examples in many of the Lugger 
Italian galleries, such as the Uffixi at Florence or the Vatican at 
Runic, In addition there was quite a flourishing Adriatic school, 
in the work? of which the style of Bellini was curiously mingled 
with that of later Byzantine painting. 

It is highly likely that the Greek painter Domenico Thcoto- 
copoulos came into contact with the Greek artists working in 
Venice when he came to that city from his native Crete early 
Mi the last quarter of the sixteenth century. But there was 
nothing that he could learn from them, and it was rather to¬ 
wards the work of the great Venetian masters like Titian* 
Tintoretto* and Bassano that his gaze was directed. But when 
he Ind got to Spain he seems to have felt a strange nostalgia for 
his homeland and its art, and Byzantine dements once more 
began to come to ihc fore. Spain and its countryside, eclecti¬ 
cism, and the mystical philosophical speculation* of his day 
perhaps exercised the most important influence on the develop¬ 
ment of his style, but the Byzantine basis was never forgotten , 
and he may fairly he claMed not only as one of the last* hut also 
as one of the greatest, of Ry-aantine painters, 

Such was, we believe, the Byzantine legacy. The Byzantine 
tradition was one of the fundamental elements at the harii 
of GaralingUt), of Northumbrian, and of Otionlan art- its 
influence can be traced throughout mediaeval Europe and even 
in Spain and Ireland; it played a very important rdte in the 
formation of art in Saxon England and in Germany ; It was 
behind she work of she greatest early painters of Italy, -md it 
was present even in the work of the Italian Renaissance. It 
vwai Byzantium that conserved art ami culture throughout the 
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*dirk ages'; it wjs Byzantium that nude the development of 
European culture possible; il was Braintium tlut served as a 
bulwark between the west anti the rising power of Islam, Must 
striking of all* however, h perhaps the fact ihit it is to Byzan¬ 
tium that our gaze now tends to turn for inspiration. enlighten¬ 
ment^ and justification, and it is there that arc to be found some 
of the mo&t convincing parallels to the tentative strivings and 
abstract comprehensions of modem artists, A knowledge ot 
Byzantine art and civilmtion is thus not only an important 
study, a delight and an entertainment In itself; it ts not only 
something which Is cnemial to wards the Full understanding of 
European culture and history in the past; but it can abo help us 
to sympathize with the aims of artist of our own day and enable 
is, perhaps* to comprehend more easily the demands and ideas 
of this troubled age through which we are passing. 


hiauocn\pHr 

One of the First to appreciate the immensity of the debt of the west 
to Byzantium urt* Letkaby; see hit Medta^al Art f originally published 
in 1 £04, but reissued, edited by the present writer, m For the 

hLitorica! linta, the most useful general work l% probably C. Dawson's 
Making a/Fump*, London, ; and for a summary ai‘ the artistic 
ones ], Ebersoli’s Orient d OcrtAem, 1* Paris, 19 JH, and |[ t Paris, 1519* 
has not been bettered. For the later period see R. Byrun ind D, T*Jbot 
Rice* The Birth oflVtotm Paintings London* 1950. 

In addition to these more general works, particular aspects of the 
question have been dealt with In various specialized articles in periods 
cab. The following are some of the more Important, Halpen, "La cour 
d'Gtton Ilf a Rome 1 , fixate frany-aisc dc Kume, dfrtaijej 
KXVf 1 l$Of; J. Gay i "l.'abbave de ClufLy et ftvzance an debut du 
XJlme sleds', tehtri d p Orienr T XKS, 1931, No T 161; Gasquct, V Empire 
bjrmnzTa cf la nvn^/c/rniip, Paris, (BBS. For links with SlXOtl 
England see the writer'* Jarett B?i-i loo* Oxford* 39^1, and for 
general information G. tt- Morey, Mtdimral drr. New York* x ?4 $ , 
puirijo. 
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